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[ ILfiET MY PATHEE 



"OOMB in hither, Joe Janet! Here yon will see at 
one eye-blink the whole cursed pack kennelled, the lying 
prieBt that slandered me, the fatted English calf that 
disinherited me, and the gap-toothed old hound that 
begat me — and did me other disservices beside! " 

These are the first words that ever I remember hearing 
my father speak — clearly, that is, for I must have both 
eeen and heard him oft«n enough in my innoi^iicy 
before that I grew word -conscious.* 

I can recall the scene yet as clear in my mind's eye— 
aye, clearer tiian the dinner I have this day eaten or the 
pattern on the llowered-silk waistcoat which lies folded 
in the drawer at my elbow. 

It was in the wide kitchen or house-place of James 
Brydson's change-house (or common wayside inn), which 
site on the brae overlooking the little Scottish town of 
New Milns. A low door it had, to enter which your 
head had to bow and your feet simultaneously to descend 

•Of the tnith It! this part of Philip Stanafleld's slrange tiar- 
mtive any render mny assure himsell hy turning to the scries of 
"State Trials" in 80., vol. si., the last paper iu the booit. 
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till with a crick and doiible twist of the spine presently 
you found yourself withiu, aud after the sunshine blink- 
ing and sneezing in the bluish smother of the peat reek 
that billowed and bellied between you and the thatch. 
But Brydson's inn wae mostly freijuented by cloth 
weavers, and they had bowed backs anyway. So its 
peculiarity of access mattered little, though now and 
then there were cursings when & gentleman or hill farmer 
broke his head on the GrDSsbeam. 

I remember I was sitting on a creepie stool by the peat 
fire warming my feet at the red glow and admiring the A 
glinting of the little flames on my new silver shoe- J 
buckles. I had gone thither from the Lodge Yett, whici 
was then my mother's dwelling, clinging to my grands 
father's hand. As I went my feet had hardly touched 
the ground, so firm a hold ^e took of my wrist and sndlil 
long strides as he conquered the ground withal. 
James Stanafield of New Milns he was called, a 
upstanding, well-regarded man as any in all that countiy, 
reverend of demeanour, gracious of speech, and e:£ceed*| 
ing seemly to the eye with his broad-brimmed hat, wide^ 
skirted coat of fine blue cloth, white silk nndercoa^B 
white stockings, and the silver buckled shoes that were ^ 
copies in great of mine. There was no finer gentle- 
man in all the southlands of Scotland than my grand* I 
father. 

He seemed at once to ennoble and to illuminate that ' 
rude, smoky little hostelry as he sat in the high-backed , 
elbow-chair and tapped the bare boards lightly with his - 
glove tips. With him were Mr. John Bell, preacher of 
the gospel, in whose discourse my grandfather sometimes i 
delighted (at other times he would laugh heartily at his 
sinipHcity), and Umphray Spurway, the cloth manufac- 
turer — a great red Engli^bman from Yorkshire, at whose 
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seemed to eee the rafters dirl sb he threw back 
i head and blattered applauee with Iiib palm od the 
ffhite-scoured deal of the iun table till all the pewter 
tankards applauded also. 

To these three gentlemen, sitting at their wine in the 
diimge-honee kitchen of New Milns that snowy Decem- 
ber night in the year of our Lord's grace 16 — there en- 
tered a fourth, and with him presently a fifth, at sight 
ot whom silence fell apon the men and constraint upon 
the womenfolk, James Brydaon, the landlord, was oot 
upon his oceasiona, and I mind nothing of him. Bat 
Mistress Brydson, the landlady, sat in the corner by a 
flickering cruiaie lamp, knitting deftly and silently aa a 
spider spinning a web across a window-pane ; smiling 
good-humouredly also all the while, as she glanced up 
and caught the eye of this one and that among her 
gnests, proud, I ween, that Sir James himself did not 
disdain to leave his great furnished bouse to sit with his 
gnests in her humble kitchen. A proud woman, as ail 
might see, was Lucky Brydson, smiling and becking at 
her ease as the white bone knitting pins clicked and 
twinkled in the cross lights. Shyly and at times slyly 
whispering, nodding, pinching, giggling, and confiding 
Becrecies to each other as girls will, her two daughters, 
Elapie and Margit, stood by the door of the inner room, 
■where the entrance to the cellar was. I suppose they 
were bonny enough rosy-cheeked wenches, I was not 
yet of an age to note or care. But this I know, that 
Dlspie was kind to me, and often gave me fine farles of 
cftke with honey in the comb spread thereon liberally. 
Therefore I had no fault to find with Elspeth Brydson 
that night or any night, but sat composedly enough 
munching my piece and dusting the crumblings from 
mj hoaen, lest, when I returned to New Milns, my 
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grannie's eye should note tliat I had been eating between 
meale ; a heinous sin in the decalogue of the Lady Orieelda 
Stanafleld, which, like the original, must indeed have been 
written upon two tables of etone. 

The talk had been brisk and merry all the evening, 1 
and such of it as I can remember now goea to show how J 
debonnair liud kind my grandfather was when he escaped 
from his wife's leading strings for an hour, unbinding 
his wits and ungirding his waistband in a place where 
mirth was not connted ungodliness or laughter com- 
pared {with trite asperity) to the crackling of thonu-l 
under a pot, 

"Ha, Elspie, lass," he cried, when he came in, 
crooking a finger to the elder maid by the inner door, 
" come hither to my knee. Nay, what, never bashful ? 
Why, 'tis but yesterday that you would have run to it , 
and climbed for kisses. And to-day you are aa welcome i 
— every whit! " 

Whereat right merrily Umphray Spurway, the great J 
Englishman, laughed, but not so the minister, Mr. Job] 
Bell. 

The girl came forward, slowly lifting the corner (d^m 
her white apron with one hand and picking blushfullf ■ 
at it with the other. 

Sir James lifted one of the brazen candlesticks and I 
held it up, so that its light fell on the perturbed face I 
and shrinking figure of this tall slip of a lass. 

" Ods fish! " he cried, " this will never do. I mua^^ 
go find a match for you, my lady. You grow overM 
handsome. We shall have heads cracked, and all 1 
young gamecocks of the neighbourhood tearing at 8 
other's combs for yonr sake, 1 am a magistrate, and ^ 
will not have the lads quarrelling in my jiarish if I o 
help it. Mistress Brydson, I must have this pre 
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SUspeth of youra Bliaekled and handcuffed ere she begin 
to breed ill-blood among our youth." 

The girl tossed her bead and bridled like a wilful 
conntry beauty. 

"I desire not to be wedded," 6he eakl, biting at a 
strand of her own flowing dark hair, as if slia had a Bpite 
at it; " it IB a poor busineaa, beaidee- — -" 

'" Bravo! well eoid, ray laas," cried the Englishman, 
smiting his knee; " 'tis an opinion I have alwaye held 
my eel f .'* 

"Hnsh, ITmphray! Besides what, Elapie?" per- 
sisted 81r Jaraes, wishing to hear how the losa would 
» finish her Beutence. 
, "Beaidee," she hesitated, "there are many wed who 
ItVould give eM they possess to lie unwed again. I want 
TSot to make one more." 
Bir James laughed outright, while Ms two friends dis- 
creetly looked hard at the table. 
"A shrewd laas, and, faith," he said, ''very true — 
Tery true, I know some snch myself. But all the same 
it is not well becoming in my jurisdiction that such a 
pretty one shonld lack an hneband, so long Umphray 
Spnrway, great English lout that he ia, hath neither 
wife to keep him warm anights, nor bairn to heir his 
goods aod go clad in cloth of hie weaving. Look to it, 
manl Look to it! " 

At this tbe great red flngiishman laughed, being well 
pleased, as all men are when they are rallied concerning 
women. 

" Ah, Sir James," h« said, speaking with a cnriouB 
bnrr in his utterance, "had I indeed landa and houaee, 
niilna and water powers like you. I had not so long been 
eating the bread of an hireling's baking. Elspie here is a 
pretty lase and an honest, but I wot well atw knows her 
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value far too well to have aught to say to an old grey- I 
beard Englishman ! " 

By this the lasa had recovered from her first daunting 
and fouud the sharp tongue wherewith to hold her own, 
which comes naturally to women bred and born in inns 
and hoBtelriee. 

" Never before have I gotten the chance to say eitlier 
' yea ' or ' nay ' to that. Master Umphray Spnrway," she 
said, dropping her pinafore and standing with her hands 
behind her a little defiantly; "but, after all, ' 'tia better 
late than after dark,' as the saying is! " 

Sir James laughed loud and heartily, and even the 
minister chuckled over hia cup of wine. 

" There you have it to the hilt, Umphray," cried Sir 
James. " 'Tis a fair challenge. Speer her, man, speer 
her! We will be your witneseee, bonny lags! " 

" And by mine oflice I will wed you here acroea thai I 
table if you get him to agree!" added the niini8ter> 
speaking for the first time. 

With his usual good humour Umphray Spurwaymade 
au attempt to recover himself, lie laid down the 8i 
brown-bowled witch's pipe he had been contentedly i 



"Well, my lass," he said, "listen to me. Tell uaS 
whether you would prefer to have me or my 'prentice,! 
Henry Bowman, with whom I saw you bo canty at the! 
gable-end to-day. He is a limber lad and likely of hisj 



" Mean you for a husband or for a lad to court me ? 
queried the girl, as prompt as an echo at the wood's 
edge. 

'•'For a huebaud of course," quoth Sir James before j 
the other could reply. 

"Then I choose Umphray Spiirway, the cloth mer- 
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chant!" cried Elapie Brydson, "Lada' bonny facea 
make laBses' bare downsittings! " 

"A wise lase — remarkable," mused Sir Jamea, nod- 
ding elyly to the company at large. Then tarning to 
the Engliahman, be went on like one giving good and 
welcome advice: " Quid's truth, I do not think that ye 
could do better, Umphray. Think of it, manl " 

And it was while the clotb weaver hummed and hawed 
and shifted his legs first over one knee and then over the 
other, thumbing the dottle all the time into the bowl of 
hia pipe, that I first heard my father's first spoken words, 
ae I have reported them at the beginning, 

" Come your ways in here, my Joe Janetl " 

Looking up I saw a tall swarthy-visaged man stand- 
ing erect by the outer door and reaching back a hand 
to one who stood without on the steps half-bowed to 
enter, yet reluctant to descend. Philip Stanefield was 
i at this time of a fiery visage, with eyes a little bloodahot, 
hia cheeks mottled like day-old butcher's meat on a stall, 
and all his gay clothing was tashed and frayed at sleeve 
and braiding. Yet through all disguises it was the face 
my mother looked at every night when she rose, eob- 
ting, from saying her prayers and opened a little leathern 
case which lay beside her Bible on the service stand of 
her bedroom. I had looked at it a thousand times when 
L she was in the garden or gone up to the Great House. 

And, though no one had ever told me, I knew that 
' the man I looked upon was my father. 

He stood on the threshold with a naturally gallant air, 
one hand on the hilt of his sword and the other, as I say, 
reached back to pull his companion within. 

She came, shame-red and smirking, a smooth-faced 
apple-cheeked youngish womati, slatternly, careless of 
dress, short of skirt and lavish of shoulder, a blue ribbon 
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cria-croseing loosely over her breaste and only half holding 
her bodice together. Thie woman laaghed a nervous 
fleering laugh when she foand herself in face of the 
grave trio seated at the table, who turned with one 
accord to look at her. Yet a moment after she seemed 
to care nothing for them, and i^utred her diadainfiil 
attention upon the women on the other side of the inn 
kitchen. For, as I eay, ehe was indeed very buxom and 
boydenieh of form and feuture, but {thia I learned aft«r> 
ward) there was no Eteadfoet or honeewifely look ia her 
eyes. And that, after all, is tiie way to tell a good 
woman. 

The young man with the haughty air and hajidBOme 
damaged countenance took his hand from his sword and 
pointed scornfully round the table. 

" Look, Janet, " he cried, " look well at them. There 
sit all the three. For a eilver groat I would eend them 
all blithely to hell — aye, and awing for them in the Grass 
Mercat in the morning, Janetl " 

The rosy mirth of the wine heat had ebbed quickly 
from my grandfather's lips. He gripped the table to 
steady himself — not that lie was in the least overcome 
with fear or apprehension, but that he might worthily 
Bay that which he ha<i to say. 

" Philip," he murmured, and then put his fingers to 
the goffered frill of his neckerchief. " Philip, my lad, 
you are my eldest son. Will you not take warning and 
lead a new life? (Madly would I forgive you for the 
Bake of the bairn I learned to say his prayers kneeling at 
my knee. Put away this wicked wanton woman that 
has made you live like a beast. Return to yonr true 
Trife. She greets for you. She praya for yon. Look 
npon this child " 

My grandfather had now hie hand npoH my head, for 
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T had run to him at the first sight of my father. He 
would have said more. I could hear his heart thumping 
iu Lis side and his breath wheezing dryly in his throat. 
But at this moment the woman broke in shrill revilings, 
demanding furiously who he was thus to filch from her 
her good name. 

" I would have yon know that I am an honest man's 
wifel" She shouted the words at him like throwing 
etoneB. 

Sir Jamee' eyes wore steady on her face. 

"Said you by any chance," he inquired gravely, "'a 
man's honest wife ' ? " 

He dropped his words quietly as a fisher drops a bait 
into a pool. 

At which the woman swore a horrid oath and turned 
away to escape the questioning eyes of tliose present. 
She eyen made as if to leave her companion and go over 
to the other side of the fireplace, where Mistress Brydson 
still sat knitting with her daughters gathered in close 
beside her like chickens when the hawk hovers. But 
the womenfolk of the house readily divining her in- 
tent, gathered the skirts of their kirtles closely about 
them and swept of! into the inner room. The door 
slammed in her face, and with a heartsick little laugh 
the woman returned to the side of her paramour. There 
was no weakness in his attitude. 

Philip Stansfield stood browbeating all that were in 
the inn kitchen except perhaps Umphray Spurway, the 
Englishman, who eat sipping his stone ale contemp- 
tnoualy and smiling in a way that was a vast admiration 
to me to behold. 
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Then the minister man uprose as if in a pulpit, and 
lifted his hand with great appearance of solemnity, 
which made the Englishman to cough behind his palm. 
For Master Bell began to exhort the young man and the 
woman to repent and put away their sin, citing instances 
of well-accredited reformations both from Scripture and 
(as he added) from the records of profane history. 

But this timely and improving rebuke did the young 
man no good. Nay, it even made him more angry than 
before, such being the hardness of the human heart. 

" Out upon you, canting hound," he cried, breaking 
in on the preacher's sermonising. " I tell you plainly 
that had I as muckle to fill my belly as a groat a day, I 
would never trouble my father again." 

" Come this night only up to the Great House," con- 
tinued Mr. Bell, " bide to supper and the worship of the 
family altar. Then will I beseech for you a new heart. I 
feel that for this very purpose I have been sent to New 
Milns from the wicked city of Edinburgh." 

" The devil fly away with my father and you both — 
to Edinburgh, and farther if he will! Think you I would 
frequent his table to have him forever grinning at me 
like a sheep's head on the tongs? Ye dog in bandstrings " 
(here he broke out in sudden fury), " what is your con- 
cern in the matter? Know you to whom ye speak? " 

10 
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Philip Stansfield suddenly left the woman's side. He 
strode across to where 1 stood trembling at my grand- 
I father's elbow, clutching his coat-sleeve. 

" And so this puker is my son — the bantam that hath 
disinherited his own father. I will have no more folly. 
1 wOl take him and he shall learn to chop wood and scour 
pots for them that really love me. He hath a face like a 
dish-clout, and I doubt not the spirit of a sheep maggot. 
But Janet and I will train him better. Faith, we will 
Bee if the law of the land wilt deny a son to his own 
father." 

What would now have happened I know not, for at his 
son's threat Sir James sat still, and, as it were, bereft 
.of speech. But Umphray Spurway, who up to this time 
t iad been listening with a smile on his lips, suddenly 
[ whipped a pair of pistols out of his pockets and laid them 
I l>ended on the table before him. 

Enough and to spare of ill talk," he said; " out of 
' thie house with you on the instant, Philip Stansfield, you 
debauched man and blasphemer of your father! " 

The young man was bold enough, but the pistols 
daunted him sorely, and with a shrill cry of fear his com- 
panion clasped his arm to draw him away. 

"As for you, Janet Mark," Spurway continued, speak- 

y ing to the woman, " you shall be whipped from here to 

V Moreham — ayo, if I have to lay on the lashes myself! " 

At which, after a volley of oaths from Philip Stansfleld 

L^md a snarling like that of a trapped wild beast from Ma 

1 ; companion, the pair went forth into the night, vowing 

■engeance upon us all. 

The three gentlemen sat a long time silent without 

Ltoiiching the wine which remained, nor so much as 

Lemptying their glasses. Then Umphray Spurway rose. 

" Let us take the boy home to his mother," he said. 
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And with that he handed on6 of the pistols to Sir 
James, reserving the other for himself. The minister 
placed himself next to my grandfather on the inner side, 
and commended his life and work to God in moving 
words. I thought he might have spared a prayer for my 
grandfather and me, but he did not. 

In this order we were just al)out to go up the steps 
of Brydson's change-house, and adventure forth into 
the night, when of a sudden before us there appeared 
the strangest and quaintest little figure. 

A lassie bairn stood at the door barring the way — a 
girl of six years or thereby. Her head was a tangle of 
brown curls, which the firelight netted with gold. Her 
eyes danced light. Her mouth smiled redness. She 
herself seemed to smile and dance as if she could hardly 
keep her feet still. I thought she looked kindly and 
pretty and little more than a babe, but at sight of her 
the womenfolk of the house came running indignantly 
forward to thrust her forth. 

^^My mither — where have ye put my mither?^' cried 
the child. 

^^ Oot 0^ this, deil's brat! "' they answered as with one 
voice, and would have driven her forth into the night 
with their hands, but that she seemed to flit before them 
up the steps and to disappear 'in the darkness. After a 
moment's hesitation Umphray Spurway followed, and 
we all foimd ourselves in the crisp silence of the winter's 
night. I looked all about me for the little figure in the 
dress of red soldier's-blanket, but I saw her not. It was 
cold, and a stray pellet of hail or two spat in our faces, 
for the frost was too keen to let the snow come down 
with any freedom, though the sough of the wind from 
the north told us that it was not far away. 

For several hundred yards beyond the circle of the 

12 
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_^_ liglits of the change-houM windows the street of 

"ftie village of New Milna ia bomirteil by the Jdrkyard 
'wa.U. Aa we passed along I (hink wc all looked up ap- 
IwehensiveJy to it. And 1 for one ftlt certain all that 
while that Philip Stanafield's gun tmrrel would be peer- 
ing down Hpon ue from its long iiregnlar ridge. 

But what we made out was quite diilerent. Again 
we saw the little girl. She stood eteet upon it, just by 
the lintel of the gatepost, her blanket-swathed figure 
blotting out a elim belt of gtnrs. Again we beard her 
voice speaking to ns as it had done on the steps of the 

" My mitber! ID men, what have ye done ndth my 
mither? " 

" Go home, little one," cried Sir James; " go home 
where yon belong. 'Tis no neemly hour for a bairn to be 
silling on the wall of the kirkyaird." 

" I want mj mitherl I will not gang hame without my 
mitborl " 

The answer came down to us with a strange lilt to it 
a« if the speaker were speaking and dancing too. Then 
sfter a pause 

" And I'm no sittin', I'm standin'. I want my mither." 

"Wedonot know your mither, nor where she is," said 
Sir Jamea. " Go home when you are bidden like a 
good lass. And if ye are feared to gang, tell your mither* 
that I Baid ye p-ece no to be lickit this time for tidia' 
Mt late." 

"And wha are ye that bids folks that gate? " cried the 
fulfil TOice from the wall, alirewdly. 

"I am Sir James Stansfleld," said my grandfather 
Simply. Whereat from the kirk dyke came peal on peal 
of the strangest merriest laughter, like bells on horses' 
•laniesB heard across the snow. 
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" Why do you laugh at my name, bairn? ^^ my grand- 
father asked with a certain sternness. 

The laugh stopped short as if cut oflE with shears. 

" Because my mither laughs like that when she lays 
oot your washin'/' she answered. 

" Lays out my washing? '^ said my grandfather un- 
certainly. 

" Aye/' returned the child; " when my mither folds up 
the linen sheets she aye laughs when she comes to the 
hindmost one. ' This is Sir James Stansfield's winding 
sheet/ she says. And then she laughs — and so I laugh, 
too, though I do not ken what f or.'^ 

And again there came the sound of childish mirth 
from the top of the kirkyard wall. Then, all suddenly, 
the little dark figure disappeared, and the sound of her 
laughter tinkled away irregularly into the distance, com- 
ing back to us, now clear, now faint, till it was heard 
no more. And looking through the bars of the kirk yett, 
we could see her flitting like a snowflake across the tomb- 
stones toward the vault of the Stansfields. 

I think I never felt my bonnet lift upon my head more 
plainly than that night. Even the minister beside me 
was groaning and quaking. 

" Who is this devil's bairn? " he asked of TJmphray 
Spurway. " I will have her indicted at the Presbytery 
for a witch." 

" Some chance bairn — the child of an evil mother," 
said my grandfather. 

" In my country of Yorkshire," said Umphray Spur- 
way dryly, " we would call her ^ God's child/ That is 
little Anna Mark! " 
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touse, which was the Lodge Yett cottage at the end of 
the avenue which leads to the south from the mansion 
house, my grandfather not wishing, for reasons of his 
own, to he then parted from me. Bnt when we came 
right to the door of the Great House of New Milns, Sir 
James said to John Bell, the minister, " Sir, I would ask 
yoQ to go down to the lodge and say to thia lad's mother 
that be is to bide here this night, bo that she may not 
expect him. Also bid Caleb Olinkaberry, her man- 
servant, make all fast and keep his mueket loaded. Tell 
him this apart. He will know the reason why." 

Clearly the minister did not like his mission. Young 
B8 I was I conld see that, for the place was lonely and 
the road dark. But he feared my grandfather, as I 
think now, because he was the patron of several good 
parishes, and he as yet a man both unbeneficed and ex- 
pectant. 

Then Sir James let himself in with a key which he 
took from a belt at his waist, and Umphray Spurway and 
I preceded him into the hall, a wide place where there 
were armour and old swords and a great brass-faced clock 
ticking composedly in a comer. A lamp stood ready 
lighted, and the place smelt habitable and homelike. 
It was good to be once more within walls, though even 
15 
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now I could not get the thougLt of the witch child among 
the torn list ones out of mv h-ad. 

My grandfather s old s-rrving man. Bobin Green, came 
to take his masters overcoat, letting Umphray Spurway 
and mv=elf shift for ourselves. 

'" Her ladyship has gone to bed/' he said; ^' she wearied 
waiting for you." 

*"' Did she ken that I was at the change-house? " asked 
Sir James, a little anxiously, it seemed to me. 

" I telled her leddyship that ye were ga'en wi' the 
minister to a meetin'. I condescended not on particu- 
lars either o' time or place, necessity not being laid upon 
me." 

At ^his judicious answer Sir James was visibly 
relieved. 

" I will not forget this, Robin," he said, making his 
wonted grimace of pain as the servitor eased his coat 
'carefully over his rheumatic shoulder. 

" There is a fire in your ain bedroom, nevertheless," 
said Robin; " her leddyship bade me say that she wished 
not to be disturbit." 

At this Sir James clapped his hands suddenly together. 

" Come ben, Umphray; come your ways ben! " he 
said heartily. "Robin, put a fire in the parlour — ^not 
her ladyship^s parlour, but the other." 

" There is a guid fire in the east room, sir," answered 
the old man gravely, as if saying his prayers; " I lichtit 
it as soon as her leddyship gaed up to her bed. Also I 
took ben the guardevine and " 

"Robin," said my grandfather with equal gravity, 
" your wages are raised a pound in the half-year." 

" 1 thank ye kindly, sir," said the man, nodding with 
his usual simple gravity. 

" Tak^ that bairn with ye, Robin,** added Sir James, 
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hie eye euddenly falling oa me; " or, stay, let him Lave 
60016 supper in the parlour first, ajid tlien lay him in the 
Blue Hooni tiiat is next to mino." 

At these worda, glad to be rid of my grandiather for a 
little, I went gladly with BiibiQ to his pantry. It had 
tbe word " Stillroom " printed legibly on the door, and 
smelt of cheeee. Here however Robin would not let me 
Ijide long, saying that it was cold and unfired; but putting 
a tumbler of milk and a liberal wedge of pastry upon a 
tray, he took my hand and lad me back into the lighted 
pariour, which, like most of the rooms in the house of 
New MiloB, Jiad old pictured anas about the walls. The 
tirtmns were drawn close. The lire Robin Green had 
lighted waa sparkling and "spelking" over the great iron 
doga, Bilk'ts of bireh were piled up high Ijeside it, and 
Sir James sat tossing first one and then another upon the 
hesp sbsent-mindedly, talking all the while to his friend 
the English cloth merchant. 

As foon as Bobin saw this he set down the tray on the 
stand, and going over to his master, he took the billet of 
Wood out of his hand and led hira back to the table. 
Sir James looked at the birch faggot, then at the hand 
on his aniL The old serritor was firm and respectful. 
So without interfflitting his discourse for a. moment, my 
grandfather permitted himself to be led back to the 
takleand instaJled opposite the great -oaken guardevine, 
whieli. with its silver-capped square Dutch bottles and 
•hieing ladles and rummers, looked most x»mfortabie 
and appetising. 

Then Bobin Green went hack to tlie hearth, and, 
stoojiing over tJic fire, he carefully removed th« entire 
*nnfu! of faggots which Sir James had tossed on, blow- 
ing out each if it had caught, and laying it at the side, so 
tiat presently the whole room vms full of the acrid bite 
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of wood smoke, aod the tears began to trickle dc 
cheeks into the milk I was drinking. 

But Sir James continued his story without stoppii 
notice Robin Green, and as he talked the tears ran dot) 
his cheeks also, hut whether from the pity of the i 
he was telling or because of the wood-reek, I know i 

My grandfather had compounded a steaming glasa 
for his guest and then for himself, but so absorbed was 
he in his narrative that he quite forgot at the end of the 
operation to add the spirit to XJmphray Spurway's glasa 
— an omission which the Englishman immediately re- 
paired without comment, reaching his hand for the de- 
canter and pouring in the rich yellow liquid with a 
liberal hand, all the time looking Sir James in the eye 
and nodding at the proper places in the story, as if that 
were his sole concern. 

My grandfather, after having bidden me haste and 
despatch my supper, because it was late and my mother 
would wish me in bed, presently forgot all about me, 
and proceeded with his argument. Still talking, he rose 
from his seat, and, going to one nf the shelves which 
went about the deep window seat, he tpok from that 
which was readiest to his hand a little book covered in 
crimson leather, and with the pages grown yellow with 
age and handling. 

" This," he said, holding it up, " is now my chief com- 
fort. No, Master Spurway, it is not the Bible. Her 
ladyship — yes, certainly, she is a comfort, but of a mild 
nature, and, as ofle might say, occasional in action. But, 
sir, I would have yon know that this is Burton, his 
' Melancholy,' of the right edition, before he grew 
clumsy. 'At Oxford: Printed by John Litchfcld and 
James Short for Henry Cripps; Anno Dom., 1621.' By 
that you may know it. Without this written cordial 
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I can neither live merry hour nor sleep quiet night. 
Having Burton's fellowship, even though my son strive 
alter my death, I am enabled to go on merrily toward 
lieaven, as indeed eayeth mine author." 

Then Umphray Spurway, with a curiouB smile on hiB 
face, flflked my grandfather if it became him as an elder 
of the kirk to pass his time with Burton, who, after all, 
waa little better than a pagan (or at least an Episcopian), 
when he might be in meditation upon " Naphtali " or 
" Lex Eex " — or, if he minded not these, at the least cast- 
ing up in his mind the points of Mr. John Bell's Sabbath 
Bennon upon that most suitable passage in Canticles. 

To which my grandfather replied that to his thinking 
there was more egg-meat in one page of honest Burton 
than in all the songs of Solomon the king. 

At which saying my o^vn heart was troubled, and even 
Umphray Spurway covered his face with his hand. 

" Wait, Umphray," he went on, " only wait, my nimble 
hachelor, till you are a man with a family and know 
something about the matter. What comfort will yon then 
find in a home that is one continual strife of tongues, 
Jour sons waiting for you without your gate, wishful 
tor your death, their teeth bared to bite, your wife 
48 peevish of face: as she is bitter of speech? " 

In answer to this outburst Umphray Spurway said no 
iford, but held out his hand across the table, and he 
smiled no more covertly behind his palm. Sir James 
look it and held it hard in both of his. 

" I will not make a stranger of you, Umphray," he 
said; " it is not debts that trouble mo. You have put 
me out of the reach of that. It is that one of my sons 
tiates me. Ye have heard his best word of me this night. 
My second, to whom I had thought to leave the bulk of 
jny money, now almost every night comea home disguised 
19 
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in drink and rails opon me worse than the other. Mjf2 
wife cries out constantly tiiat I liave been well eerred'l 
for heing ao long over-ienient with the children," 

" Speaking of your son Philip," eaid Uiupluiiy SpuiwJ 
way quietly, " have you tried all wayg with him — ^th 
severe as well as the indulgent?" 

"Aye," answered my grandfather hopelessly, "sU • 
ways. I Bent him abroad to take aervice as a common 
soldier in the Scote Dutch reginwnts. I thought thie 
would settle him. But in a month he was in prison; 
and when, through the Influence of our ambassador at 
The Hague, I got him released, in another month 1 have 
news that he has been condemned to death at Treves. 
Then, when I had provided money to bribe his jailers 
and bring him home, he only breaks out more and more 
furiously, so that I never know wh«n I go down to mine 
own dining hall whether 1 will get the contcoto of a J 
musket or a decent meal of meat into my wame! " 

At this moment we heard a noise in the paaaagew 
and botli of the gentlemen rose to th^eir feet, my gra 
father pale and perturbed; Umphray Spurway with i 
hand again in his taiJ-ooat pocket, where he had put H 
pistols. 

But, after all, it was only the minister, U>. John Ba 
who came in hastily and sank into a ehair, manjfee^ 
shaken and for the moment unable to Riieak. 

" What is't? What is't? " said my grandfather, bew 
ing over him anxiously. 

Umphray Spurwny went to the door and looted dowj 
the passage. Then he came back and compoundejfl 
stout rummer of strong waters, tlse which, when ( 
minister had sipped at awbdc, the power of s 
turned to him, ao that he lifted up his hands to heavi 
and rolled his eyes. 
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" Let the doors be barred, the windows looked to, for 
a man of blood goes about the house this night. AlinoBt 
he bad made an end of me, but morcifully his bnnd was 
withholdea and I escaped like a bird out of tlie fowler's 

" Speak plain, man," said ray grandfather; " who or 
what molested you?" 

The minister feebly waved a hand to intimate that he 
would speak more as strength was given him, and pres- 
ently with many fallings away and applications to the 
rummer, he began to tell Jiis tale'. 

*' As I came back by the fir plantation, after leaving 
behind me the house of the lodge, where I had delivered 
your message faithfully, I came upon Philip Stansfield 
in the way with a drawn sword in his hani 

" ' Dog! ' cried he in a terrible voice, ' down on your 
marrow bones, twice-accursed dogl Ye have mumbled 
too many indulgences. Ye shall have none from me. 
Tell me what ye did in my wife's house at this time of 
night. Oh, no, lie not to me. That will not serve you. 
I know the way of your cloth with such precious f.'>raale 
saints. Out with it, dog, or by the devil's dice-box I will 
forthwith disembowel you with this sword 1 ' 

" So, seeing him thus urgent, to keep the peace I gat 
down on my knees and toid him all. 

" ' Bides TJmphray Spurway at the Great House this 
night? ' he asked me. 

" I told him that I knew not as to that, adding that I 
was a poor son of the kirk, and that I looked to him to 
spare my life. 

" ' What moneys have yo cozened from the old grey- 
honnd this week?' he cried. 'Out with it! Empty 
your pockets! ' 

'* I told him that I had not on me the value of one 
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doit, but that he was welcome to mj ponr prayers. At^ 
this he laughed a most wicked rihald laugh. ' P 
prayera indeed," he said, spurning nie painfully with hi^ 
foot; 'a coward's prayers are poor prayers indeedl RisB* 
up, brave saintl Go to your patron and hid him prepare 1 
for a longish journey. My service also to the cloth. I 
weaver. My filial duty to my honoured father! ' 

" With that the young man laughed and went out of 
my sight, with the naked sword yet over his shoulder, 
and so, rising up, I ran hither so soon as the blood cams ] 
back to my heart! " 

"You hear, Umphray? " said Sir James, looking J 
across at the Englishman. 

"I will go seek Master Philip," said the man from 4 
the North Reding, taking out his pistols and bending'J 
them in his hand. 

Stil! do I remember that procession down the long 
passage to the outer door, my grandfather leading the 
way with a candle in a great silver candlestick. Then 
came Umphray, the Englishman, his face grim and set^ J 
striding on with his heavy footfall. Behind him agaiB'J 
were the minister and myself, fearful, I trow, to go, ba£'l 
still more fearful of being loft behind in the parloup-l 
alone. I mind the shooting back of the bolts one by one^ .1 
the whinging noise of the hinges, tiie widening of the. I 
black crack when the door opened, and the night looked [ 
in; above all I mind the cjipectation in my heart that I ■] 
should see the face of a fiend loot out of the blacknesB, ^ 
Then I heard Umphray stride down the steps. My grani? 
father's candle shone a moment on a stretch of whitd 
glistening snow over which the wind moaned. Then thi 
heavy door clanged, the bolts were shot, and Sir Jamej 
turned and found me at bis feet. 

He gave a little start at sight of me. 
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'* Philip," he said in a strange tone, *^ my boy Philip! " 

Then, with a long sigh, he added: "And now he 
seeks my life." 

In a little he recalled hib mind from the past in which 
it had been wandering. 

" You must to bed instantly," he said; " there is a fire 
in the Blue Eoom. It is next to mine, so you will not 
be feared to be alone. To-night you shall lodge there, 
and to-morrow — we will e'en send you back to your 
mother. Good night to you, Master Bell — this way, son 
Philip." 
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I CAN yet remember the feelings of awe with which I 
looked about me when at last my grandfather had left me 
alone in the Blue Eoom of the Great House of New Milns. 

He took the candles with him, lest I should set the 
place on fire. But he pointed to a pannier of faggots set 
by the side of the great andirons on the hearthstone. 

*' If you need light, put a stick on the fire, one and 
no more/' he said. 

Then for the first time in his life he stooped and kissed 



me. 
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The Lord our God be a sun and shield to you, little 
man! " he said very fioftly, as if to himself, and so went 
out. 

It was with a strange quivering of the flesh and a 
creeping of the bones that I laid me down. There was 
no reason for it in the world, but certain it is that at the 
first glimpse I had conceived the strongest distaste of 
that quiet room caparisoned with blue, and with the 
same puff-cheeked hunter hunting the same wooden- 
antlered stag all about the walls. 

I started to take off my clothes, but before I had gone 
far I stopped, listened, and then, hearing nothing but 
the rats behind the oak panellings, I ran to the bed in a 
fright, climbed up the broad flight of steps wide as at 
the front of a mansion, still all in a creeping tremor^ and> 
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making a dive far it, £ hid me, head and all, deep in thci 
clothes and coverlets. 

Here I was almost smothered hefore I dared cautioualy 
to put outmyhead again. The great bed in which I lay 
was like a tent. On either sido, hut much farther off 
than I could reach with my hands, was a straight fall of 
blue hanging, lined with silk of a lighter hue, depend- 
ing from the bar above, wliich was solid as a rafter. I 
looked, as it were, down a blue tunnel out upon the flicker 
of tiie fire and the reflections of the dancing flames on 
the dull oak of the doorway. 

And as I lay there I can mind a strange feeling com- 
ing upon me. Perhaps it grew out of the terrible things 
I had seen that night ; perhaps out of the forlorn state 
of my mother and the fact that never before had I slept 
away from her side. But as I lay there in the blue un- 
certain Jeme of the firelight and listened to the thousand 
ticking noises in the wainscot, I seemed to grow con- 
scious of something that had happened in that same 
chamber. The whole story became clear to me, yet I 
can Bwear that I had never heard it from any nurse or 
servant — nor, indeed, so much as known that there was 
a Bine Room in the great house of New Milns. 

I thought I saw a young girl lying asleep in that same 
bed in which I couched. She lay on her side with her 
face turned, like mine, to the fireplace, and away from 
the window. For a while that was all I knew. Then 
through the multitude of the night noises I was con- 
Hcious that with a long steady push the window-frame 
rose, rose, rose, till fi'om the darkness without a man's 
head looked in. Well did I know that this was fantaay. 
Yet I dared not look or turn my head to certify myself. 
Still (in my imagination) I saw the window rise till I 
could discern a man's leg, clothed in a tight stocking of 
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silk, and above that baggy trunk-faose, thrown over the 
sill into the room. Then I saw, or rather knew, that 
the man had ducked his head under and was in the 
room. 

Also I was aware— how I know not — that this wsb a 
foreigner, an Italian, to whom the young lady waa mar-' 
ried, hut secretly, for fear of her father. And now this 
man desired to be revenged on her, because, following 
her father's will, she had cast him off. I could see the 
dreadful smile with which he advanced upon the bed. 
He did not come to the foot of the bed, but went and 
stood behind the arraa toward the head; then I could 
hear his hand twitching at the hangings, and the bed 
itself moved a little — I suppose with my own trembling. 
My tongue ciave to my mouth's roof. I desired to cry 
out, but could not. 

Then— there came the twitching again. The hang- 
ings moved aside. The man's cruel face looked in, his! 
bold black eyes sparkling like those of a demon. In his 
hand was a stiletto with which, I knew, ho meant to stab 
the young lady to the heart. I saw him raise his hand 
till the point of the blade glittered beside his right 
ear. 

And with a cry I awoke, as it seemed to me, in time 
to see in the blue flicker of the dying flanie a dark fignre 
flit behind the tapestry to the left of the fireplace. 

My heart was beating eo loudly and at the same time 
BO thickly that its motion seemed to suffocate me. The 
bedclothes pressed like so much lead upon me, and every 
hair on my aealp stood bristling up with terrible fear. 

Yet I knew that I must have been dreaming. For 

there, quietly dying out, waa the fire; the faggots were 

all burned through in the middle and fallen down upon 

& little glowing heap, the ends still on the andirons and 
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the flameB flicking each other with a curiouB pulsation 
lilje the green streaniorB in a northern sky. 

So I lay a long time f[uakiug in my naked bed, the 
sweat pouring oil me like rain, yet cold in my bones, 
as if I had been couching on a dooratep all that drear 
night of December. 

I mast have dozed, yet it ^ae a tronbled, unetable 
sleep, with many startinga and much uneaaineaa. But 
over in the waatea of the winter morning, perhaps about 
three of the clock, I wae startled broad awake by such a 
crying as I had never heard before, breaking the deep 
silence of the night. 

It was a cry so wild, 80 atrange, and so loud that for 

ft time my reasonable soul was discomposed within me. 

I could have sworn it came out of the room next mine, 

hor even from immediately behind the arrae where I had 

■teen the dark figure vanish. But yet nothing more auc- 

tded, and it seemed as if I must have heard the crying 

fi in my dreams. For the echoes of it lingered quivering 

in my ears as I sat up in bed, trembling, affrighted, and 

with all my night gear damp and chill about me as the 

frost and the outer blackneaa took hold on me. 

There was, however, no repetition of the terrible 
r shriek which had awakened me. But iuatead I grew 
v.eonBciouB of a baffled snarling, inhuman, cruel as the 
ligTBve; it seemed like the complaint of a demon from 
■vhom a atronger hath anatched a coveted prey, 

I dared not rise, I dared not lie still. My whole 
spirita were dashed with untellable fear. Yet, being 
but a boy, I was more afraid of being alone than of any- 
thing elae. I thought that if I couid only clasp a hand 
I should be safe and happy. 

So in the red loom of the dying fire, I roee, slipped on 
my shoea and jacket, and listened crouchingiy by the 
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door. I heard a moaning without which briefly and boI 
bingly stilled itself. Tlieu came a whispering, a tramp-, 
ling, and what seemed like the scuffling of linen sheets, 
unfolded fresh from the naperj cupboard. 

At first I thought the noise was the work of spiritB, 
and my heai't was dead within my breast with fear. But 
presently I heard one cough. And by that I knew those 
who were without for humans, I grew bold on the in-- 
atant and feared them no more. 

I desired to see tliem, to speak with them. Then I 
took it in my head that a gleam came uncertainly from 
behind the arras. The wall hanging indeed waved as if 
some one were shaking it, holding the edge in his hand, 
or perhaps more exactly as if a wind were blowing it 
about. I 

Yet even then I dared not move, for that terrible cry, 
the sound of which had awakened me, rang stiil in my 
ears. And I seemed to hear as it had been several per- 
sona struggling together confusedly, as if one sti'ove to 
be through into my room to be at me, and another, 
stronger and kindlier, restrained him. 

Whereat, with the childish instinct of hiding, I slipped 
behind the arraa and prayed that they might not find 
me. 

Scarcely had I been a moment behind the hanging 
when I saw a strange thing before me. At the very 
place where 1 had seen the dark figure vanish, was an 
opening in the wainscot. A little wicket door, long and 
very narrow, stood half ajar, and a strong glow of light 
streamed in from the room adjacent. 

I could now hear the voices plainly, and the human 
sound of them gave me courage. 1 stole forward and 
peeped round the swinging edge of the secret panel. 

I looked into my grandfather's room, and there I, a 
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trembling lad, little more than a, bairn, eaw that which 
might have blasted the reason of a grown man to behold, 

For I saw the young man Philip Stansfield stand by 
the bedside of his father, coolly wiping the blade of a 
knife with a sheet of paper out of the book which my 
grandfather bad ever used to keep on a little stand by 
hie bed-head wherever he slept. It was called, as well 
•X knew, "Richard Baxter, his Saint's Rest." 

And at the back, with their feet upon a torn-down 
hanging, were two womeu, one of them busy handling 
my gi'audfather'sbody, wliile the other, with a crisp, hiss- 
ing sound, unfolded fresh sheets fortbe bed out of a press 
in the waU. Sir James was dead — that I was sure of — 
though I had never before seen one dead. His eyes were 
open and stared steadfastly upward. His head wambled 
from side to side on his breast as the woman shifted him 
from one arm to the other, busily enduing him with clean 
flannel night cleading. 

This last wae the fair-Bkiuned woman whom I had seen 
earlier in the evening iu James Urydson's change-house— 
Janet Mark, the wife of Saul Mark, was her name. The 
other I knew not by head mark, hut divined from a cer- 
tain similarity of look that she was a sister or crony of 
the first. 

More than once Janet Mark called to Philip Btansheld 
to help her with the body; but he only swore at her and 
would not, going on unconcernedly tearing freah leaves 
from the "Saint's Keat," and polishing at his knife, 
breathing on it aud rubbing in corners. 

At last he finished the blade to his satisfactldn. 

"Now," he said, " we will carry this carrion out and 
lirow it in tiie river. Who hath done the deed, none 
(ut if it be found we will cast the bhime upon 

mphray Spurway, and ba ready to swear that he did 
29 
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it, because he could not pay the rent and mailB due ' 
upon his miUfi." 

So saying, Philip Stansfield took the body upon hia 
hack, and with the women going one before and one be- 
hind, he staggered out of tlie room and down the etairs, 
taking no care to walk lightly, but rather stumbling 
heavily like a man who carries on hia back a sack of 
corn. 

It was found afterward that he and hie complices had 
locked and barred all in the house within their sleep- 
ing- chani here, being as it were fey and desperate, run- 
ning heedlessly great risks, trusting to the darkness of 
the night and the fear of the folk within doors. 

AVhen the murderer (for so I thought him) had gone 
half-way down the steps he rested his burden at a land- 
ing, and I heard him say, " Janet, take the knife and go 
see if thai deil's brat is asleep in the Blue Room. And 
if not, cut his throat! " 

I stood petrified for a moment, as if I felt already the 
edge of the blade touch my flesh. Then with a sharp 
access of terror I turned and fled back into the Clue 
Room, shutting the panel after me and dragging the i 
arras into place. I crept under the bedclothes and^j 
drew them about me in a heap. 

The next moment I could hear the woman fumblingl 
at the door. Then, finding it locked, she went into the ' 
apartment where I had seen them, and after many at- 
tempts found the spring of the panel, which she opened. 
I heard her feet steal toward me behind the hanging. 
I could not pray; I only lay still and shut my eyes, 

The light of her candle flashed out of the dark like an . 
illumination, lying hot and yellow upon the lids of my | 
eyes. She crept to the bedside, and I could hear herT 
stoop and listen, I smelt the smell of raw spirits in herl 
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breath. A lock of her loosened hair fell across my face 
and tickled it^ so that perforce I had to raise my hand 
and rub my face. At this I thought I was done for. 
But it proved my salvation. 

Either she considered me to be sound asleep or was 
averse to more bloodshed. However that may be, she 
retreated step by step to the arras and disappeared be- 
hind it, a white gleam of candlelight lingering at the 
crack of the door. I heard the panel click back, and 
lo ! I was again alone. 
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CHAPTER V 
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I LAY on my bed and chittered as with deadly cold. 
And even then I could hear heavy footsteps come and go 
down the hall, and then the clang of a shut door. With 
that, terror, doubled and trebled, and a vehement hatred 
of that house of feur came over me. I linaw not at what 
moment the niurdererB might retui'n and kill me. My 
grandfather dead — my father the murderer. I minded 
how he had called me the heir for whose sake he had been 
thrust out of his heritage. Surely (I thought) he will 
come back and make an end of me also. I rose and 
threw my clothes about me, my fingers scarce able to 
grasp the buttons, being numb and without power. The 
window opened upward, and setting it to its limit, I 
looked ont, and io, on the thin sprinkling of snow I could 
see as it had been certain dark shapes dragging a heavy 
burden downward toward the river. 

And again at this moment the faintness came over me, 
and I lay all abroad on the cold floor beneath the win- 
dow, till, when I came to myself, I was almost frozen to 
death by reason of the stark rigours of the night, added 
to the fears natural to my tender age. 

All this while, even in the depths of my swound, the 
voices came up to rae, now high, sharp, and quarrelsome, 
anon more laigh and fearsome, again like women laugh- 
ing foolishly and without vrit. And all over that house 
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of New Milns there must bave been those that heard, 
yet none ventured abroad to see the things which Satan 
wrought by meaus of his followers. 

But my heart beginning to beat fast in my eide, and 
sending (as I suppose) the blood to my feet and head, I 
determined that I would see what they did with my 
grandfather. I laid hold of the thick ivy hranciiOB with- 
out the window and acrambled down. It was a matter 
of eight or nine feet, and easy olimbing. 

Then, being once among the black trunks of the fir 
trees that grew thick between me and the river down in 
the valley, I began to lose fear. For action and tiio re- 
solve of the heart to do aometliing (it matters not what) 
are fine eolveiits of terror. I went atumhliug and trip- 
ping, now headlong, now crabwiae, on hands and kneee, 
till I came within sight of Esk Water slipping along be- 
tween its banks, an edging of foot-ice clinging to the shore 
grey-white, and the black water between dotted all over 
with little islands and tables of floating ice. For there had 
been a thaw up among the hills, and according to its wont, 
the ice came down to the sea in floating shreds and patches, 

And as I went I approached nearer to the fiendish 
laughter, till it seemed to come from the farther side of 
a little plantation which hid the bridge from my view. 
Tile old bridge of New Milna was a one-arched, high- 
backed, narrow stone causeway thrown over the Esk a 
century or two before, being, indeed, one of the first 
bridges in that part of the country. Wlien I saw it loom 
Hp through the trunks of the trees the thought came to 
me that if I could gain the centre of the archway before 
those who were carrying off my grandfather, I should be 
safe from all the powers of evil. For it is well known 
that even the fiends of hell cannot pass over rnaniug 
wat«r. It is not permitted to them. 
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So, miming at full speed, I circu tuna viga, ted the noisS 
and as I weat, keeping pretty higli up in the woods npi 
a carpet of pine needlea, I could see, as it were, witf| 
the tail of my eye, the forma of demons t 
neath on the edge of the darlc water. 

I had not the presence of mind to think what it meaii^ 
at the time, but it seemed to me that a taller 6en* 
shaped like a man beat one in woman's form, who strug- 
gled and laughed and kicked, while yet a third held her 
by the arm. On the snow there lay a dark lump, wUicK 
I knew to be the poor corpse of my grandfather, thushai 
ried and tossed about by these veritable fiends of the pid 

I had reached the coping of the bridge whilst thee 
dark shapes were still struggling beneath. I e 
the further side, keeping in shelter of the little parapet^ 
And then I felt more safe, for there was now runiiin|^ 
water between us. At the further side of the bridg( 
were certain dark arches which had been half walledfl 
across when the bridge was built, and furnished with fl 
fireplace and a chimney for poor wandering folk to lodgl 
in — a kindly provision of a former age w! 
took cognizance of the indigent and the helpless as wfH& 
as of the rich of the earth. 

So, keeping well in the dark of the shadow, I slippt 
into one of these, and there, eheltered from the wind an^ 
a little more at my ease, I watched what the murderoni 
wretches did on the further aide. 

At last, between beating and chiding, the laughter o 
the woman shape turned to most piteous wailin 
a soul lost to the mercy of God. The weeping was thai 
of a woman in deadly gripping pain, and i 
an effect on me that out of sympathy, as it were, I whim 
pered like a dog. Help it I could not. Yet I kept t" 
sound low for fear that. they should hear me. 
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Then, leaving the woman, the man-aiiape came to the 
edge of the water, and witli a dark wand shaped like a 
shepherd's crook in his hand he drew inward towards 
him a cake of floating ice greater thau the others. At 
first I feared that this was some cantrip by which they 
hoped to overpass the running water and come at me 
in my hiding-place. But presently I saw that they 
*Bgarded me not, nor indeed knew that they were 
Watched by moi'tal eye. 

Then from my hiding-place I heard the leader rate 
tUe others who were in the shape of women, saying that 
Dow the job was done it behooved to finish it quickly and 
''Q gone. So at hia word the two aided him to lift the 
''*r k heap from the ground and carry it painfully to the 
c^Xce of ice, which he had anchored with hie shepherd'a 
ci"<:>ek in a little sheltered bay at the lower side of the 
I'r^^ige. Upon this, with infinite care, they laid the 
^>c><ay. And then the black shape that had chidden the 
otlaerB set the shank of his crook to the edge of the cake 
oE ice and "stelied" against it with all his might, I 
B*"^^ it turn slowly, like a wheel upon its axle. Then, 
with the black burden still upon it, pass sullenly out of 
my sight down the rush of Eak Water. 

Then the company of demons (as in my phantasy I 
D&d come to think them) stood aa it had been watching 
tneir strange ship and stranger cargo depart for another 
world. Thereafter I heard them clamber, crjing and 
quarrelling as before, up the bank, and so disappear out 
of my sight. 

How I reached the blue chamber where I had been left 
™ Bleep I know not. I remember nothing whatever of 
^"^ journey back. Yet I must have found my way 
through the pine trees out of the dark plantation and 
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clambered again up the frost-bitten ivy. For the po( 
shit wlio made the morning lirea dlBoovered me Btiff and 
cold, Ijing within my chamber, the window open, my 
face all scratched and bleeding, and the coveriete lying, 
hither and thither as I hod thrown them when I leai 
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np in my haste. 

By this time the morning had come richly np froiA' 
the east. The horizon was rimmed with red and orange, 
while all the valley awam in a snbtle haze, bine like 
tiirquoiee. It was the Sabbath day, and folk were lai 
astir, as is the Scottish cuetom. 

The morning was eo quiet that at first I thought 
snpper must have disagreed with me, and that I hi 
dreamed or doted. The mnrder I bad Been done, ai 
all the adventure of the bridge and the demons m 
appeared nnreal, till, looking out, I saw beneath me ttii 
trampled enow and felt the stiffnesB in all my liml 
and the cuts and bruises I had received when stumbl 
in the dark from tree to tree. 

Yet for the life of me I could not find the pwi* 
through which I had looked into my grandfather'! 
The wainscot was continnons, and the arras hung qnil 
and unstirred in the grey light of morning. Almost' 
believed that Sir James, whom in my dream I had 
so foully murdered, was asleep in the next room, 
would presently come knocking at my chamber d< 
aud bidding me rise for family worship. 

I went down the stairs, and till I reached the froi 
door found nothing amiss, save certain wet patches npt 
the polished floor wbei'e snow had melted, as if broug] 
in upon the boots of careless folk. 

Desolate looked the wide promenade in front of tl 
house, with its chill atone balustrades and the broi 
autumn leaves scattered about upon the thin snow. 
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WEB with a shiiiider that I paBeed duwu the avenue and 
through the gates toward the dwelling of Utuphray 
Spiirwity at the mill-honee hy the riyer side. 

And even as I did bo a mail came running at full speed 
towards the house, crying that they had found Sir Jamea 
/ying frozen in Esk Water, his heiid down aud all the 
breath quite gone out of his hody. 

After this I had not proceeded far when I saw two 
stiind in the highway, at sight of whom I stopped. It 
"i^^M Philip /Stansfield and the minister, Mr. John Bell. 
J^ went over into the field, as if I had lost somewhat, and 
*^*reeping cautionsly along with intent to pasa them, I 
fc».^aird by accident the matter of their disconrse. 

Philip Stansfleld was wailing and lamenting to the 
**^>inister that his poor father had of late gone quite dis- 
***^^t in his mind. 

"You yourself muat have oheerred it," he said. 
During the dark hours o£ last night he left his bed 
^^'^d is gone we know not where. A Uigfiland dagger 
^*^Bo is missing." 

" You fear that Sir James hath done himself a mis- 
^^lief. Woe is me) It ia but too probable, ETenyeet«r- 
^*«nb6 was bewailing his fate— and even blaming you, 
^ir, as the source of all his miseries." 

"Alas, yes," said Philip Stansfleld, " my poor father 
"^Vas led to think so by that evil-hearted Englishman, 
^^mphray Spurway, who is behindhand with his rent. 
-And if aught hath happened to my father, I am sure 
"tlat he is at the bottom of it. And by God's grace I 
■*ill make him bang for itl " 

"A proper enough eentiment," said the minister. 
"Hike not Episcopiana and sectaries myself." 

Then, malting a little detour, I passed tliem, and, 
going a little way farther down in the bed of the river, 
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I saw a little cloud of folk assembled, all most earnestly 
looking at something. I went down and mingled with 
them, but none took any notice of me. Nor waa it 
likely. For there on its face, frozen in firmly on either 
side, and the tails of his thick blue coat dabbling danklj 
in the smooth black water of the pool, was the body of 
Sir James Stanefield. 

Then one Andrew Grieve, that had been his baron 
bailie, went in and broke the ice, and with many hands 
to help drew him to shore, a most dismal sight to 
He would have chafed his master's Ungers and dra^ 
off his boots, but Philip Stansfield, coming up at 
moment, bade him desist, urging that it was useless 
wicked to strive against Grod. 

Then, the place being near to the cloth mill, Umphray 
Spurway came out at the commotion, pulling his coat 
about his shoulders and buttoning his points like one 
who has not slept lialf enough. 

At sight of him Philip Stansfield cried out, "There, 
is the murderer of mj father. Seize hint! 
himl " 

And all turned to look at Umphray Spurway, w] 
came elbowing his way through the throng and sayii 
"Now, then! Now, then!" after the wont of 
Yorkshiremen. 

As soon as he saw the body he clapped down on 
knees beside it, crying out, " My friend — my poor friei 
and benefactor — who bath done this thing ? 

And the tears ran down his cheeks, for, though litUe 
given to show affection, this man loved my grandfather. 

"Seize the murderer! Hold himl" cried Philip 
Stansfield. And at his word two of his faction, 
Mark and George Johnson (called the "Devil's Tailor' 
came forward to lay hands on him. 
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But the great EngliBbnian lieaTeil liimaelf up like a 
l-ioii among jackals and such like. 

His chin stuck out etjuarely with the red beard upon 
It. and his brown hair fell over his hrow like the mane 
«f a lion. 

" Have any of you a word to say to me ? " lie cried iu 

^ great voice. And from before the mere wind of hia 

"Uprising Saul Mark and the " Devil's Tailor " fell back. 

*' Have you any word to say to me, Philip Stansfleldf " 

"ie said again, turning on the young man. 

" I proclaim this man my father's murderer! " cried 
Tbilip Stansfieid. " Seize him and take him to the 
Oreat House. Tjiere we will find means to make him 
apeak the truth concerning this matter." 

And at hia woi'ds there was a certain movement among 
those retainers of Sir James who stood near. Perhaps 
they thought that it might be as well to he friends with 
the heir now that the father was no more. 

So led by Saul Mark and George Johnson, a second 
time they drew near to seize him. 

■" I think not," Umphray Spurway cried aloud, and, 
dratt-iug a whistle from his bosom, which he ever wore 
on a lanyard about his neck, he blew three shrill blasts 
upon it, as seamen are wont to do. And out of the 
mills and little low houses there issued a swarm of 
weavers, dyers, fullers, and all the workmen whom 
Umphray Spurway had brought with him from Eng- 
land. Every man had in his hand such weapons as 
he had made shift to snatch most readily. 

"Now, sir," said "Umphray Spurway, "will you take 
menow?" 

" The sheriS will take you soon enough, and bang you 
high for this cruel murder!" cried Philip Stansliold, 
tftJffDing deeply to find himself thus baffled. " Take 
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up the body of my father and bring it to his own cham- 
ber. God will discover the truth! ^^ 

" Aye^ that He will ! ^' cried Umphray Spurway, stand- 
ing like a pillar of fire among his men^ ae the level sun 
of that winter morn touched his red beard. 

And deep in my heart I thought, " And I will help 
Him." 
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CHAPTER VT 



UUBDEB CSIETH FROM THE GROUND 

At the Great House of New Milns and in the feudal 
hamlet about it there were mighty confusion and deray. 
" Murder! murderl " That word of ugliest sound in 
all languages, was on every lip. Yet none knew of 
rights whom to blame for the deed, and many that were 
unfriendly glared at each other, hope and fell auapicion 
leaping eagerly up into their eyes. 

Philip Stansheld and his party ran hither and thither, 
crying, " Death to Umphray Spurway! " Some blamed 
the minister, Mr. John Bell. A few even cried, " To the 
Lodge Yctt! " ready to asaert that the burden of the 
deed fell on my poor mother, because, her son being the 
heir (my fatlier, Philip Stansfield, having been disin- 
herit), she had the best reasons for wishing Sir James 
out of the way. 

Indeed, for two or three hours tho country-side was in 
euch a taking that the most part hastily armed them- 
eelves, and every man looked askance at his neighbour. 

Meantime the poor harried corpse lay on the very 
dining-table where he had made merry with his friends 
the night before, and Philip Stansfield had set one 
of his cronies at the door with a drawn sword in hia hand, 
ordering him to cut down any that should attempt to 
go within. 

It was Robin Green who first brought this word to 
TJmphray Spurway at tho Miln House, adding that my 
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grandmother, the poor Lady Stansfield, had shut herself 
in her room and summoned to her the minister, Mr. 
John Bell, to hold a service. At first I was too much 
afraid of Philip Stansfield, my father, and overpressed 
with the horror of what I had seen in the Blue Eoom to 
reveal anything. But as soon as Umphray Spurway had 
taken me from the water-side and brought me to his own 
house, I came to myself and told him all I had seen, 
only begging him to keep it secret; for I was convinced 
that if I were called upon to witness publicly Philip 
Stansfield would certainly kill me. 

The Englishman, who (as they all have) had in him a 
fine instinct of law-abiding, whistled softly while I was 
telling him my tale. He narrowed his eyes till the 
pupils became no more than darkly twinkling tri- 
angles in his broad rosy face. Then when he had 
asked a question or two he went to a little desk whereon 
were many papers and samples of cloth, and sweeping all 
aside with a full half -circle of his arm, he sat down and 
squared his elbows to write a letter. This being pres- 
ently finished, he folded it up and sealed it carefully with 
his own seal. Then he called Eobin Green to him. 

" Take this letter immediately to Edinburgh," he 
said. " I will saddle you a horse out of my stable that 
will carry you easily and quickly thither. Go to the 
house of Mr. George Hume, cloth merchant in the Grass 
Market. He is great with my Lord Advocate." 

" Sir," said Eobin Green, " I will gladly go. But I am 
an old man and may not ride so expeditiously as one 
of the younger men in your employ — your 'prentice 
William Bowman, for example." 

" Nay," said Spurway, " it will be fitter that you 
should go. Take what time you need. I will keep the 
castle here till my Lord send a commissary hither to 
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:e perquisition concerning the truth of this most foul 
lUrder." 

said Robin, " say no more. For my poor 
lex's sake I would ride to London, let alone the little 
-€rail to Edinburgh. For thirty year he hath been a good 
blaster to me, and now when he is cruelly done to death 
lie shall not go unavenged, if Robin Green's auld banes 
-will baud thegetherl " 

"' I will accompany you some part of the way," an- 
swered Umphray Spurway. " I desire not that Master 
Philip, who ia lording it for the nonce up at the Great 
House, should take you with that letter in your posses- 
sion. I will see you past the Lodge Yett in safety." 

So saying, he blew upon his little silver pipe, for in the 
Wauk Mill by the Esk Water everything was done by so 
many blasts of the Englishman's whistle, just as it is 
upon a King's ship at sea. And scarcely had the shrill 
sound died away when the weavers poured out of their 
weaving sheds and wooden barracks, where they were 
rrating, into the quadrangle, and there stood waiting 
their master in proper enough ranks and companies. 

Umphray Spurway went out and said somewhat to 
them, the purport of which I could not hear. But he 
chose some thirty, whom he bade arm them with muskets, 
pistolets, and whingers out of an armoury which he kept 
in the drying-loft over the dye-house; because that in the 
unsettled state of the country the Enghshman had 
drilled his retainers like a military command. For some- 
times the rumour had run that the dragoons were coming 
to search the mills for rebellious hill folk, and sometimes 
that the wild Whigs were on the march to bum it down 
as an invention of the devil and a haunt of Episcopahans. 
So that Umphray Spurway reckoned to make himself safe 
in either case. 
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Now, the heart of a boy ia ever the same. In spi 

of the dreadfid nature of my position and the 
and affrighting experiences of the night, I was whoU 
consoled by the mere pleasure of walking in step wit 
BO strong and military-looking a compdny of 
well-armed and able of body — if a trifle round-shou 
dered, as is indeed the wont of all weavers of cloth. 

Moreover, we were going to my mother's house, and 
pleased me to think that she should see me in such coi 
pany. walking beside Umphray Spurway almost like 
kind of lieutenant, aye, and taking as long strides aa a 
one man in the ranks. 

We were going through the croft at the back of t 
mansion house when we saw a little cloud of people coi 
flocking out of the gateway of the Great House. Th 
were all weaving in and out in a sort of turmoil, lii 
children playing "iig" about a preaching in the op 
air. In the midst was a man in black, whom they w( 
haling down the green croft, lie had a rope about ] 
neck, and when we came near we could see that it was ^ 
John Bell, the minister who had been so high in favof 
with my grandfather. 

Umphray Spurway ordered his men to halt be! 
some clumps of willows and gorse bushes that waved 
fluttered along the water-side. Meantime the rout 
clamorously towards us. There was a great fir tree 
little way up the croft, perhaps a stone's throw or therel 
from the bushes where we were hidden. The hivin 
cluster of men and women who surrounded Mr. Be 
halted beneath it, and we could see that the poor minifii 
still had the rope drawn about his neck so tight that I 
was half strangled. 

"ITp with him! " cried the voice of Philip Stansfieli 
" he has as good as confessed his guilt. We may not 
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3 at once to put an end to his partner, the English- 

anan, but we will execute vengeance on this paltering 

Togue, who, as it were, was taken red-handed. Up the 

"tree with you, Deil's Tailor, and tlirow the rope over a 

■ trKDch. I am a magistrate and I order you to do it! " 

The poor minister stood silent, his lips moving, hut not 

B sensible word coining from them. He seemed turned 

Btone, only iiis wild and glassy eyes wandering this way 

fc-snd that. Then Philip Stansfield read from a paper 

I a eort of warrandice for the "execution," of which I 

could only make out the words "art and part in the 

erune of cruelly slaying Sir James Stansfield, depriving 

him of his life and eke of his pocket-book, with sundry 

moat valuable papers and moneys therein." 

"> And ever as he read, he continually interrupted to tug 

at the noose which was round the neck of the poor dumb 

victim, crying out at each pull, " I will have his life, the 

black-hearted rogue!" Or again, "How like you that, 

murderer of my father? " And nnon, " So will I serve 

tTmphray Spurway, the Englishman, and all that in the 

past have cro8.sed and harassed me! " 

And all the tail that followed the young man cried out 
fawningly, " Aye, serve him so. Sir Philip! " 

At this Umpbray Spurway smiled grimly, but did not 
offer to move hand or foot to save the minister tUI the 
Bian called the Deil's Tailor had descended to the ground 
with the end of the rope in his hand. 

"Make ready!" cried Philip Stansfield to his com- 
pany, who at his word act their hands to the rope like so 
many hinds playing pranks at a hiring fair, laughing and 
jesting with a drunken jollity about the poor trembling, 
ifhite-gilled minister, and telling him with what a plump 
be would find himself in another world. 
" Now pray your best, Mr. Minister," said Philip 
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Stansfield to Mr. Bell, " for by my faith as a gentlem 
in five mintiteB you will be in Abraham's bosom — audi 
right sorry I am for the patriarchi " 

Then he counted, " One, two, th- " 

But ITmphraj Spurway was before him, stepping, I 
coolly ioto the midst of them. 

" Surround them, men! " he cried at the pitch of Mb 
great voice, and at his words the thirty weavers came 
forth from their hiding-places with cocked muBkets and 
drawn swords, to the great confusion of the half-drunkea ' 
sots who had been so light-heartedly haling the minister J 
to his death. Only Philip Stansfield himself stood hift-1 
ground, for with all the half-maniacal fury he showed a£ ■ 
this time no one denied htm a sort of brute courage. Hel 
was indeed ever resolutely and even insolently ready tiyM 
accept the consequences of his acts. 

The rope that had been in the hands of his followers 
swung to and fro over the branch of the fir tree; and 
presently, as Mr. Bell sank on his knees to give thanks 
for hia deliverance from his persecutors, it slipped and ■ 
fell to the ground with the sound of a whip cracking, 

"Andnow, sir, what means this farce?" said UmphraylB 
Spurway, looking sternly at the young man, whose faeo, 1 
usually bloated with drink and passion, was now of an 
unpleasantly mottled pallor, like freshly cooled potted 1 
meat. 

" Nay," returned Philip Stansfield, braving it out, , 
with iiis hand on his hip and his feathered bonnet cocked 
on his head, " were it not for your weavers I had served J 
yon the same. And I will yet see you swing each besidi 
the other in the Grasa Market, if not here. You two wera 
the last seen with my father. You were drinking with'l 
him both in the change-house and in his own chamber. T 
You were forth of your house all night, and there is ' 
46 
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evidence to prove that you were seen casting hia body 
into the river at past twelve of the clock yestreen nigh 
to the old bridge of Esk." 

The man's arrogant efirontery both amazed and dazed 
me, and I think that I was about to cry out in denial, 
but Umphray Spurway curtly bade me be silent. 

" Well," he said, "' for that which I have done I am 
ready and willing to answer, as you must also answer for 
your lawless deed in putting this minister in fear of hia 
life without trial or colour of law." 

" I am not answerable to a pock-pudding wabster! " 
said Sir Philip Stansfield, waving his hand contemp- 
tuously. 

" No? " replied Spurway, dryly. " Then it were better 
for you to go and prepare the replies you will make to 
those to whom you are answerable; for doubtless a ques- 
" ' m or two will be asked about this nighf s work of more 
one." 

The young man did not deign to make any rejoinder, 
but turned on his heel, and strode away up the green 
croft towards the Great House of New Milna, of which 
he had taken complete possession, ordering all things 
within it from the first moment of his father's death, 
as if he were its undisputed master. 

Umphray Spurway watched him go with the same 
grim smile on hia face which it had worn ever since I 
had told him my tale. And somehow I knew as well as 
if he had said it that he was thinking how far Robin 
Green had ridden on his way towards the house of Mr. 
George Hume, merchant in the Edinburgh Grass Market, 
and particular intimate of my Lord Advocate, Sir James 
iple of Stair. 
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It was twelve of the clock on the night of the Sabhath, I 
the day of the discovery of the murder, when, lying asleep M 
in a trundle bed in the houee of Umphray Spurway, 1 1 
awoke with a mighty commotion without Bounding ii 
ear. My mother was in the great bed near me. She haS' ^ 
come from the Lodge Yett in the company of tlniphray 
Spurway and his folk. For the Englishman judged it un- 
safe to leave her in that lonely and defenceless house, at 
the mercy of a wild beast run mad like Jier huBband^ 
Philip Stansfield. My motherwould have stayed on at the 
Lodge, being, though a little woman, still brave enough 
in spirit in spite of having been broken down in health 
with her troubles. But both the minister and Hr, Spur- 
way flceched and prayed upon her to come away for my 
sake, urging intently that there was no saying of what 
iniquity her husband might not be guilty in his present 
state of anger and drunken fury. 

So it was arranged that for a time she should come to J 
the mill-house, wliich was situated so pleasantly hy the) 
weir whose water drives the great water-wheels. XXm- 1 
phray Spurway slept in a little box-like office in the mill | 
itself, having given up his own chamber to the minister. 
My mother and I lay, aa I have said, in the guest 
chamber. And I was never better pleased than to ex- 
change the solemn-smelling, emptily resounding Great 
House and the lonely dank little Lodge Yett, hidden i 
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"among the trees, for such an abidlng-pkce. It was cheer- 
ful beyond words. All day long the hum and click of 
the ehuttloB never ceased. The creaking noise of many 
bearaB, all moving in unison, was music in my ears, 
gladsome as the sound of larks singing above a spring . 
meadow. 

Then at night there was the song of the river over the 
weir, and the splash of the water tumbling from the 
wooden mill-lade or trough into the black pool beneath 
the great wheel. I could never get enough of these 
things, and shall always connect the first perfect happi- 
ness of my life with the liumming weaving-rooms and 
I plashing waters about the Miln House of Umphray Spur- 
aray, the Englishman, 
r But at midnight a noise of stirring about the house 
Voke me in tlie place where, though already a great fel- 
fev, I lay very well content — that is, in the little hollow 
pDong the bedclothes, with my mother beside me in her 
<bwn bed. I know not very well why I awaked, if it were 
not that my mother put an arm out to assure herself of 
my presence. For though a woman outraged and de- 
Bjiised by the husband of her youth may lie and see the 
morning come in with unshut eye; or a high mystic (like 
Mr. James Wellwood of Tindergarth) may in like man- 
ner " wander all night sleepless upon the banks of TJlai, 
plucking an appk^ here and there," yet a boy's thoughts 
are not thus absorbed in the hours of repose. He will 
sleep through a cannonade or an earthquake. That is, 
for ordinary. But at al! events my mother's stirring 
eoBily awoke me, and a moment after T found myself on 
my feet looking out of the window. There was a dancing 
of lights down in the valley beyond tlie Esb Water, and 
distant voices, which came aoughiug irregularly up to us, 
being almost drowned by the plash and roar of the weir. 
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But nearer — indeed, under my very window- 
that which made me pull on my breeches with haste and 
diligence. Umphraj Spurway was ordering his little 
force of weavers once more into marching array, and the 
minister, Mr. Bell, was standing ready as it were to ac- 
company thera. 

I had not all my clothes rightly on when I ran down- 
stairs, crying to my mother that I would not he long, 
and (to my present sorrow) disohejing her command to 
come quietly hack to bed. For, indeed, I was never used 
to minding my mother much, nor she to insisting upon 
strict obedience. But so soon as Mr, Spurway saw me 
he ordered me back, and even bo I must perforce have 
gone; for it was a different thing to disobey TJmphray 
Spurway, and one that I for one would not have ven- 
tured upon. But recollecting himself, he said, speaking 
as if in a kind of musCj " It will do him good. , His eye 
may yet long after the savour of the Sodom apple. Let 
him come and sea how bitter it may be In the bellyl ■ 

And after that he took no more notice of me, but. 
divided his party into two. One section he gave into the 
hand of William Bowman, bidding him keep watch at 
the Miln House and mount guard to preserve both my 
mother and the property of his master from harm during 
his absence. 

And William Bowman obeyed, though I dare say he 
desired as greatly as I had to accompany us. Then 
ITmphray Spunvay waved a hand towards the window 
where my mother lay. For he was always more than 
ordinarily taken up about her, and if he had only to con- 
duct her across a muddy road he took care of her as if 
she had been so much breakable glass that might fall 
asunder ere he could bring her to the further side. But 
this, at the time, I set down as an English custom, and 
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XfiBOlved never to practise, obeerving that it drew the 
eyes of men, making them eniile and wiak to each other 
privately. 

So we marched two by two down the little loaning, 

ifl, lo! like the rubbing of a wet palm over a school 
elate, the kindly glow of the wateh-lighta at the 
Miln House was blotted out, and the singing noise of the 
weir ceased as if a door had been abut between us and 
the downrush of the water. 

" Philip, lad," said TJraphiay Spurway, " I have 
brought you out this night that ye may be witnosa to a 
strange tranaaetion — one that ye will never forget, one 
that (rightly considered and thought on) will be a bog- 
gart to fright ye from evil-doing more than the devil and 
the Ten Commands." 

We went down the water-side to the forda of Esk, 
marching silently. And as we went Mr. John Bell 
would have improved the occasion with sundry remarks 
upon the fate of sinners and the certainty with which 
their sine found them out, but Umphray Spurway {a lit- 
tle roughly, aa I thought) bade him keep the wind in the 
bladder against the Sabbath day. To which the miniator 
answered nothing. Anon we came to the ford across 
the Esk Water, and here it was no pleasant road we had 
to travel. For the iloods were out, and what with the 
melting of the snows and the great pieces of ice floating 
by in the swirl of the shallows, it took the men some of 
them above the knee, and indeed to the waist, as often as 
they slipped from the stepping-stones. As for Mr. 
Bell, he was wet breast-high by falling from the great 
centre boulder, and, indeed, was well-nigh wholly 
swept away, the strength of the ford at that place 
warring against the atones. But while struggling thus 
in the water he had this expression ; " Lord, I am 
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about Thy worki 1 look to Thee to bring me eafely j 
through." 

And it really seemed as if after that the -watersfl 
Blacked and became less impasBable. Aa for me, I was-f 
neither wet nor weary, for Umphray Spurway caught me I 
op on the verge of the black interspace and carried me J 
right sickerly on his shoulder to the other side, going I 
as easily as ii I had been no more than a pound weight 
avoirdupois. 

Presently we were past the peril of the waters, and, J 
the minister returning thanks, Umphray Spurway put, 
his hand on his shoulder and said, " Sir, I humbly cravei 
your pardon for my uncivil words. I spoke as a rude I 
man, for which I am heartily sorry," And Mr. Belli 
answered that he cared no more about the matter; forf 
which I thought the better of him. 

But all this was soon forgot when we came to where the -| 
little town of Moreham lies low beneath the kirk thereof. , 
For we saw lights dancing here and there — ^not lanthoma I 
with dip candles in them alone, such as men use at the I 
stables or maidens at the morning milking of the cowB, I 
but great torches of tar and rosin knots, making a red I 
trail of fire above on the dark and cloudy sky. As we I 
came nearer we heard also the crying of voices and the a 
trampling of many shod feet. So we went fast, that I 
those who had been wetted at the ford might take no 
hurt. 

Then, as we proceeded at the swaying trot of the Irish 
harvester, we came on a man running as eagerly as our^ 
selves, but in a contrary direction. Him Umphray Sptuv 
way called upon to halt, and, when he did not, tripped 
him up incontinent, being of a eountiy where they are 
skilled in such ploys. Thereafter Spurway stelled the 
man up on his feet again and said to him, " Ah , William 
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' Hobson, 'tis you! Whither away so fast, I pray you, at 
this hour of the morning? What goes forward with so 
great a concourse of folk in the kirk of Morehani? " 

Then the man, being held fast on both sides and seeing 
no remedy, told us how Philip Stansfield had given 
orders for the burial of his father that night secretly in 
the kirk-yard of Moreham, which was more retired than 
that of New Milna, and in which also was the family 
burying-place of the Stansfields. 

" For," cried the man, " he has gone about swearing 
that whether liia father were murdered by the English- 
man or whether he made away with himself, he died a 
dog's death and should be buried like a dog out of the 
house that was once his own!" 

And ao fiercely did the young man speak to all about 
him that no man dared to counter him by word or look. 
For, as William Robson testified, ever since the finding 
of his -father, Philip Stausfield had been wild and dis- 
ordered, threatening with death any that withstood him 
in the smalleBt trifie. 

" Life — life," he would cry; " at long and last I am 
come into my heritage of new life. I, that was yeater- 
eve as a lick-pot lackey and a whipped cur, ara now be- 
come the master of all, and on the heads of them that 
flouted me I will clean the mire from my shoon! " 

" We will go down and see what is to be seen! " said 
Umphray Spurway. " Set William Robson in the midst, 
that ho may not escape, and every man follow me quietly, 
as I bade you at first." 

So, falling into the train, hut yet keeping carefully in 
the dark behind, we follrfwed the riotous concourse on its 
way up to the kirk of Moreham. I remember, as we 
mounted the slope, seeing the heard of the Englishman 
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glow red as fire in tho light of the toBsing pitch-pine 
imots ahead of us. 

Then, when they slowed to go up the final aBcent, ws 
passed behind the whin bushes, and, bending our heads, 
hid ourselves at the back of the kirk-dyke before they 
entered. And a gruesome sight it was that we looked 
upon from that coign of vantage. 

Two women went first dancing and singing ribald songs 
incongruouBly mixed with psalm tunes. These had 
torches in their hands and would often stop to swear if 
one scattered tar on the other as they waved their fire- , 
brands in the air. And more than once I thought that 
they would certainly fall like furies one on the other.. 
The wilder of the two was that same buxom blowzilind 
Janet Mark whom I had seen at the change-house with 
Philip Stansfield. The other I knew not at that time. 

Then came the corpse of my grandfather, white- 
sheeted and coffinless, borne upon the shoiddera of half 
a dozen men, and looking, thus mishandled and abused, 
at least twice the length of an ordinary man. I mind^ 
clear as the pen in my hand, that my poor grandfather'ac 
swathed head affrighted me more than all, for it waa' 
not stifE, hut rather waggled this way and that from side 
to side like a twig with a broken top — a memory for a 
grown man to carry with him to his grave, let alone 
a halfling boy such as I was. 

And a thousand times since when I have slept alone 
(nay, even now, after I have been in strange places foT 
years and encountered many lamentable haps and mis- 
haps) I could wish that I had never seen that grey un- 
stable hall, which looked at me that night over the shoul- 
der of the Deil's Tador. 

This unseemly procession came into the kirk-yard with 
levity and jest, stumbling over grave stones, the most 
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tart of the concourse being well touched with strong 

The six bearers in especial went forward, kicif- 

Rfngi cursing, and swearing, hke men not in love with 

r wort, who would have out their anger upon the 

Y stones beneath their feet. 

Presently they came to an open grave, where was a 

' man still busily ])iling up the red earth aJong the sides, 

a Ian thorn shining down from the grave-bead upon his 

bare hairy arms and besweated brow. This opening was 

not made in the walled family vault of the Stansfields, 

bat rather in the sunny corner where the poor folk lie, 

and this by special order of the dead man's son, 

Philip StansBeld walked beside the body, not robustly 
and noisily like the others, but rather dull and sullen, 
like a devil from hell whose leave of absence is almost 
expired. 

So when the two women stood near the grave, and 

Vivilh their feet detached some of the mould hack again 

into the yawning deep, he turned upon them, condemn- 

Vjng their souls to black perdition for ever and threaten- 

Ming to kill them, if they stood not where he had ordered 

'them, without moving so much as a little finger. Then 

he bade the grave-digger, Sanl Mark, to come out of the 

hole that he had made for a lazy good-for-nothing, 

swearing that it was deep enough for all it had to keep 

from the crows, and called to the six hearers to " east in 

that carrion and be brisk." 

But these men, ignorant cottiers and ditchers about 
the Great House, had yet hearts kindlier for the poor 
clay than their master. For very gently they lowered 
the miserable harried body till it rested on a bed of kin- 
dred soil. 

But at the grave-foot Philip Stansfield stood silent 

with his arms folded, and at the head the two ill women 
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spat upon tlic noble dead and cursod him with voices libl 
to the croaking of ravena. 

'• Cover up! '" cried Philip Stansfield ahruptly, wavii 
hia band to the bearera and to Saul Mark, the gravw 
digger. And they would liave done it hastily, 
men in fear of their lives, some with spades and ahoTelM 
some with nothing better than pieces of ancient coffi 
and lid-plates, and eome with their naked hande; but ^ 
that moment Umphray Bpurway stepped over the kir)^ 
dyke and commanded them to stop. 

'■ I charge you in the King's name to mind what ] 
are about; for this is a hanging matter for all of you—; 
to bury one concerning whose death there ia grave buj 
picion of black murder having been committed." 

" What have ye to do with how I dispose of ] 
father?" cried Philip Stansfield. "English dog, 
to your kennel I Ye will hear enough of murder dp b 
be bygone yet! " 

" Like and very like," said Umphray Spurway, com 
posedly. " I speak not to you, I'hilip Stansfield; I know" 
better. But I warn these men whom ye would lead into 
treason. Hear, Saul Mark, and you that are with him:' 
I promise you I will make such a mutiny that the Parlia- 
ment of the estates and the King's high Majesty shall 
hear of it, if ye put away this man's corpse without either 
fiseal's examination or colour of crowner law! " 

But at that the young man Philip Stansfield flashed i 
paper before his eyes with an insolent gesture. 

" There — what think ye of that? " he cried. " That 
is an order from Sir James Dalrymple of Stair to biu 
the body immediately! " 

Umphray Spurway took it and, calling for a lajithoiT 
perused it, looking well and long at the signature. Bui 
though he shook his head and' doubted, he could make 
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nothing of it, and so, much dashed in spirit and aston- 
ished, the're remained nothing for us but to retire and 
betake ourselves homeward. 

And as we went the two women laughed and waved 
their torches triumphantly over the grave which the 
bearers were now fast filling up under the direction of 
Saul Mark. But Philip Stansfield stood silent with 
folded arms at the gravels end, watching the clods smit- 
ing the face of the dead. 
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THE GBEY-EYED MAN 



It was once more in the midmost deeps of the night. 
Two restless expectant days had come and gone, when 
a second time I was waked out of my first sleep by a 
knocking at our chamber door. My mother said in a 
pitiful voice that she desired to know who was there, 
whereto Umphray Spurway answered that he must have 
me with him as a witness to tell what I knew; for that 
a great man from Edinburgh had come to Moreham 
to make perquisitionin to all the circumstances of the 
killing. 

"Alas! when will all this cease and we live again in 
quiet?" said my mother, kissing me; "but take him. 
Only bring the lad back to me safe." 

" With my own life! " cried Umphray Spurway from 
without the door. " Be sure of it, madam." 

At this my mother rose and helped to array me, which 
I suffered gladly enough. 

There was nothing but night alarms at this time, and 
though my heart beat, the turmoil and the strangeness 
made it all mightily taking to a boy of my age and dis- 
positions. 

At the stairs^ foot I found a party of four assembled, 
eagerly scrutinising a paper with the aid of a dark lant- 
horn. 

Presently I gathered from their talk that this was an 
order from the Privy Council for raising and examining 
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the body of Sir James, Further, that the one produced 
at the first burial by Philip had been forged. Three of 
the four were cbirurgeonB, or, as they soon after began to 
be called, eurgeons. 

The fourth was a man the like of whom for native 
dignity I had never seen, not of outstanding stature or 
greatly noticeable indeed, but of a, quiet port and with 
each a pair of eyea— forth-looking eyes that seemed to 
bore holes when they fell upon anything. Then all of 
HB went to Moreham Kirk, but not this time by the 
ford, there being, said the leader, no occasiou for hurry. 
So we took a wide cast about, and passed over by More- 
ham Brig, under which I could see the black water flow- 
i&g fast in the enow-bound narrows of the linn as we 
itamed the corner, and so came in due time to the Kirk 
Yett. 

Here, to my mingled trepidation and joy, were real 
King's soldiers keeping guard. I couid see the star- 
shine glitter faint on their bayonets, no brighter at the 
brightest than print seen by the light of glow-worms, 
and the sight gave me a curious prideful feeling in my 
throat. 

The grave in Poor Man's Acre was already empty, the 
loosely compacted earth being again turned up red, while 
a sentry stood over it, for what purpose I know not. 

We were admitted to the kirk, and there upon the 
backs of three high trestles at the head eud of the aisle 
lay the body upon a bier. Candles were standing about, 
fixed each in a dab of its own grease, on sconces set 
against the wall. A second guard of soldiers stood be- 
tween the chirurgeons and the others who stood outside 
awaiting the event. I shivered aa 1 watched, and the 
prideful feeling within me died utterly away. The men 
baeied themselves with knives and vials about the body. 
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The onlj Bound was that of their feet and tl 
whispering one to the other. 

It was fully an hour afterwards, and nigh the break- 
ing of the morning, when one of the chirurgeona looked 
down and heckoned the grey-eyed man, who meantime 
had been busily and qnietlj looking over jiapers which 
he had brought with him, bound with bright-coloured 
tape into a neat sheaf. 

He went immediately within the cordon. The chief 
chirnrgeon whiBi>ered something in hia ear. HeJxeld up 
his hand, and lo! at the signal an officer sprang along 
the aisle and was out of the door like a shot. 

Then everyone waited more wearily than before, save 
and except the grey-eyed man, who again buried himself 
deep in his papers. The chirurgeons covered up the 
poor harried body, and I was glad of thnt. Thus dis- 
mally enough we waited, as I say, hearing nothing but 
the dreep of large miet drops as they formed on the 
leafless twigs and splashed irregularly on the roof, and 
the whisp, whisp of the doctors cleansing their horrid 
tools, breathing on them and looking at them close to 
the light. 

Then all suddenly we heard on the kirk-brae the 
ordered tramp of feet coming nearer, and presently the 
rattle of arms grounded without. There was a hoarse 
bark of command, and Umpbray Spurway opened the 
door at a sign from the (juiet grey-eyed man. He sim- 
ply looked np from his papers, nodded, and so dropped 
his head again to his task. 

So there in the dim gloaming of the morniug we saw 
a company of His Majesty's footguards standing at atten- 
tion across the path, looking very spruce and bravo in the 
grey light from the east. Another word of command 
and they separated, wheeling right and left with sudden 
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nsh of accoutrement, aod lol there between the opeii 
38vea of the door, witii an armed soldier on either side 
■of hira, stood Philip Stauafield, ray father. 

Then in the little kirk of Morefiam and within the 
walla of the harled masonry befell a scene to wring a 
heart of atone. There was no pitifulness of appeal about 
the expression or attitude of Philip Stansfield. lie stood 
darkly eilent, blackly handsome as ever, and, gave that 
his complexion was mottled all over with patches of 
greyish white amid its tan, he looked such as I bad seen 
him in the change-houae. 

But behind him were the two bnxom women, Janet 
Mark and the other, whose name I did not know, 
their rosy cheeks turned ghastly white and the strong 
drink dead within them. Philip Stansfield stood for- 
ward and apart with a certain pridefulness, a black and 
bitter scorn lowering on his brow. But the two women 
kept weeping and bewailing their fate, wringing their 
hands and calling Heaven to witness that they were 
wholly innocent of all evil intent. 

To the corners of Janet Mark's apron there clung a 
conple of children, the first being that little Anna whom 
we last saw on' the kirk-yard wall at New Milne between 
lis and the stars; at the other side was a boy a year or 
two yonnger. When first I cast eyes upon the bairn I 
got a start. He had exactly the face I was accustomed 
to see in the glass when I was set to comb my hair — the 
same broad brow, the same hooky nose, the black hair 
worn short and coming to a sort of widow's peak in 
front. When first I saw him I was in a fret that 1 
might be allowed to play with him, but after a while 
I began to think that I might not like it so well, 

Moreham Kirk, as I remember it that morning, was 
indeed a ghastly and unholy sight. The chill yellowish 
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light was coming up reluctantly oat of the east, and 
mingled with the blue river mists into a kind of un- 
wholeBorae greenneBs, like that npon a dead man's face. 

The candles on the little platform hy the swathed 
corpse began to burn low, guttering in their sconces and 
dropping sideways unregarded. The white wrapping- 
eheete and the earth-stained mortclothe, the chirurgeons' 
abhorred instruments of probing and scission, above all 
the swathed formlesenesB on the bier — what wonder that 
I cried out and besought TJmphraj Spurway to take me 
away? 

But the Englishman, on the contrary, put an arm 
about my neck and patted me on the shoulder, lifting 
nie on a stool and assuring me that shortly I should 
be needed. 

I wondered what it was they waited for in the growing 
light. Save the grey-eyed keen-faced man all in the kirk, 
ohirurgeona and all, were blue with cold, many of them, 
indeed, shaking like leaves caught on gossamer cobwebs 
on an autumn morning. Then at a sign the two guards- 
men who stood gripping Philip Stanafield by the wrista 
brought him quite to the front beside the face of the 
dead, and at the same moment the grey-ej'ed man turned 
into the precentor's desk with his papers in his hand — 
as I thought, just like a minister about to dispense the 
elements on Sacrament Sunday. 

" I demand to know why I am brought here ? " cried 
the prisoner in a deep voice; "you shall answer for th^s, 
whoever you may be. I would advise you that I know 
the law. Whatever be the charge against me, I cannot 
be tried here without summons or warrandice." 

"You are not to he tried," said the man with the 
grey eyes, looking directly at the prisoner for the first 
time. 
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* At whose inBtancBj then, am I apprehended and held 
f tor examination ? " 

" That you wil! know soon enough," 

" I demand to kn6w now. I see not here either Proc- 

I orator Fiscal or Porteous Koll. If I urn well advised 

, only the next of kin to the dead or His Majesty's Advo- 

CBt« in person can prosecnte on a capital charge. I 

• myBclf am next of kin " 

'' And I have the honour to he His Majesty's Advo- 
cate," said the grey-eyed man, nodding over the black 
oak desk like an eagle upon a mountain peak before he 
lannchea himself upon the quarry in the vale. 

At this the women set up a shrill ciy of utmost fear; 
eren Philip Stansfield started forward ae if to break 
through bis guards, and all in that little kirk could hear 
his teeth grind convulsively togethei". But in an in- 
etant he had completely recovered himself. 

" I charge Umphray Spurway, cloth-weaver, and John 

Bell, minister, with the murder of my father. Sir James 

Stansfield," he cried, turning him about to where we 

stood. " These two were the last seen in his company. 

They alone knew that on the day of the deed he carried 

a great sum about with him, being the rents and mails 

of all his New Milns property. They alone made him 

drunk in the change-house of James Brjdson, as with 

. mine own eyes I saw and can prove by many witnesses. 

f Then, accompanying him home, they murdered him at 

I lUB own fireside at dead of night and cast him into the 

I Tirer." 

The King's Advocate, whom I now know to have been 
that far-renowned lawyer Sir James Dalrymple of Stair, 
listened to the young man's harangue with his head a 
little to the side. 

' ' Enough of this I You observe no probability or even 
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uniformity in your accusations," he answered sharply. 
" I on my part charge you, PhiUp Stansfield, and these 
two women, your accomplices, as art and part in the 
cruel murder of your father. Sir James Stansfield of 
New Milns. And now I will proceed to make precog- 
nition with regard to the facte." 

At this the two women act up a lond aud desolate wail- 
ing, but, as before, Philip Htanafield grimly commanded 
himself, so that, villain as be was, I could not refnse 
h JTP a certain admiration. 

The Lord Advocate turned to the women. 

"Be silent," .he said. "I urge you to eonfeas the 
truth as yon value your lives. I do not call you guilty 
us this man is guilty. I ofier you the chance to speak 
now." 

" We are innocent — we ken nothing of the matter," 
they cried. 

"Then," said the Advocate calmly, "there remains 
nothing for me to do, but to prove the deed out of thd' 
mouths of your own innocent children." 

All this while he was making a new point to his pen, 
doing it with a small knife, delicately and well, bo that 
I admired greatly to see his skill and dexterity. 

At the first word of their children the two women set 
up a crying louder and more heart-rending than before. 

" Cruel! cruel I " they said, " to gar our ain innocent 
bairns testify against us. Thoy ken nothing." 

Then there came a surprise upon me quick as a stroke ' 
from behind. I heard a name called, which at first I 
did not recognise as my own. 

" I call upon Philip Stansfield the younger to stand 
forward." 

It was the voice of the King's Advocate, and scarcely 
were the words uttered before Umphray Spurway pushed 
H 
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lie aisle, aod tlie guards making way, I came 
into the little open space where was a footstool on which 
I stood, and, forgetting all else in the kirk, looked trem- 
blingly up at the grey-eyed mac, 

he turned his countenance upon me hia voice 
seemed to change and hecame extraordinarily caressing, 
and his eyes had snch a light of kindliness in them that 
at that moment I could have told him anything he de- 
sired. And in this lay, they said, the secret of his 
power. He could wile the truth out of a reluctant wit- 

iG with a voice caressing as that of a turtle dove. 
'Little man," he said, sjieaking like oue who haa 
obildren of his own, "I want you to tell me all that 
took place after you were laid to sleep in the Blue 
Chamber of the house of New Milna." 

I began to tell t!ie story as well as I oould, the Advo- 
cate prompting me with conning questions. But at each 
answer the dark-faced man between the guards seemed 
to approach nearer to my hack. Though my head was 
turned away from him I seemed to see the dagger in his 
hand, the very gleaming blade whicli I had seen him 
cleanse upon the page of " Baxter his Saint's Rest," in 
my grandfather's chamber. 

" I cannot speak more unless that man is kept further 
away," I cried out; and at a sign from the Advocate 
they took liini back to a place near the door, where the 
rest of the King's guards stood ranked in the order of 
their companies. 

" Fear nothing, little man; you will never he molested 
for aught you may say hero: tell all without fear," said 
my Lord Advocate, smiling encouragement down upon 



So, with little catches of the breath and occasional for- 
gettings of the simplest words, I told all that I had seen 
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tiiKKi^ tite pand and aftarvsdfi by t^ H&imted Brig. 
And M I Fpo^ Mj ««Me iffaired to gu wnnding oa and j 
oQ ettfnudlT tiuo^b a fcind of tiwEiinp aJence. 

" Vou reoogiuK tiiiB faJBoner ae Hie m&n whom yon J 
aaw iu the chamber of Sir Jamee? '' 

I taiaeti to look at Philip Staii£6eld- His eyee met I 
miDe with each a terrible look in them that my heart 1 
failed iije conipleteiy. I fell to the floor and for a 
time knew no more. 

Wlieii 1 came to myself the lad with the featares like 
lliOBe 5 had aetiO in the mirror was taking his turn upon 
tiiB footstool, and the Advocate waa crose- questioning 
him with the Kamo winning kiadlinese he had used to 
me, 

" My name is Jamie Johneton," he said, clasping his 
hands ua if in prayer at the kirk. "I live with my 
mither. I was lying 'crons the foot of the bed in the 
kiteheii on the nii'ht when the laird died at the big 
bonne. I Iwuril my mitlier and Jnnet Mark come in 
lute, and tliey cam' ower to the bed to see if I waa sleep- 
iu*. Sii I «tf*kit ni.v e'en and made pretence. 

'"t'heu, ns. I lay thus, I beard my mither say that 
' Vt>-kvn Wtia ' had duuo the deed at last, and that he 
tk«Ml a mtv )vtau to atHx th« |>utU i>u rutphray Spurway. 
'l\i wbu'K Jaiivl M*i'k MUiweroil that before tbe morrow's 
tutATu I'hitxp iitaHiitiwld would b« Wrd o' a', from More- 
hwu tvivk \<Ht ti* %h.t Utyh StoBit Rig, and that she 
Mk^utd W ttvtf IvUd.v <.>' it. 

^' ' -Vvv.' "'i'-' "** '""' 1 -id h^ promised erer to 

vuIn iu i^ v .i<i M^urued and lightlied 

\m*, V*<i ^"" " 'I'to ^r«a£ rewards that 

ln^l)""l •'!"■ ■ ,.... .-' .iiu m^uic-side. so that it 

m>^'' ).«i Immu i^wk in. aMV by the dwell- 
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As the lad epoks his mother did not ceaee to reproach 
Lhim, saying that she had ever been kind to him, and 
rthatBhe never thought that he would thus swear away 
Llier life before the Eing'a officers. 

Whereat, greatly moved, the lad leaped from the stool 
■ And went and kneeled down before his mother, beseech- 
ing her to speak the truth and that the kind man in the 
desk would be forbearing with them all. But, being 
hardened, she struck at hira with her clenched hand, 
and would have fallen upon him and beaten him on the 
t.spot but that the guards would not permit it. 

Yet more piteous it was when little Anna, the daugh- 
ter of the ill woman with the fair countenance, Janet 
Mark, was called on to stand on the stool. She had a 
soldier's red coat over her night apparel, the arms flap- 
ping loosely at her side, and a curly tangle of locks 
climbing over the high military collar and escaping in 
an intricate fleece down her back. 

"Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings," said 
ihe minister aloud as she stood on the stool. But, aa 
) spoke in his palpit voice, nobody took any notice 
f him. 

■'Dinna hnrt my mither, braw mannie," she cried 
Kfore ever a question had been asked — great tears, as 
i cherry stones, running fast down her face and 
Uing like rain drops on the bosom of her thin night 
"Oh, dinna vex my minnie. She has been a 
ind mither to me. " 

For the strange thing ia that though the woman was 
ich an evil wretch she had not been ill to the bairn 
Who loved her, and that greatly, 

■'Do not be afraid," said my Lord Advocate kindly; 
"your mother's life shall not be taken because of yon. 
L^jTell all you know. You may help your mother most by 
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speaking the truth. Try and mind everything she said 
on the uight when she came in late and your father, 
Saul Mark, apoke harshly to her," 

Then in little piteous gulps of speech the hairu told 
her tale, how that she had waked with the noise of her 
father and mother qnarrelling and calling each other ill 
names, although (poor little maiden 1) that was no uncom- 
mon event in her house. 

" My minnie said that faither was to cease his brawl- 
ing, for that they would soon he rich if he but held hia 
tongue. All was done, and well done, but not by her. 
, . . Then they spoke so low that I could not bear, 
but after that my minnie said that she would yet be a 
lady riding in her carriage, and I wondered if I would 
get sitting up beside the coachman. Then she told how 
' Him-That-Did-It ' guarded the door with drawn sword 
and bended pistol till she would bring back help to move , 
the corpse, and that my father must come away that ] 
instant. 

" Then my faither called her worse than before — ' mur- 
deress,' ' traitor,' and other words, swearing more terri- 
bly than before that he would set no finger to aueb a 
ploy and that she might gang to the 111 Place her ain 
gate. So my minnie gaed awa' oot again, and I lay 
awake and shakiug in my bed a' that nlcht, saying 
mony prayers for my minnie," 

At this Umphray Spurway wonld have spoken, but 1 
mj Lord Advocate stopped him, and the nest moment, 
with a shriek that rang through the kirk, Janet Mark 
cried out, " It is true! it is trne! I confess. Take me 
awayl " and so fell forward, doubled over the seat-back 
limp and soft, like a twisted sheet that is wrung out at I 
a washing on the green. 

Then the other woman cried out also, " My Lord, my I 
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IJord, bk; it in not uuto death, and I too will confess alL 
Oh, Bay that it is not cinto death! " 

But the grey-eyed man in the precentor's desk only 
put hie pen between Lis teeth, and, rising to hia feet, 
began to bundle up his papers. 

" Take them away; they are oommitted for triall " he 
eaid briefly; but even as the soldiers ahouldered their 
arms with a sharp, unanimous movement a thought 
seemed to strike him. 

"First let the chief priaoner touch the body of the 
murdered man," he said; "it ia lefjal and customary, 
even if there bo in it little offiojicy. ' ' And in a moment, 
hearing these words, the sulleu scorn of the young man 
was broken np. 

I wil! not;" ho cried; "ye shall not force me. I 
irill not touch my father's body I" And he fought against 
ie captors as they strove to take him up to where the 

ly lay. It took other four strong men to bring him 

the place, fighting every inch like a wildcat, hia face 
like no face I have ever seen, distorted out of all recogni- 
tion with passion aud anger. 

" I will not touch it! I will not touch itl " he cried. 

Sir Jamed Dalryni])le stood grimly watching, almost 
I'irith a smile on his thin lips. 

"It ia enough," he said; "his behaviour speaks more 
londly of his guilt than if blood had flowed from forty 
wounds at his touch. Take him away." 

The guard clafihed out with their prisoners. In five 
ticks of the clock the little kirk was empty of all save 
the dead body of my grandfather, which at last was to 
belaid to its final rest without further disturbance. I 
could hear the crying of the women as Janet Mark 
turned to look back, to whcro on the highest part of the 
kirk-brae Umphray Rpiirway stood with little Anua 
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Mark holding tightly to his hand; and I could see also 
the figure of Philip Stansfield, taller than any of his 
guards by a full head^ cut black against the brightening 
sky of mom. And little Anna Mark had gotten over 
her fears and now smiled down at the Advocate. 

" It is bonnie, sae bonnie/^ she said. " See the coats 
of the soldiers — red, red just like mine. And look at the 
sparkling of their swords — bonnie, bonniel " And she 
waved her hand prettily, as a child does to a pageant 
that passes below on the street with music and banners, 
while the soldiers marched her mother out of her sight. 

But I think it brought the water to the eyes of all that 
saw it, to watch the mother looking back and ever back 
at her child, and the innocent bairn standing there smil- 
ing and becking and waving her little hand. 

And even as we stood so the sun rose and it was the 
new day. 
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LThb next part of the tale I will tell briefly as I may. 
tin ^e town of Edinburgh, Philip Stansfleld, my 
yas tried and condemned to death, according to 
Hie word of the King's Advocate. The two women with 

m, Janet Mark and Eobina Johnston, were eentenced 
to be carried away overBeas and there to be sold for slaves 
in the Virginia or Carolina plantations 

Now all these three lay in the ToUooth of Edmburgh 
waiting their several dooms, and meanwhile many things 
happened to ua who abode at New Milns m the \ ale of 
Morebam. For three or four days after the taking away 
of my father I felt all the sensations of terror aa strongly 
as before, but after a while the feeling was blunted, and 
in a surprising degree I plucked up heart — especially so 
soon as I heard that Philip SfcansSeld was condemned to 
death, and would never come back to trouble us again, 
which, I take it, was a strange thing for a son to feel 
about his own father. 

I was still abiding with my m.other, no more, alas! in 
the pleasant Miln House by the river, but instead at the 
lonely little cottage of the Lodge Yett, sunk in the 
gloomy pinea of Moreham Wood. I had hated it from 
the first, and now took every opportunity of slipping off 
to Umphray Spurway's mill in the valley, where T could 
be happy with the weavers and dyers, and with all the 
hnm and bustle of the mill going blithesomely on about us. 
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But after a while TJmphray Sparway would not pel 
mit me to come so often. 

" Is your mother left all alone in that gloomy House ? 
he would ask. And when I told him " Aye" he would 
frown aud shake his head, and fold the webs of cloth all 
wrong; so that eyen William Bowmau smiled covertly, and 
taking the piece out of his master's hands folded it himself. 

" Fie on you! Go your ways home, laddie," he would 
say. "It is not meet that your mother, a young and 
fair lady, should be thus left aloue. Pabawl " Aud he 
would knock a drying-rack over with his foot, aud then 
kick it again for falling; whereat very gravely William 
Bowman would pick it up and set tiie hanalees thing iu 
its place again, knowing hia master's way and custom, 
when troubled in spirit, 

" Then why did you send my mother away from yoni:' 
house, Umphray Spurway ? " I would say. "Why did 
you not aek her to stay altogether with you when she 
was here, if you think so much of her being lonesome in 
the Lodge Yett? / did not want to go away, and I am 
sure that she did not." 

"What's that? What's that?" he would hlatt«r onii 
looking as if he could have knocked my head off. " Ood'd 
helpl ask jour mother to stay! AVIiat does the looft, 
mean? Oi^t o' my mill with- you! Ask your mother tO' 
stay! Ah, would I not? The varlet, to Bpeak so! Gat: 
home to your mother at a dog's trot, or I will set theij 
bloodhounds on yon. And see, take this basket of troot : 
with you, sirrah, and do not dare to show your face at- 
the Miln House for a month of Sundays! " , 

"Not to tell you how my mother hked the trout F" I| 
would adventure, for I was beginning to know Umphraj;' 
Spurway almost as well as William Bowman knew "batf, 
and to count upon that knowledge. 
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it any rate let me not see your face before 
to-morrow," lie woiild grumble. " I will not have boys 
like you aetting my carding and spinning lasses by tho 
ears, and wasting my men's time, for which I have to 
pay 80 dear. Got away ! " 
Yet for all that I went — just when I was ready. 



But I must hasten to tell what befell myself soon after 

ia, while my father lay in the Tolbooth under sentence 
death. I think I have not hitherto mentioned my 
TJude John, save at second hand, as it were, when Sir 
James, my poor grandfather, complained to his friend 
that his other son, to whom he had looked to be some 
comfort to his old age, was fast following in the foot- 
steps of his brother. 

Kow Mr. John Stansfield was a yonth of quite differ- 
ent appearance from my father- For one thing he was 
very thin and ivire-drawn, with a pale face, almost blood- 
less as it seemed, and his profile all pared down till it 
was like a bird's, with a sallow skin drawn tightly over 
prominent obeek-bones, and a nose more than a little 
hooked. 

He was a lawyer to bia business, but not of the busy 
sort of them, like the grey-eyed King's Advocate, Sir 
Jamea Dalrymple of Stair. He had never had any work 
to do at hJB own proper bnsiness, but with others like 
him he spent moat of his time in telling stories to the 
detriment of other people, notably of the more successful 
members of his own profession. So I found out after- 
wards, for at this time lie weared bub little of his leisure 
on a lad like me. 

For years the brothers had hated each other cordially, 
my father with tho prodigal's contempt of the less open 
Binner, whom he called the " lawyer's clerk " or "' Blue 
78 
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Bags," with other gross and insulting names that I will 
not write here; while John said nothing to his brother, 
having a great dislike to blows and open warfare, remem- 
bering too, doubtless, the beatings and bullyiuga he had 
received from his senior in youth. So he said nothing, 
but only bode his time and supplied my grandfather 
with everything he conld hear or invent to the discredit 
of hia elder brother. 

Bat after PhQip Sbansfleld arrived home the last time 
from the Low Countries, and began to be a shame over 
all the country-side, there came a day when the brothers 
met. It was at Lucky Burton's hostel, in the Crraes 
Market, where the North coaches stop. 

Their greeting must have sounded strange as from 
brother to brother, 

" Hey, Deil's Eattlebag, lang-nebbit Jock the Sup- 
planter, whither away? ^Come and take a drink with 
an honest man for once in your worthless peevish life." 

That was PhUip Stansfield's salutation, cried from the 
farther side of the wide square. And so, leaving hia 
legal companions, John had gone to speak to his brother. 
From that time iie scarcely left my father so long as he 
remained in Edinburgh- He had Philip Stansfleld np 
at his own rooms. lie plied him constantly with drink. 
He kept knives and pistols away from him when he 
waxed desperate in his cups. In all this he was aseisted 
by one Saul Mark,, the husband of the buxom besom 
Janet, whom we saw first at the change-house by the 
eroBB roads of New Milns. 

Saul Mark was a strange man, rather shortish and 
thickset, his skin browned like that of a man long in 
hot coantries, where fever and rum had salted him 
against all infection of other feebler diseases. He wore 
large silver rings in his ears, a thick hoop of the same 
74 
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■ metal on Ms left thiunb for luck, and when he was in 
no company and away from a. town he often wore a red 
handkerchief tied aboiit hie head instead of a decent 
blue Kilmarnock bonnet. And that last feared people 
more than anything, as being a apice piratical and mur- 
derous. 

Saul Mark had appeared quite suddenly in the coun- 
try-side one fair day about nine years ago. He set up a 
dicing and gambling table on the greeu at filoreham, to 
which alt the young sparks and bold swearing blades 
within twenty miles resorted. From this time forth the 
I Bilent Bwart man with the rings twinkling palely in his 
Bars, had played many a day on Moreham Green with 
varying luck. One evening, however, there came an 

■ elderly labourer, elbowing his way among the lairds' 
eons, who put down a groat or two, which he saw swept 
off in a few moments in the quick give and take of a 
larger game. The amount of his loss was not much, 
bnt it was the elderly countryman's all. There seemed 
to him dishonesty in the sudden disappearance of his 
'oDg-cherished pocket- keeping pieces. 

With a spasm of sudden anger he set his hand on his 
Iiip to draw a dagger which he carried there, and grasp- 
ing the keeper of the gambling table by the collar, he 
suddenly found himself looking into the grinning face 
of death. For with a readiness which seemed uncanny 
and unnatural to the onlookers, the brown man with the 
earrings had divined the intention of his assailant before 
he knew it himself, and while going on with his game 
had kept his hand upon the butt of a pistol which lay 
ready cocked in a drawer at his right hand. 

The countryman gasped and gurgled inarticulately. 
' A gluey foam gathered about his lips. He uttered no 
t intelligible word, his mouth was too dry. He might 
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have died there and tlicu by the hand of the gamegter | 
had not a girl wailed euddeuly from behind — 

" Do not kill my faither! Spare my faither! " 

The pistol was etilt steady at the man'a head. The 
gambler's liand did not quiver as hie dark heady ejee 
wandered once to the beauteoiiB imploring faco bo near 
his elbow. Then with a sudden jerk he threw the man 
back from him, eo that he measured his length on the 
ground. The assailant was Andrew Johnston, cottier at 
the farm of Bogle Thorn, and the girl was his youngest 
daughter, the same whom we now know ae Janet Mark. 

They were married in a week, and in a month's time | 
Janet was back with her father, and lier husband on bia I 
way to the seaport town of Abercairn wltb his cards and J 
dice and painted tables. Then not for three years v 
there heard in the land the blithesome lilt of his s 
songs, or the chanted refrain of bis summons when he | 
called customers to his table. 

"The cairds, the cairds, the bonnie, bonnie plctnrBl J 
Ombre, trie-trac and lauterloo — gleek and dice! Money I 
to get, money to spend, money to burn! Come one, I 
come all to the painted papers, the rattle of the pock- I 
marked bones, and the nierrv clink of the silver coin.' 

This was the man whom my uncle John had chosen I 
to assist him in his purposes; but not from any feeling J 
of revenge upon my father on account of his wife did he | 
join with my uncle. 

For Saul Mark, upon his return, had accepted the cir- ! 
cumBfances as he found them, sagely resolving to make I 
the most out of them he could for his own advantage. 

So it came about that my father being in prison, roadj I 
to meet his end, my uncle appeared at New Milns with I 
a paper signed and sealed, bearing that Philip Stansfield J 
the Younger being heir to all the properties and ea 
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of hiB graiidfathor, my father, Philip Stansfield the 
Elder (beiug presently under eeiitence of deatli), had ap- 
poiuted hia brother and Saul Murk joint ciiratorB of all 
the aforesaid infant's goods till he should be of age. 
" This to take effect only in case of the death of the said ' 
Philip Stansfield the Elder, presently in the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh,'" 

My mother was much troubled at this and grieved sore 
at it, as at first did my grandmother also, down by the 
Great House, But my uncle John soon reconciled her 
to it by accompanying her regularly to the kirk and 
especially by speaking ever praisefully of Mr. John Bell 
and hia sermons. 

Bnt all these projects and porpoaes, overt and secret, 
were in a moment blown upon by certain startling oecur- 
rents which at once put a new face on all our lives. And 
these I will tell in order even as they happened, that 
the reader may follow their effect upon us, even as my 
mother and I esperienced them in the Yett House of 
New Milua. 



CHAPTER X 



THE LAST NIOHT IN FEBRUARY 



The last night in February came npon ns, a night 
ever memorable to all who had been affected by the sad 
death of Sir Jamaa StaTisfield. It was the very day set 
apart for the execution of my father in Edinburgh, and 
we hoped for good news in the morning, 

I had been over all day at the mills of Umphray Spnr- 
way, where, finding he could not prevent my coming 
about him, the Englishman had set William Bowmi 
give me leBsons, together with the little tangle-haired 
maiden Anna Mark. It was work that William Bowman 
liked well enongh; for not only was he a good scholar, 
but he was glad to be quit of the thankless task of super- 
intending the workers in the mill for the best part of an 
afternoon. 

Then, when it began to grow dark, Umphray Spurway 
would take me by the hand, and we went gladsomely 
together over to the little house among tho pines where 
my mother dwelt. At first the Englisbnian talked easily 
and answered all my questions, of which, as is the wont 
of boys, I asked very many and of a very foolish sort. 
But as we neared the cottage of the Yett Umphray 
waxed silent, and when lie replied at all his words were 
mostly at random. 

It had already the promise of a wild night. Over- 
head the scud was riding eastward, flecked and sullen, 
yet going fast as spume on a raging tide-race. Lower 
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a thin almost invisible mist eteamed ocroBS the land and 
combed itself tbrougb the trees, like long blown maidens' 
hair. The reek of tbe luma rose from tbe hearthstone 
through the rafters up to the outer air, peeped once over 
the chimneya, and then with a eidelong dive sped east- 
ward down tbe wind. Spite of all this it was not yet 
dark, and sometimes in tbe bright blinks tbe sun hira- 
eelf looked slantwise through the forest aisles and ruled 
the shadows of the tall trunks black upon tbe ruddy 
drifts of last year's leaves, and on the few half-melted 
wreaths of the winter snows. I did not notice these 
things at the time, but they come back to me now, as 
all the natural surroundings of my boyhood are wont to 
do, with a t 'n ' 'd and ta tl' clearness. 



For about tl t 

»lest I aho Id f 
myself, and as th 
person. Wl I 
I know not 
ioBtance, I 
^ne which 
of New Mil 
baps, four o 



I d t b h ted with a fear 
th t w e, grow out of 

t ]a t 1 le some other 
I as a t k p my persouality 

B t h t d y mind. For 

m nbe 11 I f u of rudely split 
ddf mt! b k ftle Great Hotiae 
t tl w t d f th E k It was, per- 
five hundred feet in length, and the pales 
were set exceedingly close together. Yet I made it my 
business to know every several one of them by headmark, 
back and front — all the green mould on the split side, 
the bluish rotted places where the wet had seeped in, flie 
clear yellow blobs of the resin running like tears down 
the bark. And know them I did, back and front, above 
:Ud below. I could bind my own eyes and wander till I 
laid my hand on a paling, stop, cautiously uplift the cor- 
ner of the handkerchief, observe my marks, and then run 
over to myself those on tbe nest two or three on either 
Bide of me, these still unseen. In all this there was no 
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apparent advantage to myself, or indeed hope of any. 
But tlie esperiment may be accepted as typical of the 
matiy trials I made of my memory at that time, A year 
or two alterwarda, having otlier things to think about, 
I cared no jot for all tlie split pine fences in the country- j 
eide. | 

Well, as I say, on this night I went skipping home ton 
my mother by Umphray Spnrway's side, propounding^ 
innumerable queations and not listening to one answei 
in twenty. Unring the latter half of the walk, how- 
ever, question and answer were both mostly blown aw^j 
by the wind, which disconcerted me nothing, for I WB« ii»i 
high glee at bringing my mother bo desirable a visitor. 

When we came to the door of the Lodge Yett I 
knocked, and heard old Caleb Cliiikaborry withdraw the 
bolts, clearing the rust from the holdfasts of the iron 
rods and hie own throat of the roopy weather at the 
Bame time. 

" Come thy ways. Master Phil; thy mother hath been 
in a rare takin' about theel Eh, Meaater Spnrway! an' 
she will be glad to see thysen." 

And ao, hobbling forward with eager politenesa, mixed 
with an nnder-g rumble of complaint concerning hifl 
standing foe, that ancient " loombagua in the back," our 
old English servant led the way to where my mother waa 
sitting, looking younger and prettier than ever I had 
aeen her, in the room that looks to the west, down a 
kind of long alley out out among the pinea. The ann- 
shine (or something else) waa red on her cheek as she 
jumped up at sight of her guest, and letting all her em- 
broidery stuff fall ill a fluttering cloud she gave Umphray 
Spurway her hand, never looking at him nor saying a 
word save toaeold me for being such a trouble aa to bring 
the gentleman all the way hither on so cold a night. 
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"Ob, he does not tbiiik tliat," I said; "he was as 
1^ anxious to come aa a cut is to see her kittens." 

And after tliat I liad all tlie talk to injBelf for some 
time. 

XJmphray Spiirwoy sat down on a cliair by tbe fire at 
my mother's invitatiou, and in turn be naked her not to 
make a stranger of him, but to go ou with her embroid- 
ery work ae before. And thisj after a little blnshfnl 
demur, ahe did. I cau see her now. Her roae-leaf skin 
wasbrightnal had uot seen it for long yearB. The flush 
of her youth seemed hardly yet lost. Wben she threaded 
hor needle she would lift her soft sad eyes of blue a mo- 
ment and nod at something I was saying, or, as it might 
be, emile up at TJmphray Spurway in a manner which be- 
aoaght him to forgive the youthful folly o£ my speeches. 
For I mind on that occasion, as, indeed, mostly wlien 
Mr. Spurway came with me to see my mother about this 
time, I took the conTersation in my own bauds and con- 
ilacted in person at least nine-tenths of it. 

"Philip used to be a silent child," said my mother 
once when a lull gave her a chance. " I nsed to call 
him in jest ' tbe Graven Image ' ; for he would sit smil- 
ing in Lis little cot all day without a sound or aery. 
Indeed, he never spoke a word till he was more than 
two years old. Then one day all suddenly he began to 
dt — and except when asleep oi' eating he has never 
r^tightly stopped since." 

" He and little Anna Mark are a fine pair," said Um- 
nfaroy Spnrway; "heie properly matched there. lean 

ar them half across the mill, and I cannot tell which 
■ talking the faster or which cares least what the other 
is saying," 

" Yon have that child in the house with yon ? " said 

my mother. And I knew by hor voice that she was leae 
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i than uBual. The name seemed somehow to grate J 
upon her — as indeed was small wonder. 

"Yes," said Umphray Spurway, beading forward a>| 
little eagerly and replying more to my mother's tone-^ 
than to her words. " Yes, she is a pretty bairn, and ' 
when she grows as biddable as she is clever I miatake 
much but she will prove a credit to me." 

My mother seemed to be deep in thought, pulling ab- ■ 
aent-mindedly at the thread and biting it ofE repeatedly 
without answering. 

" It may be/' she said at last, musing upon his words, J 
"it may be. God grant you are not deceived in her! J 
But evil in the blood is hard to esoreiae! " 

"She is a rare good runner," I said, interrupting 
them; " she can catch William Bowman with a hundred 
yards start." 

It was curious that when my mother and Umphray 
Spurway were together they gave much more earnest 
consideration to my foolish boyish speeches than either 
of them did when apart. So now Umphray Spurway 
smiled with a grave attention he never vouchsafed me 
at the mill, where, indeed, as like as not he would have 
cuffed me well for my interruption. 

"Can she outrun you ? " he aeked. And my mother 
also seemed to hang upon my words. 

"Only uphill," I said, "I can match her on the 
level fields and beat her hollow at running down hill." 

I did not add that this last waa owing to my legs being 
each half a foot longer than Anna's. For why should 
a boy confess that a girl can beat him at anything? 

So we aat and talked, and as I think forgot the time 
and place and all else. Meanwhile the wind grew wilder 
and wilder without, as it were rushing up the wide alley 
of the pinea, collecting itself in the little open courtyard. 
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and then flinging itaelf in fury upon the small panes of 
the window with the awift impetuouBneBS of a tiger's 
leap. 

Suddenly the night dropped like a cnrtain. But the 
fire on]y blazed the brighter on the hearth, 

"Will yoii be pleased to draw in your chair, sir?" 
8ud my mother as a fiercer guet than before shook the 
window, rattled the door, hooted in the chimney, and 
then fled, laughing fiendishly, down the darkening aisles 
of the wood. 

I saw my mother shiver and glance out of the window. 
The creaking and straining beeches and pines could be 
both seen and heard in the pauses of the furious gusts. 
Their stiff arms stood out like tall gaunt gallows-trees 
outside the window. She rose and moved to the cup- 
Iioard. 

" It is almost time to take our four-honrs," she said. 
"It aeenis to come early to-night and to be more wel- 
come than usual. It darkens apace. Will you be pleaeed 
to stay and drink a cuj) of tea ? My brother the Guinea 
man brought me some after his last voyage. He got it 
for having rendered some service on his home-coming to 
a China ship." 

" I thank you, madam," said Umphray Spurway, mak- 
ing my mother a courteous little bow, " I ought to he 
stirring, bnt I must needs wait for so great a pleasure." 

Then my mother sent me npstairs for tlie West Indian 
sngar, which (just in case of accidents) she kept locked 
in the mahogany chest of drawers in her dressing-room. 
I went gladly, for such a chance came not often, and 
certainly was not to be missed. And as I stood by the 
curtain of the bedroom window, cleansing the stickiness 
from my fingers and wiping my mouth with the silken 
lining, I saw a dark figure pass from side to side of the 
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wide west-lookiug alley, iii vliich a certain retldiali light 
yet lingered as if reluetant to depart altogether. But 
I thought nothing of this; for a servitor going to the 
Great Hoiiae, or one of Mr. Spurway'a weavers iu search 
of a hare to hoil the pot, was no unnaual eight at thft. 
Lodge Yett. 

I went down, and ae I came near the door of the little 
parlour in which I had left Umphray Sptirway and my 
mother I pautsed — for no reason at all connected with 
them, nor (God wot) with any idea of spying upon their 
converse, for espionage at least (whatever my otlier 
faultfl) was nover any part of my nature. 

I heard my mother say, " It is useless, Mr. Spurway. 
It is indeed most UEeless. I will not listen — no, I can 
never listen. Before all I have my duty to the boy; and 
surely this of all days is not the time to speak of euch 
things. Think of him that once was my hushand, and 
is so no more." 

I could not hear what was said in reply hy TJmpkray 
Spurway, though I am sure my mother waa weeping. 
For at that moment I felt a hand oloee on the lobe of 
my right ear, and old Caleb Olinkaberry bore me trium- 
phantly to the door of the parlour with a great piece of 
West India sugar in my mouth, which I could neither 
swallow not yet rid myself of, so high did he hold my 
head. He opened the door, crying, " See, madam, what 
I caught this fine young gentleman at! " 

But that which we saw turned ns to stone in the vei^ 
doorway. My mother had dropped her broidery work 
and stood erect. Umphray Spurway was just letting go 
her hand, which he had been holding. But that was 
not the surprise and terror for me. 

My eyes were drawn irreaistibly to the window. II 
was one of the narrow and high French sort, opening] 
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in t!ie middle, for the house had been hnilt ia King 
Charles's time, that it might be a Bummer pavilion for 
a former ladj of New Milne. Now the lattioe stood open, 
and the wind rushed howling triumphantly through the 
honse, shutting every door with dreadful clanging of 
iron and the clatter and clink of falling glass and break- 
ing crockery. 

Framed in the blauk blackness of the opening appeared 
a head, wild, disheveUed, hardly human, the throat bare, 
and the ragged collar of a coat far too wide sticking up 
beneath. It was my father, the man we had thoiight 
already hanged by the neck in the Grass Market of Edin- 
burgh — Philip Stanafield the parricide ! His eye glanced 
along the level tube of a pistol barrel. 

"Traitor and traitress, I have you both; and now I 
will Bend you to bell together! " he cried with ahatter- 

g distinctness; and so, without another word, fired. 

With a little shrill cry my mother tottered, swayed, 
iheoked herself, and then softly sank back into Umphray 
(pu r way 'fl arms. Then, quick as thought, the face van- 
ihed from the window. The leaves clashed to. The 
Ingliabman gave my mother into the arms of Caleb 
Clinkaberry, and, without waiting to find his hat, he 
palled a pistol from his pocket, looked at the priming, 
and rushed through the front door of my mother's house 
into the black night in pursuit of the double murderer. 



CHAPTER XI 



CALEB CLINKABEERY TOE QUAKBE 

Though to myeeli the remainder of the night on I 
which Philip Stansfield shot my poor mother remains ' 
more or less a blotted and misty dreiim, yet I have 
heard ho often what happened then told over by others, 
notably by Umphray Spnrway and our own old Caleb 
Clinkaberry, that I know the order of events, ae it 
were, by heart. 

My mother lay on the bed to which Caleb had carried 
her, with her eyes closed, and I stood beside with white 
rags and liniments in my hands, gasping and swallowing 
in my throat at the sight of blood, while Caleb with 
a pair of scissors cut open my motiier's bodice, bo 
that in a little he found the wound in her right 
shoulder. Then I can recall hearing him murmur to 
himself (for all the world like a mother over a bairn), 
"Mary Digby, my little Mary, that I brought up by 
the hand ever since Sir Eubule did give you into my 
care — at Theobald's Inn it was, the hour before he died 1 
An ill chance — an evil star, a heathenish country — and 
the devil for an husband. Ah, my little Mary, that I 
who wert thy nurse, sliould live to see thy heart's blood 
flow." 

But neverthelesB be staunched the wound, and having 
done that which he could, he found my mother, withJ 
her senses restored, trying to sit up in bed, and askii 
in God's name what was the matter. And a gre 
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lercy it wjia that ahe minded nothing of the dread- 
fact itself, nor yet of the face of her huahand at the 
window. 

And in this fashion we two sat all night, I quaking 
■ffith fear lest the curtains that hid the barred lattice 
. should again be parted or the door below burst open 
with a clank and tho murderer rush upon ua with a 
horrid cry. But Caleb had all safely barred and a 
musket loaded, toward which he looked often as he 
went about, muttering and shaking his head. 

"For this will T yet stay his career. The bloody 
<^d evil man ahal! not live half his days 1" 

I must not forget to say thiit in his youth Caleb had 
been a follower of George Pos, being one of the folk 
called Quakers— only he said but little about it. For 
they were a people of little esteem in Scotland. Yet now, 
when Caleb's "darling maid," as he called my mother, 
was touched, lo, lie who had preached peace so loug 
turned out as great a man of war as the beat of them. 

So we sat, and for my part I quaked every time that 

rat ran rumbling from garret to cellar, which they 
i'did all night, or even a mouse scratched fitfully in the 
wainBcot. Then my mother, growing heated and fever- 
iBh with her green wound, rambled on about Clieveden 
'AOd Marlow, with many names and places pleasant- 
f sonsding, but to me unknown. And Caleb, as he bent 
■OTflr and put a taste of water mised with elder-flower 

]ve to her lips, murmured, "Yea, my pretty, and so 
|itboa shalt I To Marlow thou almlt go with old Caleb, 
md gather water-Hlies yellow and water-lilies white ! " 
I love the white best," she said, smiling a little, and 
■looking Ko young-like out of her eyes, that for the 
moment she seemed scarce older than I. N'or waa she. 
ior my mother had again become Mary Digby, the 
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Sqoire's little maid out of Rreat Marlow, and 
palling flowers in the fair voods of Clieveden as 
hail done more tlian twenty jeara agone. 

Bat of Umpliray Spurway no word or sign or 
brance. I doubt if either of the others erer thought of 
him all that night, thongh be bad gone out into the 
dark to face the terrible man who was onr bane. But 
I coald sec him lying in a forest glade and my father 
bending over bim with tbe knife I had seen wiped clean 
on the leaf of "Baxter his Saint's Rest," and tbatdread- 
fnl smile on his face. I shuddered as I thought on it. 

Yet in spite of all, in spite of the bonse of the Lodge 
with its tboueand creaking noises, the moan and whim- 
per of the wind in the chimueya, uni] the bnishiDg sound 
it made out among the tossing trees, I dozed, waking 
by starts to And the lamplight stilt falling on Caleb, 
his unsleeping eyes watcliing my mother in shadow, 
turning rapidly to and fro on her bed, and muttering 
to herself of old days and people of whom 1 had never 
heard. 

8ucb scraps as these would come to me aa from an- 
othei* world. 

" Good GufEer Noddycap, let me go in here out of the 
rain. Goody will givd me a seat by the hearth till it 
overpass. And here I declare is young Will Lucy ! 
What can bring him hither at this time of day ? How 
do you do, sir ? I am infinitely surprised to see you, sir." 

Then would old Caleb throw out his hand and uplift 
his eyes to the ceiling. 

" God help UB," be muttered, " she is again all agog 
on Squire Lucy's Muster Will. Dead — dead, these six- 
teen year. He died fighting the Dutch the year hi 
father sent him to sea because he was growing OTerfoui 
of our little Mary." 
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Again I would doze off, and when I waked it would 
go something like this r " I will not marry him. I hato 
' hiiQ. Be not cruel ! If I must, I mnst. Mother, do 
not send me away alone with that man ! " 

And then for the first time in life there came across 

me with a jarred and impotent grating pain the gust of 

Oman's nnrestraiued weeping. "I will go — yes, 

I mother, I will go. But oh, I cannot forget him. God 

I in heaven help me ! " 

And then wonld Caleb bend over and touch her cheek 
gently with his fingertips, murmuring little loving 
tendernesses in her ear, presently turning away with 
gloomy countenance to mutter great anathemas. "Ac- 
cursed — threo times accursed shall he be that hath so 
spoiled OUT fair vine — our dove that raaketh her neet 
in the sides of the rock. This day is tlia pride of Caleb 
I -Olinkaberry brought low. Ah, themoiirniugof Rachel, 
i the weeping of Jazer, and the lamentation of Sil>mali, 
[ clad with vines I" 

Then, as the sobbing grew slower, he would turn again 

lio the bed, and speaking in a gentle voice would say, 

"Sweet Mary, hush thoo. The Lord is good. All will 

yet be well. He will not always chide, neither will He 

keep His anger for ever ! " 

And thenagain would he betake himself to the cursing 

of Philip Stansfield as soon as she had fallen into a sooth- 

L ingdoze. Caleb spoke ever in a hoarse repressed whisper, 

tfentlheard him well enough from the great chair by the 

rdead fire where I sat and nodded, now asleep and now 

The very last memory I have of this terrible night 
of February the twenty-ninth (being leap year) is that 
of waking to see Caleb Cliiikaberry, the palms of his 
hands pressed together and his eyes lifted up, saying 
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softly, "Desolation and destruction and famine andm 
sword! The fury of the Lord is upon ns, the reiuke I 
of our God!" 

When I awoke the new day had come, aud I was con- 
Bciona of a certain ghastly feeling of discomfort and a 
horror of myself, alDiost like that which comes with the 
beginnings of fever. I did not know that this 
all who sleep in their clothes for the first time. It was | 
light, and I saw a man by my mother's bedside. 
woman was on the other side, both busied with matters J 
that I could not see. 

They had not observed me, shrunk up in the corner I 
of the black oaken settle. But at a alight groan from I 
the bed I sprang up and cried, " Let my mother alone I 1 
I will kill you if you lay hand on my mother ! 

The man who was stooping over the bed half turned I 
aud saw rae ready to fly like a bantam cock at him. , 
He did not remove liia hands, or disengage himself from 
what he was doing. But instead he lifted his voice ] 
over his shoulder, and said, in a quick rasping tonoj 
"TImphray Sparway, take this boy away, and keep him 
away ! " 

Then I knew that he was the surgeon from 
who had come to the Miln House when the plague 
broke out among the weavers — a skilful but an arro- 
gant man. Then came Umphray Spurway in, looking 
bleached and grey, the light failed out of his eyes, and 
the colour faded from his hair aud beard — or so at least 
it seemed to me. 

But though I was main glad to see hira, he polled ma 
roughly away and railed upon me for crying ont at 
such a moment, being jangled in his speech, and ever 
with an oar on the door of the room where my mother 
was, 
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Then in a little, being come to myself, and the feel- 
ing that my clothes were made of liay baying a little 
died away, I would have aaked him concerning Lis by- 
gone night adventnrea, but having, as it were, his 
whole reaaonabie soul in the further room, he bade me 
bnsh, and presently gave me a great cuff, whereat I 
sulked. Also he kept tight hold on my collar as if I 
vere intent to run back again, of which I had no inten- 
tion. 

Then after a while the surgeon came out with a 
changed and smiling countenance, and said, " It is out 
and all is well ! " holding up at the same time a little 
round ballet, at sight of which the great red English- 
man turned very white and faint, and cried, "Take it 
away, man. God's sake, take it out of my sight ! " 

This I thought strange in a man so brave and strong, 
whom I had seen adventure upon such a desperate 
chance that very night. 

It was the best part of an hour before they would let 
me go in to see my mother. The uufse, one Margit 
Fergus, a wise woman, stood at the bed's head with some 
liquid in a glass dish, with which she continually mois- 
tened my poor mother's lips. The surgeon was gone, 
of which I was glad. Then I took Umphray Spurway's 
hand and would have made him come with me ; but he 
would not, shaking me off harshly and striding out of 
tlie house with his brows bent and such a look of sad- 
neee between his brows us I had never till then seen on 
any man's countenance. 

My dear mother smiled up at me with so sweet and 
peaceful an expression that I fell to the weeping, not 
knowing that that is the face which in women denotes 
peace and the overcoming of suffering, 

Margit Fergus would not permit me to bide long, nor 
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to ask any queBtious ; but I kissed my mothe/e brow, 
which was chill and damp. So I was glad to go out, 
and at the door there wiia waiting for me Umphray 
Spurway with little Anna Mark in his hand. 

"How looked ahe ? " ho asked gruffly, without so 
much as lifting hia brows or glancing at me. 

" She did very well," I replied, " and smiled when I 
kissed her. She is aaleep now." 

He had a paper in his hand and he read it softly over 
to himself. " For a green wound a plaister compounded 
of frankincense, litarge, roota of lilies, rose leaves, with 
the bran of beans ground fine." 

Then he turned to me. 

" Boy," he said, " hath your mother an herb cupboard 
or Bucfa-like ? " 

"Nay," I answered readily, "but my grandmother 
hath a fine one at the Great Hoiiee ! " 

At this he began to wax viaibly uneasy, and kept pull- 
ing out his great round silver watch, and looking toward 
the Miln House. 

"If William Bowman cornea not soon I will tan hia 
hide for him, great hulking good-for-nothing that he 
ial" 

But the words were hard]y out of his mouth when I 
his 'prentice and familiar came up with some twenty of i 
the trained band of weavers. These Umphray Spurway 
placed about the Lodge House, bidding so many abide in 
the little coach-house at the back, where the hens laid 
in nests of soft twisted bent grass, and the others to 
stand sentry at equal distances through the wood. 

Then he set off by himself at a good round pace to 
the Great House — as I presumed to get the herbs for 
my mother's plaister. I ran alongside and asked him if 
he had killed my father, hoping that he had. 
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" No," he said. " I pursued after him for two hours, 
and saw nothing. But once I heard him laugh very 
near me in the darkness." 

" Were you not afraid ? " said I, witli a certain dogged 
and perverted pride in so formidable a relative. 

'* Yea," he growled, " I was naturally afraid — that I 
would not find him I " 

Then he ordered me back to the Yett House, as he 
would have ordered a dog. For never was a man more 
changed than Umphray Spurway about this time. He 
cared nothing for his looms or his work. Half his men 
were constantly about our house in the woods, and as for 
the others — why, they did just what work they willed 
r to do. 

And every night till they removed my mother to the 
I Great House and afterwards to Abercairn, Umphray 
' Spurway would take a sword and pistol a little before 
l the hour of dnsk and go out into the darkening woods 
kli&e a hunter who goes on a long hunt. 



CHAPTER XII 



THE GRE4T ENGLISH DROVISO 



Bl'T of Philip Stiinsfteld, the murderer of his fatherj 
ttie almost assassin of his wife, nor hilt nor hair wol 
seen in nil the country-side. Bauds of meu went, twentyil 
together, scouring the wild plucea, beatiug the woods, 
<]uartering the niiiirs with bloodhounds and scent-dogs. 
All was iu Taiu, Not a footprint, not so much t 
shred of clothing on u thorn. Only some few of t 
ae»rchera would come back whispering under thn 
breath of a mocking laugh which they had heard {oa 
thought they heard). . Mostly it seemed to hang about the 
skirts of the party as the night came on and they tamed 
wearily homeward. But it might have been no mo«_ 
than a blinking cue-owl searcbing for field-n 
early twilight. 

Only those who have known what it is to have a r 
hand murderer at hirgo in their very neighbourhood, ( 
conceive the agony of fear that seized on the whole 
country-side of New Miln and Moreham. Umphray 
Spurway was the one man who kept hia head, and even 
he shrank into himself, his Sne robust body waxing 
thin, and his rosy cheeks falling slack and wrinkled. 

It was onrions thai thongh the caase of all this panic 
was the man who gave me being, I felt no interest in 
tho aSair. save that I hoped they would soon catch and 
hang him. Bnt I enjoyed the mounting of thegnardi^J 
the pass-words, the glancing mnsket-bairels of the biBII 
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weavers, and above all the red coats of the soldiers whom 
the Government eent from Edinburgh to seize the mur- 
derer. 

Every morning a new tale ran from lip to lip. Every 
evening a fresh alarm circulated from gable window to 
gable window. Women shrieked and fainted. Several 
children appeared nntimeoualy in the world. A carrier 
was found clubbed, his cart and pockets rifled, on the 
Edinburgh high road, within a*iile of the city lights. 
Every family in the country put up fresh bolts and 
bars. Poor folk barricaded their doors with heavy fur- 
niture, and filled np their windows at nightfall with 
slabs of whinstone from the nearest rock-face. 

At last they took my mother away in a litter, borne 
on the shoulders of men all the fifteen miles of the plain 
road to the tqwn of Abercairn, where there was a new hos- 
pital equipped with physicians of great skill. I was not 
permitted to go with the party, which in the first in- 
stance consisted of Umphray Spurway's weavers, with 
himself walking on one side of the Utter and Caleb 
Cliiikaberry on the other. The old Quaker refused to 
be separated from his " little maid " even for a moment, 
and BO fierce were his denunciations of woe and desola- 
tion upon all who withstood him, that he gained his 
point. 

So I was left at the Mi!n House with little Anna 
Mark, under tlie governance and restraint of William 
Bowman, which was just aa good as none at all. 

And then it was that I first kuew how much pleas- 
anter it is to he friends with a girl than with a boy. 
Never before had I known any save of my own sex. I 
loved my mother in the way in which all boys love their 
mothers — that is, I made her a very poor and perfunc- 
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tory return for all the wealth ol love eho had weared on 
me during my years of infancy. Nevertheless I loved her. 

Besides her I had never seen any good in womankind. 
I was fond of Umphray Spurwaj, and on this point I 
shared his prejudices. For save my mother (who of 
course did not count, being my mother), the Yorkshire- 
man would never consent to have one of the breed within 
the Miln House. He had perforce to employ them io 
the fine work of the mill, but ever under protest. They 
were hie bane, the ill drop in his cup, the fly in his 
ointment— with other things that I mind not now. 
He had a full stock ot odious comparatives for them. 

But, as to little Anna Mark, in short while I had 
proved to myself that ahe was a very different story. 
For one thing, even Umphray Spurway thought her 
different. For he, who admitted none of her sex, had 
taken Anna into liis house. Then, again, I liked to 
play with her and to walk haud-iu-hand with her. Now 
I never did this, willingly or unwillingly, with my grand- 
mother, who wiis wout to extract a catechism out of 
her pocket and set me to learn proofs of doctrines if sha 
found me idle. But Anna Mark was guiltless even of 
"the Creed," and as to the scriptural proofs of 
that noblest of all summatiouB of human destiny: 
" Man's chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him 
for ever" — why, little Anna simply did not know that 
the thing required to be proven, 

I wonder if I can convey any idea of what little Anna 
Mark was then, when I first knew her in the mill-house 
by the Esk Water. 

"The Witch-Child," the ill-affected called her, and' 
indeed there was always something not quite of this 
world about her. She had a far-off look of her gipsy 
father, Saul Mark, nothing whatever of her mother ei- 
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cept her dazzling teetli. All else wns her own — no child 
in the village or iimong the weaver-IaSBSB at the Miln 
cottages in the least to bo compared to her. She was 
slender and tall for lier age, quick and lithe in every 
moTenient us a wild thing of the woods. Her eyes 
would follow any one with whom she vpaa not wall ac- 
quainted with the lightning suspicion of a caged squir- 
rel. This shy witd-wood look afterwards left her, the 
bright glancing of her ejea never. 

Her hair, as I have said, ran in a ripple of brown 
I crisps and curls over her shonldera and down her back, 
[ Bnt, even as a ohild, she had a fashion of her own of 
I Ipaoking it on Die top of her head out of the way when 
1 tree-climbing or any childish aOheme requiring agility 
I was on hand, 

Now I, Philip Stanafield the younger, thought well 
I of myself then as now. Whatever I did I tried hard to do 
I better than any one else. And yet I admit that there 
I was nothing — rtuming, climbing, jumjiing, standing on 
I one's head, on one's hands, making faces, iighting with 
I SetB, shooting at a mark with the bow and arrow, play- 
ling at quoits, tops, marbles, tic-tac-toe, jacks, knuckle- 
I bones— it was all the same ; I might be good at them — 
I bat Anna Mark was better. 

For a while I had the better in learning, bnt day by 
day she overhauled me, spurred on with the ambition 
of beating me. The "Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments" were a stronghold' for a long while, because she 
did not Bco the necessity for getting them by heart. 
But one morning she puzzled me with Eoclesiastce, and 
then when she wont on to offer the books of the Apoc- 
rypha, either forth or back just as I liked, I rose in 
wrath and called het a Papist, which was the direst 
term of reproach known to me. 
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'■' Papist 



e answered back, " I c 



at the books of the Bible." 

I did not care, of course, even if the allegation had 
been true. 

For a boy, being manifestly superior in all points to 
a girl, doGB not need to make good hia Buperiority in 
parti oular instances. 

I had, however, one stronghold that could not be as- • 
Bailed. Anna Mark conld not throw a stone as well as I 
1 — this not for want of trying. I remember that once j 
I came on her weeping at a dyke-back, and npon my | 
asking what the matter was, she sobbed out, " I have J 
tried to throw atones like you, till my arm is near broke 1 
with trying — and I cannot do it a bit better !" 

"Never mind," I said, as kindly as I could, for 1 1 
hated to see her cry, " we will try a race to the end of I 
the mill-lade, and yon can beat me at that ! " 

"I don't care for running. I wanted to beat you at J 
stone-throwing 1" she sobbed. 

Yet there eame a time when I had a surprise sprung 
npon me. It was on the day when Umphray Spurway 
brought homo his " winter beasts." These were rough 
and shaggy Highland cattle from the great droves, 
which with a rabble army of retainers passed every year 
southward into England. They went south mostly 
about the end of harvest, whether the year proved early 
or late. The lowland farmers bought them, fattened 
thetn on the aftermath of the hay, and on the stubbles 
of the corn — presently turning tbem out on the moors 
till the snow came, and then killing, salting, and 
setting them apart as "marts" for winter con- 
Bumpt. 

Umphray Spurway bought many of these, for being 
an Englishman he loved fleah-meat, and believed that 
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his weaTer-folk worked better on it than on porridge 
three times a day. 

So this buying of the "mart" cattle was a great 
event with ua, and as my mother, though recovered of 
her wound, and now lodging in her own hired lionse in 
Abercairn, was atiU weak, I remained (to my joy) at 
the Mi)n House. I had looked forward to the English 
Droving as one great opportunity of proving my sape- 
riority to little Anna Mark, And to this day I can re- 
member the shame merging into a kind of reluctant 
admiration mingled with hopelessness with which I 
viewed her performances. For some months, indeed, 
fihe had made frequent absences from home during the 
B afternoons, and this without giving any explanation as 
y to where she had been, though I pleaded hard to know. 
Upon the great day we went out as soon as it was 
light, to choose and bring home our bunch of wild 
rebellions Highland cattle. It was to the "Tinklers' 
Slap " that we went, a desolate place among the hills to 
the west, through which the drove road picked a peril- 
OQB passage, and Umphray took with him a score of his 
armed weavers. For he carried money, and the cattle 
dealers were quite as wild as the cattle they brought 
with them. At least it was as well to err on the safe 
side. 

We marched merrily and fast, yet not ho fast hut that 
Anna and I played about the company, running round 
and round them, like the collie dogs themselves, grip- 
ping, grappHng, and rolling over each other, just as 
they did, while Umphray watched us indulgently and 
yet carefully, lest I should hurt the girl. 

So little did he know ! He ought rather to have been 
carefnl that she did mo no harm. For a greater little 
tiger-cat never was. 
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And now I come to my surprise. 

For aa TTiiipliriiy Spurway, with his hand on his pis- 
tol hilt, chose out, iiud paid for each wild steer or flecli- 
mouthed bull, it was the duty ot his party to meet the 
beast as it was scourged from the drove by the half- 
naked kerns of the hills who swarmed all around. Then 
having put a distance between the chosen and his com- 
panions, the aim of us all was to head him away to thfi 
eastward, eo that he might not double and rejoin the 
herd by speed of foot. This was usually accomplished 
by stones and goads, the men using goads and the 
scampish light infantry pebbles and sticks. 

It was wild work at times, indeed at most times. 

For the Tinklers' Slap is a deep defile which leads 
into the heart of the hills. High above the screes 
bend their black brows to look over. Bell-heather and 
bent delicately diversify the middle slopes. Al! the 
bottom is smooth and greeu, save where, in a tunnel of 
bracken and Queen -of- the -Meadow, a certain trickle of 
a streamlet gurgles and lisps in an emerant gloom. 

Ent upon this noble morning of late September the 
Tinklers' Slap looked not thus, still and lovely, with 
only an eagle soaring above it lost in the bluenesa of the 
sky. Down it surged a vast horn-tosaiug herd of cattle 
with their noses in the air. All red and black they were, 
like the ragged tartans of many of the drivers. (For 
these were of the broken clans, and mostly MacQregora 
— though some of them called themselves by the name 
ot Oampbel!, who wore the woret of all.) 

This parti -coloured tide flowed down the glen like a 
river in full flood. Only in the little eddy of Hunter's 
Tryst near the bottom, wlieraUmphray Spurway waited, 
Was there a sort of backwater. Into this the drover 
swept a score or two of cattle at a time, soma of which 
100 
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TJmphray Spurway approved. At other times lie would 
bavc none of tliem, but pointed out a beast iit tlie 
throng aa it surged thundering past. Whereat one of 
the men on little shaggy pouiea would plunge, at inSnite 
danger of life and limb, into the tumult of the tide- 
race and guide the animal out, and so bring it, heilow- 
ing with rage aad fear, to the appointed stance. 

It was ati-ange to observe at tlie summit of the Slap 
directly above lis, the eattle appearing like a forest of 
branching horns, standing a moment to overlook the 
valley with heads up and eyes dilabed, and then urged 
by those behind, surging forward again, while the noise 
of their mighty roaring came to us in the little vale of 
the Hnnter's Tryst, like the triumphing of an angry 
aeu that has broken bars and doors. 

It was the first time I had seen the great English 
Droving, ami a fine sight it was for man or boy to 

Anna Mark and I ran forward to be ready to receive 
tlie first " mart." Anna had been given a stout-poiiiLed 
" kent" or oaken staff to use as a goad. With this and 
ber native agility she completely outran mo. But little 
I cored for that, fur was not the stone-throwing at hand ? 
As I ran I did not observe that Anna had a bag of 
pebbles fastened to her waist even aa I had myself. She 
kept close to Sannders MacMillan, a big herd from the 
rongh mountains, whom Umphniy employed to watch 
the sheep he pastured on the easterly bills, according to 
liis agreement with Sir James, my grandfather, when 
he came first to the country. 

The first beast is always the worst to put on the home 
road. For he has aa yet no companions and he turns 
iiiid twists, doubles and trebles, with feints and strata- 
gems, aa well as strarglit charges tail up and horns 
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dowD] at all who Bt^ud in liis path. As ilUluck would 
have it he came straight at me. 

"Out of the way, hoy !" cried Umphray Spurway, 
whose eyea were eyerywhere. But I wanted to distin- 
guish myself, and stood straight in the beast's way aa 
he dodged to get hacii to the herd. The bull came 
heiid dowD, and just as I was firing a round pebble at 
his forehead, down I tripped over a stone. I felt hot 
breath blow upon me, a,ud loolved to be trampled to 
death. But, though at the gallop, he almost missed me, 
one cloot alone grazing the calf of my leg, and, as it 
happened, turning it many colours in a day or two. 

There was now no one between the brnte and the 
herd, and the Highland kerns had already set up a 
triumphant yell at our stupidity. 

But in the critical moment, there in front flickered 
little Anna Mark, a "kent" shortened in her hand. 
One blow across the nose ! He swerved. A poke in the 
shoulder ! He turned. Anua dropped the kent, and 
with her right hand she selected a stone from tlie wallet 
at her waist, and with a sharp " clip " jerked it from her 
hip after the manner of shepherds. It Hew straight, 
and took the "mart" on the ear. Another and yet 
another, each as truly aimed, succeeded. The beast 
turned no more, but with Anna behind it, and Saunders 
MacMillau and half-a-dozen weavers in chase, took a 
straight line through the little green hope of the Tryst 
in the direction of the vale of Moreham. 

Then, indeed, there was a noise to speak about, and 
I, sitting up dazed and stupefied, heard the Highland- 
men shouting to Umphray Spurway: ''Who is the 
lassie ? " 

" Tlie lassie ?" shouted another contemptuously, as 
i the herd on the left flank. " You's nae las- 
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i^e I Yon'a a, kiltie lad — a son o' Donald Oig's, I'm 
liinkiii', by his latig legs ! " 

Now little Anna Mark's high-kilted petticoats bad 
misled him, and indeed not without some reason. For 
her hair was tied in a red kerchief after a niauDer that 
■she had doubtless learned from her father, and aa for the 
rest she was dressed much like one of their own limber 
heelips who scampered and climbed and jelled alongside 
the drove. 

This was a great blow to me, and it was an hour or 
two before I could make any headway to get over it. 
It was not jealousy so much aa that she had not told 
I m& what she was doing, but had gone secretly to that 
I great lout Saunders MacMillan, as coarse and clamper- 
i Bome a lump as any of that name. And in Galloway 
* that ia saying no little. 

"I wanted to surprise you — that is why I did not tell 

you 1 " she said afterwards, as she ran alongside, when 

e the homeward column was in good going order, and 

I'Oat of the disturbance caused by the routing of the 

fherd. 

I said nothing. I was not yet ready to make up. 
" Of course," she said softly (for she could speak very 
gently when it liked her, which was not often), " I can- 
not throw aa far as you, or flourish my arm about over 
my head. It is not the aamo thing." 

" You hit the beast and turned it, after it had knocked 
me over .' " I replied gloomily. 

"But look," she cried, "I can miss aa well!" she 
persisted. 

" Let me see then ! " said I. 

A bullock at this moment turned and tried a last bolt. 

"Turn him — turn him, witch wean I" cried Bowie 

Fleemister, the only Moreham man in the company, and 
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a man who, having lassie bairns ot his own, hated Anna 
Marit'a favour with his cmplojer. 

Thea the girl, with her eyea ful! on the charging bul- 
lock, "liancltGd" a pebble, which indeed missed the 
animal, but by strange chance took Bowie Pleemister 
on the elbow joint! 

" Ye bae broke my funny-bane, ye flichtersorae wisp 
o' brimBtane," he cried, dancing to and fro, and nnreing 
his elbow in tlio palm of hia other hand. " I'll hae je ' 
discerned by the Session for a manifest witch, as your 
niither was afore ye '" 

" You see, now I " said Anna, calmly, with her eyea 
cast down, "lean miss, I missed the bullock by as 
much as twenty yards ! " 

Yet somehow the instance was to me not wholly con- 
vincing. 

Bowie Fleemiater made hia complaint to TJmphray 
Spurway before the pain had wholly died out of his 
tingling finger tips. 

" Yon ill-set randy lass-bairn has broken ray shnttle- 
airm wi' a stane," he said truculently. " I'll never work 
mair a' my days ! I want her banished out o' the coun- 
try like her mither. There will never be peace in the 
mill till she be gaiie I " 

"0 yes, there will!" retorted Umphray Spnrway, 
significantly, riding a little nearer to Bowie, who shrank 
iway from him. Then bending a little from his horse 
and clenching bis bare fist, the miln-master held it to 
Bowie's nostrils. ''Yes," he added, "there will be 
peace in Umphray Spnrway's mill, as long as that hand 
wags at the end of this good right arm I " 

And Bowie Fleemister, the colour of tow, shrank still 
further between his own shoulders. 
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But there was a sweeter, winsomer aide to I ittie Anna 
}i»sk than this. Where she got it from I liuow not — 
from her Maker. I expect. Nor, though I have known 
her all the years that have come and gone Biiice those 
days in Umpliray Spiirway'a mill-honse, have I ever 
trotihiod mj head on the subject. 

Anna could not be called a very pretty child, perhaps. 
Her face was always browned by the sun, aud till she 
was far into her teens an even tint of freckles was 
spread over her bi'ow aud cheeks, reaching well up on 
her brow and down behind her ears. 

But for all that no man could pass her on the road with- 
out turning to look. Most women ako, if only to say 
" There is something not canny about that lassie-bairn ! " 
But when Anna looked directly at you, it seemed that yon 
saw a spark of fire kindled far down in her eyes. And 
when she smiled, why then it was suddenly summer out- 
aide aud a blue day. The liorda on the hills would wail; 
hours to have her company up the loucsomo glens aud 
ont on the great flowes of heather. Tiio grimy smiths 
I in the "smiddy" in the villages, hammering at their 
horse "cackars" would drop rasp and pincers and rna 
to the door at the words, "Hero cornea Anna ! " And 
[ long after she was past they could be seen looking ont 
L- after her, sheltering their eyes underneath grimy 
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palmB as aha tripped up the street with tTnipbray 9pi 
way. 

But mothers, jealoua for their own children, would 
call them in ostentatiously, lest they also should be 
englamoured with the fascination of the witch-bairn's 
spell. Every douce well-born lassie in Moreham and. 
New Milns was forbidden to play with little Anna 
Mark, and also encouraged to call names after her to 
keep her mindful of her condition. Usually, however, 
they only tried this last operation onoe. Then on the 
following day their mothers would come in deputation to 
Umphray Spurway, praying him to sendee little wild 
cat away. 

But the Engiishman, caring no more for women's 
tongues than for the idle clashes of the villages, drove 
them out of his presence without more ceremony than 
if his mill gates had been invaded by a tail -waggling, 
loud-clacking flock of geese from off the common. 

She bad cast a glamour over him. That was evident. 
And the gossips took council together how most suc- 
cessfully to rid hira of this spell and themselves of a pest 
and possible rival of their own growing daughters. 

1 had begged so hard to be allowed to stay with Um- 
phray, and the Englisbnian had used such arguments 
to my mother to make her consent, that I was allowed 
to bide through the week at the mill-house. But on 
Saturdays Umphray himself took me down the water to 
my mother's house in the town of Abercairn, where I 
stayed till Monday, on which morning Caleb Clinka- 
beiTy convoyed me back half way, to the place called 
Hill o' the Cock, where William Bowman met us and 
relieved him of his charge. 

When Umphray Spurway took me to my mother's he 
never stayed long, sitting only long enough to drink a 
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cup of tea, and make his compliments on how well she 
1 waa looking. Hia eyes were mostly upon the floor the 
j ■while, uplifted to my mother only when she was order- 
' ing the tea bowls with her back to us or spooning the 
I black China herb into the bottom of each. 

I remember ouce saying to my mother, "Whydoca 
Umphray never look straight at yon ? la he angry with 
you, or are you angry with him ? " 

Her cheek paled and then flushed again. I knew I 
, iraa hurting her, and yet I kept on. 

"1 do not know whether he is angry with me," she 
[ replied. " I am not angry with him ! " 

And immediately she sent me forth to play on the 

quay with the town lads of my own age. For aha had 

a notion that I might grow maidenish by associating so 

much with little Anna Mark I How far this was from the 

1 tmth I have already indicated in thia history. I fought 

good fight behind the butcher's sheds with Allan 

Kemp, Mr, Smalltrash's 'prentice, and boat him by 

dodging blows as Anna Mark did mine ; and then, in 

the nick of time, planting my left on the point of hia 

• ohin after a feint at his breast, a thing I had learnt the 

, trick of from her. 

Bat when I was in Abercairn my mother thought 

ll'that BQch ploys made me manly, and took no notice 

^Wheii I came home marked on Saturday night. Though 

l:d>e did not let me wander far on the Sabbath days — 

■ •xcept to visit at the minister's, Mr. Nicol Aitkin— 

rith whose son Jock I have fought as many as seven 

unda during the time of aerviee in the windowless 

■ by the side of the vestry, while his father was 

developing overhead his Seventhly in the application of 

the Gospel of Peace to the Christian Home. 

So, unlike many Scottish bairns, I ever appreciated 
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and enjoyed my S;ibbal.h privileges— aiicl specially the 
place where it was my lot to sit iu the Kirk. 

And now I come to relate that which sent me finally 
and without reprieve to tJie Grammar-school of Aber- 

My uncle John, the falcon-beaked Edinburgh Uwyer, 
had for a little taken it sorely to heart, tliat, his pre- 
cious instrument being only of effect in case of my 
father's death, ho had no control orer me or over the 
estate. The latter, however, he managed in some aort 
to retain, aa well its the power at the Great House, by a 
well-devised system of subservience to tiie will of my 
grandmother, the dowager Lady Stanefleld. 

This, as ho was not a man to squander, my uncle was 
permitted to retain by llmphray Spurway and Joba 
Bell, though they informed him that he must in uo 
case consider himself as my curator bonis. 

It happened that about this time, when I was shoot- 
ing up into a great lump of a lad, aud Anna Mark 
growing ever lighter, straighter, winsomer, that the old 
dominie of Moreham died one bitter March day. He 
was observed to lean long against the wall of Ilia little 
school, with his fiice to the whitewash, but aa that was 
his ordinary in the act of prayer, none took any notice 
till he had been more than an honr in that posture. 
Then one John Dallas, a smith, went and clapped him 
kindly on the shoulder to tell him that tho bairns were 
waiting for their Scripture. But he found the old man 
dead on his feet with his forehead against the cold 
whinetone of the gable-end. 

It became necessary to fill his place, and as young Mr, 
John Stanafield was now so forward in matters of the 
kirk, and so great with my grandmother and Mr. Bell 
108 
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also, it chanced that the choosing of who should succeed 
the dead man waa left in his hutids. And late one night 
be brought one out from Edinburgh to be the new 
dominie. 

He was a man far beneath the country standard of 
height and weight, and as he atoo<l at the master's deslt, 
a small, lean, swarthy man, his eyoa very close together, 
and Ilia hands corded and hairy on the backs, he looked 
qnite unable to cope with the urchitia of the ordinary 
classes. 80 that when the folk vemembered the burly 
plough tads and young Sghtiiii: cooks of farmers' sons 
who would be there in the wintei', they smiled with sig- 
nificance, and said, "God help him !" 
But in the meanwhile he did well enough. Bernard 
FJUngrose was his name, and he entered on all the officea 
fifttid emoluments of the old dominie without opposition 
r comment. Ho had store of Latin that was above 
loiTil, and to a " humanity man," aa he was called, the 
ffolk of a Scottish parish would forgive almost anything. 
'. Bell had examined the new dominie, it was said, and 
^^and hira wondrously well equipped. Now this is 
liat happeued, as I haii it long after from Mr. John 
tetl himself, when he had riseu to he regent of the col- 
igB and a great man. 

The minister had a physician's prescription writ by a 
(arned man whom he had known at the uollege of Edin- 
nrgh. It WM made out in ihe English tongue so that 
WthK unlearned could understand it, but of late Mr. Bell 
"had found no benefit from using it. So he was sending 
it with a letter to one Samuel Paterson in the Lawnmar- 
ket of Edinburgh, who was the main poticary and herb 
doctor in the city. With this paper in his hand, the 
minister one day entered the school of Mr. Ringrose in 
a kind of maze. 

109 
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" Dominie Riugrose, I have a sore trouble on me," 
he said, "I am even like Saint Paul. The thoi 
the flesh doth Bore wound and vex me. What think 
you of this prescription which the learned Dr. Conra- 
diua of Upsala gave me ?" 

The new dominie took the paper in the shaking hand • 
which made many think him weak — for whenever the 
weather was moist and warm with a south or west wind 
his'hands were wont to shake so that lie could scarce hold 
a book to read it aright. At first this was set down to 
drink, but after, when it was seen what a temperate 
man was Mr. Bernard Ringroae, it was discovered to be 
an intermitting or tertian ague gotten from his life in 
strange lands. So now his hand shook as he took the 
paper from Mr. Bell, very careless like, and glanced at 
it. 

" You have not been able to have this made up to 
your mind, minister ?" he said, very high and clear, , 

" No," said Mr. Bell, " seemingly the virtue is gone 
out of it. I am worse troubled than ever." 

"These are vnlgar names, sir," said the dominie, 
"and when such are used, oftentimes commoner growths 
are foisted on the unwary. Permit me to write the 
prescription in the Latin tongue, with the proper signs 
and quantities, and you will find that the virtue will 
quickly return." 

So he took a pen in hand and wrote rapidly, mutter- 
ing to himself : " Instead of tutsane I will write Agnus 
Castus, instead of house-leek, a common misnomer, I 
will write Singrene.'' 

And so in a trice, with a quick dash of learned signs 
scattered like black pepper athwart the paper, he handed 
the prescription back ajjain to the minister, who was 
so much impressed that if tlie dominie had told him to 
110 
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eat the paper, it would haye benefited him as greatly. At 
least, wheu the medicine was brought back from the 
poticary in Edinburgh, Mr. Bell went everywhere tell- 
ing of the great skill and prowess of the new dominie in 
the Latin tongue. 

Likewise the people of Moreham need not have trou- 
bled about his ability to cope with any oflendera in his 
BchooL It came speedily to a crisis. Allan Allison it 
was who refused one day to leave his place, and being 
a great fellow of well-nigh twenty years, and a known 
fighter, he told the master to come and take him out 
of the bench if he wished, and were able. Whereat, 
without the waste of a word, the dominie made a spring 
eadden and fierce as that of a cat after a bird. He 
need no entreaties. He made no apology. He simply 
flew at Ailan Allison's throat, and the next moment 
Allan was lying on the floor, with the dominie erect 
above him, his iron-shod heel uplifted above the rebel's 
face and threatening to stamp the life out of him. 

Verily there was order in the school-honse of More- 
liani all the days of Bernard Bingrose — which, however, 
Trere not to be many. 

For about this time the noise of terrible breakings of 
houses and bloody murders done upon their owners (it 
was said by smugglers) ran with a mighty bruit through 
all Scotland south of the Tay. Strong men went in 
tear, women shrieked at the cry of a bird, and bairns 
swarfed, if left alone, just as in the days when Philip 
Btansfield was first lost in the woods. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE ETEa BEniND THE GAUZE 



That which I am now going to tell happened at tha 1 
November term, when Umphray Spurway, as was hia j 
wont, bad given perraiaeion to most of hia folk to go 1 
visit their friends where they would, and he liiinself had 1 
gone with a Btifficient number to carry to the eeaport ot I 
Abercaim all the tweeds and weba of broadcloth he had I 
manufactured during the past six months. He departed I 
on Monday with the first grey light of dawn. On the Fri- 
day night he was to return with all hia money, and one or I 
two of the trustiest lads riding with him in company. 
The rest, with a month's wage burning a hole in their I 
pockets, abode in the town itself, or tailed off at yarioua i 
change- houses along the way. 

In the Miln House abode only Will Bowman, Uttlo 
Anna Mark, and myself. There was no weaving done 
all that day, and in the great sheds with the huge bolted 
doors and barricaded windows we three played at " tig " 
and " hi-spy," and other games to while away the time. 
For when his master was absent Will Bowman was every 
whit as boyish and bairnly as we. 

The twilight fell early, bringing a light sifting enoW 
with it, which, however, hardly whitened the roads. It 
was bitter cold, notwithstanding, and in the Miln House ■ 
we made up the iires, and in the great weaving-sheds also. ' 
Will Bowman built up a pile of boughs and roots on the 
dogs of the firegrate, chiefly that we might see to play, 
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by tlie pK'asmit crackle and dance of the licking flames. 
So we raced and shouted, little Anna tlie wildest and 
I quickest of the three. 

But TJmphray Spurwaj delayed his coming, so that 
it was pretty dark, or rather well into the grey dusk, 
when we heard the sound of wheels without, and, as 
it were, the shuffling of feet as of men moving a heavy 
weight. 

Will Bowman ran out, and a voice out of the misty 
breath at the horses' heads bade him open the doors of 
the mill, for here was a case of fine foreign yams which 
Umpiiray Spurway had sent them from Ahercaim to 
deliver. 

" I open the doors at no man's bidding," said Will, 
" till I see my master's hand of write." Then the leader 
of the carriers thrust a paper under his nose. 

" There, then," he said, " if you can read; I can't! " 

" Well," said Will, after considering the paper, " wait 

f till I get some of the weaver lads to help in with the 

' case! " And so at the word he ran to the back of the 

I house-door and blew three blasts upon the horn. Now 

it chanced that some of the weavers had slept all day, 

and were only now arousing themselves to wash and 

make ready to go again to the change-hoose. So a dozen 

Of more came drowsily enough at the summons. Then 

the great doors were unclosed and the huge sheeted 

package brought in. 

It had a foreign appearance, but nothing much out of 
the common in Umphray Spurway's mill, being done up 
in sacking, with eurious marks stamped u])on it in tar 
or Bome sticky kind of ink. It was, however, not par- 
ticularly heavy, for four of the weavers carried it in 
t^tween them. 

"It can sit there till our master returns," said Will 
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Bowman, eager to get rid of the intruders, for these road 
carters had no good name. 

" Content! " said the chief of the Ahercalm carriers; 
" then do you give us our discharge, a glaaa of spirit 
apiece, and let ub be going — for we have far to travel to- 
night, while you bide safe by the fireside." 

So Will Lade the weavers wait till he had written a 
receipt specifying the marks upon the ease. In the 
meanwhile he ordered Anna to supply a glass of raw 
country spirit to each of the men, which they took with 
a muttered salutation. They were tall men, and so eoon 
as the weavers appeared they utterly refused to come 
within the lighted weaving-shed, urging that they could 
not leave their horses alone without. So Anna carried 
the spirit out upon the highway. 

In a little while Will Bowman heard the rattle of their 
horses' feet on the hard-heateu road, and looking out we 
saw the cart rumbling away into the frost-bitten air of 
night through a kind of cloud which was the steam of 
the overheated horses. 

The weavers dispersed quickly, mostly to sneak away 
to the change-houses at the hamlets of New Milus and 
Moreham, some of the younger to court their joes in 
byres and at barn ends, one or two merely to go back 
again to sleep. , 

So we three were left alone in the great Miln House 
with the newly arrived packing-case. It stood in the 
corner across the angle of the weaving-shed with its plain 
broad side to the blinking fire. Will Bowman replen- 
ished the iron dogs with a new load of wood, and we went 
on with our game. But somehow from that moment the 
spirit seemed gone out of the hide-and-seek. For ever as 
we ran and hid, a dodging shadow seemed to our imagina- 
tions to mn beside us, overleai)ing the looms and evading 
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the eye, as it were, by a bare inch when we looked back 
over our shoulders. Once Anna, to deceive us, hid in the 
little dusky triangle behind the packing-case. 

We two were going about to find her, for I had already 
captured Will Bowman, when all of a sudden she gave a 
wild Bcream, and came running to us, crying that the 
case was alive. 

" Nonsense, little one," cried out Will, greatly amused. 

" Some yarn is alive enough when it cornea here — both 

with ' high-jumpers ' and ' siowbellies.' But this, I war- 

i rant, is the finest Spanish wool, white as milk, fine as a 

irisp of silk and very expensive." 

But Anna only clutched my arm, and panted, " Philip, 

I heard something move within. I tell you I heard it! " 

"Tush!" said Will Bowman, "let us go to supper! 

^ Forget it, Anna. You had been running too fast, and 

' you heard your own heart beating. So have I many a 

jme! " 

"Nay, I heard that, tool I was not mistaken," she 
made answer earnestly. And so to convince her, Will 
got a lanthorn, and walking hand in hand with little 
Anna in the midst, we approached the packing-case, 
which being set on end towered above my head, though 
tall Will Bowman could see on to the top of it. 

We examined the thing minutely, back and side and 

J front. It was evidently of some light wood and well 

packed. For when tilted and let down violently on the 

I floor the contents made no noise. Will Bowman tapped 

it about with a hammer, and found it all of wood on 

r every aide, with many bored air-holes, and in front a 

square of a common yellowish gauze, wide-meshed and 

coarse, covered a larger hole. That was done, Will said, 

for ventilation, and was common in all their foreign 

consignments. 
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After all was carefully gone over, Will bade ua hold 
our breaths and listan. We did so, but save for the Btir- 
ringa within ua and the crackling of the logs on the 
hearth, all was silent, inanimate, dead. 

"Well, are you content, little woman?" said Will, 
patting Anna on the head. But she went out with her 
face turned over her shoulder, looking back at the thinj 
which had affrighted her. 

In the house-pkee of the private dwelling there 
sense of comfort and safety which even I felt strongly. 
It was good to be rid of that ugly case in the dusky corner 
of the weaving-room, yet I could not get little Anna'i 
shriek out of my mind. It was so sudden, and so unlike 
her. 

" I thought I beard my father whisper," she explained' 
more than once in an awed voice. " So I cried out! "" 

And in spite of the foolishness of it, the saying stuck 
to me. We had supper — beef cold cut thin on wooden 
platters, wheaten bread, and plenty of home-brewed 
ale. That is, Umpbray only allowed us one mug apiece 
when he was at home, and to that we now confined our- 
selves. It did not matter to any if Will and I treated 
ourselves to a somewhat larger size in tankai'ds. 

So in a little the home-brewed gave me courage, and 
it came into my head that I was in good case to go alone 
into the weaving-room, where the bos stood— to show 
Anna that I cared nothing about the matter, and that I 
was as brave as any Will Bowman could be, though be 
had marched with Umphray Spurway's militia. 

So I betook me alone into the great shed, and my spirit 
revived when I thought what Anna would think of me. 
The case stood in the corner, still and plain-sheeted like 
many another that I had seen come to the iniils of Um- 
phray Spur way. 
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I threw some logs on the fire, and stirred the others 
with my toe so that a bright fiame sprang up. More 
Wsad more I threw on in sheer idleness till I could no 
^longer bear the heat. Then I looked about for some- 
thing to shield my face, but saw nothing on the mantel- 
board save some tallow dips and a little cracked hand- 
glass, before which the mill lasses were wont to order 
their enoods and part their hair at the resting hour of 
noon. 

This without thought I took in hand, and held be- 
tween me and the fire. The pine branches burnt clear 
and high, and all the great shadowy place of beams and 
crosa-threads, carders and spindles glinted light. The 
flames danced on the floor and glittered upon the walls, 
losing themselves, however, among the evasive shadows 
between the cross-beams and the dusky cobwebby roof. 

I fdt curioasly at ease, and it was with a kind of exal- 
tation that I bethought me of Will in the lighted parlour 
talking to Anna Mark. I was no more than a boy, as 
Will often said. Yet I was not afraid to sit there In the 
dusk, with that great ghostly case staring at my back 
out of the night. 

Involuntarily I happened to look at the reflection of it 
I in the hand-mirror. My heart fluttered like a bird which 
I bae dreamed itself free, brought suddenly up against the 
I mree of a cage. 

I saw, in the strong firelight, the leaping flames gleam 
L red on the outline of a face and on a pair of eyes that 
I'Vatched me steadily through the coarse yellow gauze in 
WtliB front of the pacldng-case. 



CHAPTEE XV 

WILL BOWMAN COUNTS THREE 

That I did not scream out as Anna Mark had done 
when she crouched behind the case, I have always put 
down to a last wisp of Dutch courage given me by Um- 
phray^s small ale. At any rate I only dropped my glass, 
and stared at the fire hard, trying to think what I should 
do. 

Clearly I must tell Will at once, and yet if I moved 
away with any haste the Thing inside would naturally 
suspect and spring out upon me. So I continued idly 
throwing wood on the fire for some time, as it had been 
to while away the heavy-hanging hours, breaking pieces 
off dry boughs and tossing them liK:e one careful of his 
aim. 

Presently there was a noise in the parlour, and the 
voice of William Bowman loud in some argument. 

" Coming, Will! " I cried aloud, starting quickly from 
my seat as if I had heard him call me. 

And with my heart in my mouth I went to the door 
which led within the house, my own dark shadow stalk- 
ing lengthily before me, uncertain and blurred in the 
leaping flames of the burning wood. I did not dare even 
to glance in the direction of the mysterious packing-case. 
But I shut and bolted the door behind me so soon as I 
had passed through. 

Will Bowman was going up the stairs to bed with his 
boots in his hand. 
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" Will," I wliispered, " Will— we are all dead men. 
Tiat Anna said ia true. There is a murderer in that 



Will paused on the second step. 

"What do you moan? Have you gone as mad as 
[.Anna?" ho eaid, smiling. 

But aa soon as I had told him of the eyes and face 
j .which had looked at me through the coarse veiling, he 
I came back down the stairs and began to consider, scratch- 
King his head and thinking h&rd, without ever dropping 
I the boots out of his hand. 

"The weavers are either away with their master, or 
I over to the change-houses by this time," he meditated. 
r " There will not be one sober man in New Milns by this 
J hour of the night. Philip, are you staunch? Can you 
Lstand behind me in this? I will go and outface him now, 
I feief or murderer, or whatever he maybe! " 

I answered that I would certainly do that whleli in me 
flay, though I knew not what he meant to be at. 

He was back in a moment with a couple of small 
I Bwords and a dagger, 

" Come on," he said, " we will try good cold steel on our 

Llurker, A pass or two will do my master's Spanish wool 

I no great harm, while shooting blazing wads into it at 

ihort range would set the stuff on fire. And a thing like 

jhat would be the end of me with Umphray Spurway! " 

So giving me one of the rapiers. Will Bowman took a 

andle in one hand, and his own small sword in the other. 

I'We went into the great silent weaving-shed, where he set 

I the candlestick down on a loom. But, indeed, with all 

I my throwing of fuel on the dogs of the grate, the place 

s like day, and even the dark comer where the pack- 
l.lng-case stood was filled with light. 

As we went softly down the floor we heard a, quick 
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patter of feet behind us, and, lo! there at the door was 
little Anna Mark with a pistol in her hand. 

" Ah/^ she was beginning, '^ did I not tell you? I 
thought '' 

But Will stopped her with a wave of his hand. We 
stood before the canvas-covered case. It loomed up 
bigger than ever, looking blank and inanimate enough 
to have contained a dozen gravestones. 

I heard Will suck in a long breath as he threw back 
the sword that was in his hand to be ready for the thrust. 
Then he spoke in a loud voice. 

" Now," he cried, " we know that there is a man inside 
this packing-case. We are here fully armed, and are 
resolved to try the truth of our suspicion. Whoever you 
may be, I bid you, in my master's name, and the name 
of the law, to surrender yourself. I will count three, 
and thereafter thrust the case through and through with 
my sword. I give you fair warning! " 

Then he counted slowly, " One! '' 

There was no sign or sound from the packing-ease, 
though we listened intently, and I own that I quaked 
to my very shoe-leather. 

"Two!" 

Still there was no answer, not a sigh or a quiver, not 
the stirring of a rat in the wainscot. 

" For the last time I warn you, whoever you are! " 
said Will Bowman, very grave and slow; " after I count 
three I will thrust. And the Lord have mercy on your 
soul!" 

I knew where he had gotten that. He had seen it in 
the Old Bailey trials, a collection of which was in the 
house. 

Having so spoken, he paused, it might have been five 
seconds or five hours, I know not. 
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Thiec! " lie counted, in a, loud shout, sudden and 

ibilant. 

His sword arm darted ont, the clean steel jerking for- 
■srard like an arrow. The thrust appeared to pass right 

the back of the caee, easily and silently. 

Will withdrew the steel with a great gasp of relief. 

" There," he cried fiercely, " wQ! that set you at rest? 
Or are you glad that your cursed ima.gination shonld put 
us all in this fret for nothing? You, Philip, deserve a 
raw-hiding, or, better, a good cobbing with a barrel-stave 
iver a beam, when Umphray comes home. And, by gad, 
Jou shall have it, too." 

He looked angrily about at ua as we stood a little way 
behind him. 

" But see," he cried, " I will take it on myself to make 
certain! " 

And with a quick hand, and in a sudden characteristic 
■Jmrst of anger, he tore away the rough sacking and 
iyfellow gauzy stuff from the hlow-hole in front. A square 
'flf wool, fine and white and clean, was revealed — nothing 

Th-there!" he cried, actually stammering in his 
!r, " get to bed, both of you, for wretched little eroak- 
blastiesl And let me fasten up this case again as 
it I may." 

He was bending down to pick up the torn sheeting, 
when, in a clear childish treble, little Anna Mark uttered 
the words: " Will, what is that on the point of your 
noordt" 

William Bowman held his sword up. Lo! the fine 

leoint of the rapier was tinged with red for a good three 

ifflches. A drop or two had distilled upon the floor. 

Instantly Will's face took on the fighting look of his 

forth Hiding forefathers. His under jaw shot forward, 
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bJB forehead seemed to flatten. His eye fell on the case, 
and, in the raidst of the white square of wool, a red spot 
had appeared at the place from which Will had with- 
drawn his hlade. 

" Ah, I have you this time, cowardly murdererl " he 
cried in a voice like a trumpet. 

"Hold, hold, Willi Do not kill him!" I shouted. 
But I was too late. Will felt with his rapier point for 
the row of small air-hoica which went about the case 
aboTB the middle, and through these he sent thnist after 
thrnst, Bwift aa the succession of pulsing lightnings in 
mid -tempest. 

Then followed the most appalling cry that it has ever 
been my lot to listen to. No words came from the re- 
cesses of the box, only scream on scream of direst human 
agony. There followed also signs of vehement upheaval 
within. And after rocking violently to and fro, with a 
mighty crash the packing-case fell face downward upon 
the floor. 

I ran to the door in terror and horror. But William 
Bowman stood his ground with little Anna Mark beside 
him. Her face was white, but she passed him the loaded 
pistol without a word. 

Then with the pistol cocked in his hand and levelled 
at the box, he called to me over his shoulder to run to 
the change-house and warn all that were there. Then I 
was to return, beating the weavers' cottages for recruits. 
Let it not be doubted that I ran my beat, snatching the 
alarm-horn and blowing it as I went. So that in half 
an hour I was back with a dozen men, all more or lesa 
untouched by liquor. 

Will Bowman stood where I had left him, with a set 
look of grim determination on his face. But little Anna 
was nowhere to be seen. He had ordered her to bed as 
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Boon as he began to realise what might appear when the 
box was opened. Perhaps, also, he remembered her 
words, " I thought I heard mj father whisper! " 

The men slowly turned the packing-case up from the 
blood-stained floor, and stood it face forward as it had 
been at the first. Then with bars of iron and picliaxeB 
they tore away the boards. Wool was packed tightly at 
the sides and all around, but as they lifted tbia away 
swiftly and fearfully, the arm of a man bolding a pistol 
appeared, still twitching with the last remnants of vi- 
tality. Another pull and the face was revealed. 

It was that of Bernard Ringrose, the new dominie. 

He appeared to be quite dead. 

Then I thought, as I went upstairs and found Anna 
Mark, a little white-clad figure, listening on the stairs, 
that surely now the end of the evil had come, and that the 
murderous hound who had so long disturbed the peace 
of Scotland, had at last been taken in his own trap. I 
knew not that this was only one broken ihread in the net 
of tribulation which was closing upon us all. 

" Go to bed, little Annal " I said, " all is welll " 
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Tket kid the Dominie back again in his beautifnIlyT 
fitted case, among the wool and the stained ecrapa c 
netted fabric. Will Bowman's first thruet had gonffl^ 
through hie shoulder a little beneath the spring of theB 
neck. Yet eo fierce was the desperado in his determinSf^ 
tion, that no murmur had escaped hira even when the^ 
sharp steel ran clear through his flesh till the point en-f 
countered the wooden back of the case against which hiftl 
shoulders were braced. 

A knife, with a sharply curved blade, was in his right! 
hand, doubtless intended first to cut a way out of hlfl^ 
wrappings, and then, secondly, to slit every throat in thw 
Miln House — for that was the pattern of preTions at-fl 
tempts of the same kind made at other mansions and-a 
lonely places throughout Scotland, 

Now, there were at that time in Scotland many thourJ 
sands of broken and outlaw men. Indeed, the i 
head in all the realm (that of one Fletcher of Saltoun)! 
estimated the " beggars and gaugrels " alone — that is, thq 
open and declared vagabondage — at nothing short of twi 
hundred thousand. So, what with the recent changes o 
government, the troubles within the Highland bord( 
the incursions of the caterans, the encouragement t 
piracy and worse upon the seas, men lived in a kind o 
terror, and all who could provided, as XTmphray SpurwajJ 
hoped he had done, for their own safety. 
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The King's army, save a regiment or so about the 
capital, was either scattered athwart the face of the 
Jacobite districts or had been carried overseas to help 
the Dutch to fight the French. 

So it came to pass that in the most settled and ioyal 
of all the provinces of Scotland the worst and wildest 
deeds began to be wrought — at first under the cloud of 
night, but in a little while in open daylight also. 

And thus it happens that in every district of Lowland 
Scotland there remains one unvarying bruit of the deeds 
:nf these desperadoes, who at various times called them- 
llSdves "The Night Kakera," "The Bold Lads," "The 
Devil's Dragoons " — and were famed over all the soutli 
country as " The Wild Riders." 

In at least three cases their attempts had been aucceas- 
ful, and on every occasion a large package had, upon • 
some pretext, been delivered the night before at the 
doomed house. But this was the first time they had 
tried so great and defenced a place as TTmphray Spur- 
way's mill. 

And right well had they chosen their time — Umphray 
away with the most part of his men, the rest taking 
advantage of his absence, all save a sober few, and leav- 
their houses empty and the mill iteelf well nigh 

Fenceless. 

As aoon as Will Bowman realised what ho had done, he 

about making his preparations. He despatched by a 

door one of the most trusty of the men who had hur- 

fiiedly rallied to him, with orders to call in all the women 

id children out of their houses. For, believing that the 
"■tlrfcncea of the mill would he tried before morning, he 
.iTOuId permit no man to return to his house. Nor in- 
deed was there any who, looking at the set face of the 
~ iminie and the lip he had bitten through in the vain 
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attempt to keep his secret, desired to set a foot outsidej 
the defences of the Miln House that night. 

As I have said, the figure of the mUl was four HquaTe,J 
with a larga courtyard in the centre. On the river side I 
little watch was necessary, the Esk Water fretting against 
the sheer walls both darksome and deep, and effectually 
preventing' any aurprise. The easterly or upstream end 
was defended in like manner by a gorge, across which™ 
straddled, on its trellis-work of wood, the " lade " that. J 
carried the water to the great wheel. There were, more- 
over, windows along this side, from which a sharpshootej 
or two could enfilade a regiment. But it was on the sid^ 
averse from the river and on the bare contiguous north-'l 
erly front that the burden of any attack must fall. 

For the buildings that ran round the square courtyarct'l 
■ were of wood set in a foundation of stone, and if any evil-T 
designing person got to within lighting distance of tl 
the whole mill, upon which Umphray Spurway had ex«J 
pended his life and fortune, would mount up in a sheet 
of flame to the skies. There were many also who hated 
him, not only because of 1 s succe s and supposed riches, 
but because he was an Engl &1 man using mostly his own 
countrymen to weave for 1 m and (as it seemed to the 
ignorant and even to "on e f those who should have 
known better) taking tl e bread out of the months of hon- 
est Scots. For those who wove in their own homes at 
small narrow looms, could only produce a web one-third 'I 
the width of Umphray's cloth and at a far greater expenae I 
of time, labour, and material. 

I did not bide long upstairs, you may be sure. Theij 
heart-flutter and tremulous excitement of the nighra 
would not let me go to sleep. Indeed, I never so mucl 
as tried, but sat on my bed listening to the hum aboulj 
the mill as this one ran this way and the other that, 
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could distiDgukh clearly the sharp incidence of Will 
Bowman's shouted orders upon the walls of the quad- 
rangle. Presently I heard a tight step in the passage 
without. 
I peeped out at the door, and there, if you please, with 
i her bandolier over her shoulder, her powder-ilaak, pistol, 
and skean dhu (or Highland dirk), was little Anna Mark, 
pretending to mount guard on the side which looks to the 
south over the mill lade and the birchen linn to the Kirk- 
connel Water singing belovp in the dusk. 
At Bight of her array I was greatly stung. I, a boy, 
l-And the first discoverer of treachery, was behindhand in 
fte defence of the place which gave me shelter, while 

a very girl 

Yet, after all, it was little Anna Mark. And that was 
a very diiferent thing, I told myself. 

as she saw me she called out, "Oh, Philip,, 
[ you are there — I thought you had gone to bedl " 

And BO, haughty as might be, continued her promenade 
Kin a military manner. 

" I am going into Umphray Spurway's room," said I, 
fc^fto get his new musket that has the bayonet devised by 
m'&ie general who ran away at Killieerankie." 

" I dare you to take itl " she said, for she did not want 
faie to be better armed than she. 

■' And pray, miss, what have you to do with it? " I 
\ 8fiked her. 

She nodded her head in an aggravating way she had 
q)on occasion, as one who would say, " Never mind," yet 
frains from saying it. 

" I wager yon a pound I will take it — aye, and use it 
Bioo, and never he faulted for it! " I made answer. For I 
f Iboiight of my mother and of my standing with Umphray 
L'Spuxway on her account. 
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" Donpl " she cried, with her thumb caught rakishiy 
in the strap of her handoUer, like a froliek hlade standing 
guard in a place where he can he stared at by the maids. 

I ran towards Tjmpliray Spnrwaj's room to get the 
new muBket, which I had always coveted an occasion to 
try. But when I got to the upper door I heard a mock- 
ing laugh behind me which quickened both my pace and 
my desire. The door stood open, and as soon as I got 
within I saw that the uest was empty and the bird flown. 
The musket was gone, with all the other arms of the 
better sort which Umphray kept in hia bedchamber for 
safe and dry keeping. 

I came out again, and there, with the very musket 
I had been seeking dropped to the ready, the bayonet 
fixed, and the priming in the pan, stood Anna Mark, who 
stamped her httlc foot and called on me to stand in the 
King's name, in the most approven fashion. 

Whereat 1 bade her to be careful, for that such things 
were not to be trifled with save by those who understood 
them. At which Mistress 5Ialapert turned up her nose, 
and handing me the piece, she cried, " Sir Philip Wise- 
acre, see if Umphray himself could have charged it any 
better! " 

It was true. All was perfect when I examined it, and, 
with very good intent I could yet find no fault. 

" There! " she said, " you might have had this at the 
first if you Iiad asked properly. I made it ready for yon. 
So do notr forget that aire and graces neither become nor 
advantage you with me. Master Philip Stansfield! " 

To this I had no time to reply, nor indeed any 
answer ready to hand. So T betook me down the stairs, 
having secured Umphray 's powder-flask and twenty 
charges of ball. 

I found Will Bowman a very important and a very 
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proud youth indeed. The women and children he had 
put in the low vaulted storage ehamhers over the river, 
where they would he safe hoth from the danger of fire and 
from stray shots. 

He had at his disposal only seven men upon whom he 
could rely to see him through the night, and this, with 
Anna and myself, was all liis fighting force. 

Five of the seven he had set at various loopholes along 
the side which looks down the river. For there he 
jndged was our greatest danger. 

He himself, with a man who had sidll in gunnery, 
was to have charge of the little four-pounder earron- 
ade which was placed on tlie top of the main gate- 
house tower. The ha.ttlements of this stood a little 
out and were constructed to sweep the whole long 
eastern side. 

One man was placed on the roof of the mill to watch 
the water-front, while Anna Mark had installed herself, 
as I have already told, in the corridor which overlooks 
the little linn of Kirkconnel. 

Presently I stood on the tower with Will and the man 
he had chosen as his companion, one Stephen Sawldns, 
Umphray Spurway's carpenter. He was a bronzed man 
with large silver rings in his ears, like those worn hy 
Saul Mark, and was a Kentish man by birth. 

" Ah, Master Bowman," he was saying when I reached 
the top, " this is the first time I have shotted a gun since 
I sailed with ray brother Captain Sawkins to the South 
Seas and the Isle of Plate. Turned over a new leaf I 
have. Master Will, since the day we took Hilo and got a 
pint of molasses apiece for our painsi " 

" If you were in that business, you ought all to have 
been hanfjed for bloody pirates, every dog of youl " said 
William Bowman, drawing the tarred sail-cloth off the 
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carronade and kneeling before it while Stephen Sawkins 
stood by with a lantern in his hand. 

" Nay, Master Will," objected the latter, " we never 
robbed our fellow countrymen, but only Spaniards and 
other suchlike papistical settlers, not one of them prop- 
erly married or with any respect for living religion, like 
as Engliahniea have." 

" Quit arguing, and see you if this charge be all right," 
said Will; " we will fight them with grape." 

Stephen Sawkins laughed. 

" Eight — aye, right enow," he said. " This will sting 
them rarely, whether they come on horse or on foot! " 
,He sighed as a thought came over him, " Pray God, they 
come at alll " he added. 

Nor was it long til! we had tidings of Mr. Eingrose's 
aaaociates. Will had purposely allowed no lights any- 
where, save and except the dark lantern which he had 
himself taken to the top of the gate-tower in order that 
he might see to cast loose and load the carronade. Now, 
whether the Dominie was to make some signal to his 
mates with a lantern or no I cannot tell. Certain it is 
that one was found, with the tinder, flint, and steel all 
ready to be lighted at his feet. And it may be that Will 
or Stephen Sawkins, turning the glim this way and that 
at the charging of their piece, nuwittingly made the sig- 
nal agreed upon, or, at least, something like it. So much 
was never known. 

At all events, it was not long before, in the dim light, 
we could make out a row of dark figures running from 
the wdlow copses and scrubby oakwoods on the north 
and east towards the Miln House. 

We three crouched behind the battlements of the little 
tower and strained our eyes into the darkness. 
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The enemy came on in three divisions to the number 
of, apparently, some thirty or forty, hut our fears and the 
night may very like have doubled their numbers. 

The largest part ran straight for our gate-tower. 
Another baud made for the north side and scrambled 
down into the ditch with intent to reach the line of win- 
dows. Little did they suspect that behind each second 
one of those crouched a stout weaver accustomed to the 
uae of arms, with a loaded musket at his shoulder. A 
third and smaller number, not more than three or four, 
descended into the gnlly of Kirkeonnel linn in the di- 
rection of the "mill lade." In fact they attacked all 
three vulnerable parts of the Miln House. 

At the gate immediately beneath us, the main party 
paased in evident astonishment. It was of massy wood 
strengthened with plates and bosses of wrought iron. 
They had evidently expected to find it open, and when 
it loomed up before them solid and uncompromising they 
stopped dumbfounded and dismayed. 

Then one bolder than the rest, a tall figure etched in 
blackness against the grey-green turf, went boldly up 
■ and tried both halves, throwing his whole weight upon 
them. They rested still, silent, and immoveable. Then 
this apparent leader went back to consult. Had they 
mistaken the signal? Was it a trap? 
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They were meditating wiien tlie voice of Will Bowman 
rang out: 

" What do you here under arms at my master's gate? 
If you do not instantly betake yonrselvea off whence you 
came, I will blow you all to the devil! " 

We could see their line reel at the unexpected chal- 
lenge and make a movement backward. I know not 
what they would Jiave done if they had been left to 
them eel ves^perhaps retreated. But at that moment 
from the deep gully of the linn there came first one shot 
and on the heels of that another. Then there waB the 
cry of one in pain, the hoarse cry of a man. It was little 
Anna Mark at work, first of all the defenders of the Miln 
House to smell burning powder. 

" Bravo! " cried Stephen Sawkins; " shall I let thera 
have it. Master Will? " 

" Hold," said Will, " it is my duty to save life if I 
can " 

" Aye, but our own, not the lives of cut-throats such 
as thesel " muttered the ex-buccaneer. 

" I will speak once more to them! " 

" You will waste your wordsl " said Sawkins. 

Will began in a loud, clear voice: 

" Your spy is dead. We are fully prepared for you. 
Yon cannot take our foi'trees. With a movement of my 
hand I can sweep you all to perdition. But I give you 
a chance to save your lives for the gallows. Call off your 
men, leave us and our houses unmolested, and we will 
serve you the same." 

" Dog of the English," cried a voice, " we will not 
leave one alive in all your dirty kennel. We will bum 
you alive to te.ach you to bide at home and not come here, 
taking the bread out of our mouths! " 

Then another voice deeper and fiercer cried: "For- 
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ward! " And with a loud shout, a full score rushed at 
the door. It stood the strain, and then two of the as- 
sailants hrought fore-liammers and room was made for 
them to wield them. 

Clang! — went the first on the outer plate of the great 
lock. And we could hear the sound reverberate through 
the weaving hall, where lay the body of the dead spy in 
hia comfortable packing of wool. 

The door leaped on its hinges, and the man swung his 
hammer for a second blow. 

" Once more I warn you — and for the last timel" cried 
Will, depressing the muzzle of the earronade over the 
battlement while Stephen Sawkins cowered and sighted 
behind for the heads of the throng, " Go back, all you 
who value your lives! " 

Tile only answer was the thunder of both hammers 
on the door at oiice, and the startUn^ reverberation of 
the Hotmd from within as from a vast drum. Then from 
along the north side came a straggling volley. The five 
weavers had fired upon the foes who were escalading their 
defencee. 

A black worm with a glowing tip approached the touch 
' at the four-pounder. 

" Stand away! " said Will, as Stephen hovered behind, 
r itill anxious about Ids aim. 

There was a leap of flame from the touch-hole, a thun- 
dering crack which momentarily deafened us, and then 
there ensued an awful turmoil beneath, shrieking and 
moaning, oaths of rage, and cries of despair. I looked 
over the battlement, but being temporarily blinded by 
. the tongue of flame which burst from the gun, I could 
tnake out nothing save a writhing confusion, a whirl of 
limbs and white faces, some gripping and biting their 
tieifUhbourB in their agony, like so many crabs in a lasket, 
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a many- 



wliile the confused sound went up to heaven i: 
voiced shriek of despair. 

From the tower-top there went forth no Bound of tri- 
umph, WUl Bowman and Stephen SawMns were too 
busy making ready for the next line of assailaiits. But 
none were prepared to adventure further ]Ufit then. 
They had not even begun to carry off their wounded. 

But from the other side of the Miln House we heard 
the tritmiphant cries of the assadanta as they climbed 
up to the lower windows. The muskets of the weavers 
spoke again and again, as it seemed, without much 
effect. 

"Hun, Philip," cried Will; "go to the comer there, 
and from the jutting loft you can command the whole 
northern front. We shall not need you here." 

For, indeed, I confess that thus far I had been of no 
use in the fray, so stunned was I between the suddenness 
of the report and terrible effect of the grapeshot upon 
the assadantH of the gateway. 

On the way to the north corner I had to pass through 
the great dim weaving-room, now dusked and terrible to 
me with the thought of the dead lying in the very bier on 
which he had laid himself a living man. Yet the ladder 
by which I must mount was immediately at the back of 
the packing-case, and to gain my post I must needs pass 
it. 

As I went hastily by I had not meant to look at it. 
Indeed, I had been nerving myself all the way to keep 
my eyes straight in front of me. But a stealthy noise 
somewhere in the room and a momentary upleaping of 
the flames of the dying fire drew my regard, in spite of 
myself, to the place where I had seen them lay the dead 
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Then it was that I got the most horrid surprise that 
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ever in ail my life stilled and dismayed my immortal soul 
within jue. The packing-cuse was emply. 

And beyond it, in the direction of the stirring noise 
which I had heard, my eyes fell upon a sight to affright 
and subvert my reason. He that had been dead was 
standing by the great doors, swaying, staggering on his 
feet, and yet all the while endeavouring to undo with hia 
hands the great iron stanchionSj so that when pushed 
against from without the leaves might open inwards. . 

I cried aloud in fear. My hands trembled so that I 
dropped my musket on the ground. In a moment the 
terrifying apparition had turned towards me. I saw the 
countenance of a dead man come to life, streaked and 
blotched with blood, the eyes, fixed and injected, staring 
like knots in window glass with an inward green light. 
Scraps of wool stuck to his dress here and there, with an 
effect incomparably bizarre. Yet such was the strength 
and fidelity of the man in evil-doing, that at the first 
sight of me he swerved, and steadying himself, with an 
inarticulate cry that was more than half a moan, he raised 
the knife which was in his right hand and came towards 
me with the stealthy tread of a wild beast. 

His mouth was wide open to draw in enough air to 
clear, for the moment, his clogging lungs. His breath 
came in laboured and gurgling pants; nevertheless he 
had the resolution to pursue me, in order that he might 
finish the work for which he had come, and open the 
great doors for his friends. 

I had scarcely time to leap behind the empty case be- 
fore he was upon me. I tried to escape cither way about 
it, but for all his swaying uncertainty of motion he was 
ready there with his knife. So I had to content ravself 
with feinting first to the right and then to the left. I 
wafl afraid that he would see my musket tying at the foot 
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of the stairs; but either his glazed eyes diil not perceive 
it, or, as is more probable, he tbd not judge it wise for 
the suceess of his project to fire a ehot. At any rate, 
he began slowly and deliberately to move the empty 
packing-case towards me in order to trap me in the 
corner. 

It must have been the weirdest spectacle, and had I 
been able to watch it as an nnintereated spectator, the 
duel between the terrified boy, dodging and doubling 
like a cornered rat, and the dying man grimly resolved to 
finish his dire work, must have been worthy of the 
Eoman arena. Gradually and methodically the Dominie 
reduced the space in which I turned and twisted, pivot- 
ing the box alternately on one angle and on the other. 
Then he would lean over to see if he could reach me with 
Ids knife. At last I was so pent in that I could move 
neither way, and as soon as I realised this I lifted up ray 
voice in a great piteous cry of " Anna — Anna Mark! " 

The terrible streaked face, the gouted breast, and the 
fingers clutching the knife were very near to me now. I 
could see the ruddy foam break in bubbles between the 
bleached grey of his lifia. But at the cry of "Anna 
Mark" he seemed to pause. I pushed with all my 
weight against the ease. It toppled and fell over against 
his breast, causing him to stagger backward. 

Then, ere he could recover and set it up again on edge, 
a sharp report came from the stairway, waking the echoes 
of the great weaving-room. My pursuer uttered a single 
sobbing cry, hia knife jingled on tlie floor from his 
twitching hand, and he fell backward with all the weight 
of the paeking-caee upon him. 

Little Anna Mark stood on the steps near the top with 
a smoking musket in her hand. 

Then she threw it down and began to weep. 
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" Oh, I have killed a man," she cried. " I am a 
wicked, wicked girl." 

I ran to Iicr and told her that the man was as good as 
dead at any rate, and tliat if she had not shot him down 
aa ehe did, not only I, but all in the mill would have been 
ruthlessly slain. 

Which was all very true, but did not at the time com- 
fort her greatly. 

" I will fight no more," she said. " I never thought 
before about gnna killing people." 

Having refixed as well as I could the single stanchions 
and the bolts the Dominie had drawn, T picked up my 
gan, and Anna and I ran up to the corner of the north 
side, from which we could see the whole exposed front of 
the mill. The moon had risen late in her last quarter, 
and now began to throw a pale light across the woods of 
Moreham. 

The attack had completely failed. We could see a 
few figures hurrying away, mostly in buncliea of three 
or four, apparently carrying off their dead between them, 
whilst a neighing of horses and a clattering of hoofs told 
that tlie robbers had made all ready for retreat. 

Presently Will Bowman carao rushing in. 

"A glorious victory!" he said; "but, Lord, I would 
have given a whole year's wages to have had another lick 
at them with the earronadc full to the mu2zle of aluga 
and rusty nails." 

I told him of my adventure, and we went down to look 
at the fastenings of the great doors, one of which had 
been forced up entirely. The marks of Itingrosc's hands 
were wet and red upon it. Had his friends returned to 
the attack, the doors would have opened at a touch. 

We went down and looked ;it the man who had been so 

hard to slay, bo faithful unto duath in the Devil's service. 
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Three of Will's strokes had pierced him, but only one 
fatally. Anna's single bullet had sunk itself into his 
brain. 

Will stood musing upon him. ^ * 

" I tell you what, Philip Stansfield/' he said presently; 
" there lies a kind of man with whom it was a toss-up 
whether he became his Grace of Marlborough or — this 
poor piece of carrion. This Dominie was a man brave 
enough to win a score of battles, but sometime or other 
he took the wrong turning. Well, Umphray Spurway 
will not think the worse of him for his pluck.'' 

" Nor for tr3ring to kill me ? " I cried, for my charity 
did not reach so far, nor the matter strike me quite so 
impersonally. 

" No," he answered coolly; " he held his tongue when I 
thrust him through and through, though he was held 
fast hand and foot in a dark box. And while dying by 
inches he could yet rise to finish his work before he went. 
I tell you what, Philip; if you and I stick to our jobs as 
well as this Doijiinie Eingrose — why, we may sit down 
and take a rest awhile when we find ourselves well out of 
it all." 
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William Bowman eent Anna Mark and me off to bed 
with many expreaaions of commendation, saying that he 
wonld inform Umphray Spurway of our courage and 
resolution. And this presently he did, though, Heaven 
knows, it was little enough I had done. But, Anna 
Mark, being aa jealous of what others should think of me 
as privately zealous to beat me at all manner of ploys, 
gave such an account of my struggle with the Dominie, 
that I had all the credit for having stopped him from 
opening the doora to his confederates. 

And not to bo outdone in generosity by a girl, I told 
them that but for her clever shot from the stairs I had 
been a very dead boy indeed, and in all probability most 
of those to whom I spoke as well. 

In the early morning of the next day arrived TJmpbray 
Spnrway with his whole caravan, and a wild man he was 
when he found the wicked fact that had so nearly been 
perpetrated upon his folk and property. 

Without pausing even for food he started to hunt 
down the outlaws. But they had dispersed over a great 
morass called Crichton Moor that lies to the north, a few 
going this way and a few that. The only clear trail led 
to a little sheltered cove called Byuess Bay, and here were 
many traces of horses and the trampling of gravel down 
to the shore plain to be seen. So it was thought that 
the dead had been taken out to be buried in the sea, 
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each with a, eioae tied to his feet, and that the others, 
who were not of the country aud secretly allied with the 
desperadoee, had oEcaped in a ehip. A dxherman on the 
shore told Umphray how that as he was going down to 
fish for lobsters, a voice from au anchored lugger hailed 
hitn and hade him keep away, if he did not want a 
leaden bullet in his gizzard. 

And on his replying that he was wishful to do no 
harm, bat only to set hia partan cages in Bynees Bay, a 
hlack-a-Tised man in a knitted cap set hia heatl over the 
bulwarks and bade him do no harm somewhere else than 
in BynesB Bay for a day or two. 

"See you," he said, '"if your wife be a good sort, 
don't you go crosswise to nfiake her a widdy. For that's 
no kindness to her, unless she knows of a better man 
than you be! So take my adyice, go soutTi or go north 
— but keep wide of this cove till you see our topsails low 
over the north water." 

" An ugly deil he was — so I took my traps on my back 
and awa' acroBB to the Black Point. It's no chancy to 
argie-bargie wi' yon kind o' foreigneerin' gentry! " 

And so, strange as it may seem, none heard of any 
dead in all the country-side, though some few were 
never heard of again — young sparks, too, of no mean 
degree, who were said by their families to have departed 
overseas, but who were shrewdly suspected to have had a 
hand in the "Brenning oot o' the Englishman," which 
was the name the action got— from the intent, not the 
deed — of the assailants. 

And after this I was no more permitted to spend all 
my holidays at the house of Umphray Spurway. Aud 
this was chiefly owing to an idea my poor mother had 
that those who attacked the Miln House intended chiefly 
to kill me, and not merely to plunder the mill— 
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n proof thereof that the spy Bernard Eingrose had been 
R tool of my Uncle JoTin'a, and if he were not, why had 
Le risen ae it were from his very grave to attacit her only 
aon with hia knife ? 

And from this she could not be beaten, though even 
Umphray Spiirway laughed at her. Yet surely it was 
not possible that a man of law and one so nearly related 
to me could wish me ill. And, moreover, if he did, 
there were many ways of injuring me without assaulting 
the chiefest stronghold iu the couotry-siile. 

So home to my mother I went to the little house in 
the Vennel whose gable looks down on the port and 
out on the sea, washing the very eand to our doors, a 
mighty change for a laddie bred on the hills. Before 
me as I drew on my breeks iu the mom were the hun- 
dred masts of the harbour of Abercairu, the tall eea- 
going ships riding without at their anchor-holds, the 
coast-wise schoonerB dimpling on the swell midway, and 
a score of smacks packed along the quiiy like herrings 
on a string. 

Then anch rolling tarry sailors as slouched and smoked 
along the sea-front, each curious oiled curls, pierced ears,, 
I strange oaths as were amoug these jolly shiver-my-tim- 
L ibers comrades. All the sullen, melancholy, sour humours 
[ ■of the Covenanting hills seemed in an hour blown away 
f ty the sunburnt mirth and many-tongued joviality of 
I the Beaport of Abercairn. 

[ My mother, however, had a new grievance. She had 
) often pressed it upon Umphray Spurway that he was not 
I the person to bring up a well-grown girl verging npou 
I fourteen or fifteen, who would soon spring into a woman. 
And so my mother offered to take Anna Mark aa her 
I daughter and bring her up with me in our little house 
L at Abercairn. 
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"She needs other goTernance than yourB," said my 
.mother to Master Spurway. "What skills it that she 
can 8hoot and, fish and play hackaword as well as any 
man in ten parishen ? She is not a man, and the doing 
of these things will only shame her the more." 

Here I protested Tehemently, and was promptly put 
to silence with an asperity quite foreign to my mother's 
nature. " You know nothing about the matter, Philip. 
Run your ways out and play." 

So for the time I went ill enough pleased, and left my 
mother to press her project npon Umphray Spurway in 
her own manner, whicih doubtless ehe did with all suc- 
ceas; for there was nothing then or ever that Umphray 
would not do to pleasure my mother. 

But when I came in again, I said to her, "Mother, 
what ails you at little Anna Mark ? Why do yon not 
like her?" 

It was surely a simple question enough, yet must my 
mother fall a-trembling and look at me with a pale and 
perturbed countenance. 

" Listen, PhOip," she said. " I have had enough of 
this little Anna Mark. Ever since yon went to the 
Miln House it has been 'little Anna Mark' this and 
' little Anna Mark ' that as often as you come back. 
And when "Umphray — Master Spurway, I mean — comes 
in to drink his dish of tea it is little Anna all over 
again- And a wildcat madam at the best, I warrant, to be 
growing up alone among men there in that mill-house." 

" Why, mother, they all love her," said. I, to try her. 
"Umphray himself " 

But at this she stamped her foot. "I will hear noth- 
ing more concerning the minx, neither now nor again I" 
she said; and so went up into her own chamber, slam- 
ming the door after her. 
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Then when she had forgotten her stmuge sudden 
angere, I asked her again, " But, mother, if jou are so 
Bet against our little Anna, why is it that you desire 
her to come hither and be with me in one house? " 

"I desire the thing itself not greatly," said my 
mother, "hut indeed one cannot see the girl heiug 
bronght up like a heathen among a lot of men, and for 
a guardian and companion having only that great soft- 
heart of an Umphray Spurway." 

This was knocking down my two idols at one blow, so 
I made answer: "Why, mother, what has Umphray 
done that you have grown to dislike him ? I am sure 
he is ever fond enough of you." 

Whereat my mother dashed her hand to her brow, pre- 
tending that her hair wae falling over her eyes (which it 
wae not, nor ever could). 

■'I mislike none," she said, "but I cannot bear to see 
[ Billiness. And in this Umphray has been monstrously 
foolish from the beginning.'' 

I knew when it was time to stop, so I said no more at 

that time. But, as may bo supposed, I thought much 

about the matter, and the more I thought the less could 

I see light. Finally, I judged that it must be on ac- 

I count of her mother, who had been sent away across the 

8 to the Carolinas, that my mother hated little Anna. 

f It could not be that she was jealous of a giri like her hv- 

riog in one house with Umphray Spurway, a man who 

LlTBS old enough to be her father. No, indeed, that was 

I cdean impossible. 

Bat when nest I saw Anna I got a still greater sur- 
jrise. The manner of it wae as follows. I was going 
one morning to the grammar school of Nicholas Kidston 
in Abercairn, with my books in a strap under my arm, 
when I met William Bowman riding into the town. At 
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tLis I was most mightily rejoiced, and, throwing my 1 
books hastily under a bench in a cobbler's shop where 
I was acqnaiEfced, I ran after him. 

" Let me iip before you on your beast," I cried. 

"I will do better than that for yon, Philip," be 
plied. " I will give yoa the beast itself for the day, if 
you like to risk it — -that is, if yon are not afraid of the i 
master's birch for truancy to-morrow morning," 

"Umph — Nicholas Kidston, indeed! I dare him to 
meddle me," I made answer. " I care so little for him 
that I will ride past the school door," 

And indeed I had feared my schoolmaster once for all | 
the day when first I went to school, by drawing a dirk I 
on him when he hade me untnisg. That and the name , 
of my famons (or infamous) father did the busineBS. I 
was no more in terror of my instructor. But this I did 
not tell to my mother. 

So \vithout further thought of my schooling I accom- 
panied Will to his stable at the King's Arms in the High I 
Street of Aberoairn. As we went he told me his bnsi- 
nesB. 

" I am going on hoard a anow to examine bills of lad- 
ing with the captain. He is from Hull with a cargo of 
looms and foreign yarns. The customs themselves will 
take a full day. Then there are his charges and allow- 
ances to be gone over. Now I was hid to tell you that 
little Anna Mark would gladly fence you for a. silver 
dollar at the back of the Miln House, and that TJm- 
phray Spnrway would be all day wool buying at More- 
ham Pair. You can put two and two together, I hope." 

Will Bowman kept his countenance as he spoke. In- 
deed, it sounded very like a tryating of lad and laee. 
But neither Anna nor I thought at all of that. We 
were excellent comrades, tliat was all. But, neverthe- 
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88, I longed to see lior, aud I did not believe tliat slie 
could fence me. Indeed I chuckled to myself, for I Imii 
been taking Iobsodh iti the iirt from one Sergeant Robert 
Jack, sometime of Bnclian's foot, but who, as he put 
it himself, had been promoted for drunkenness, aud was 
now living in taverns and passing hiraseif off as a veteran 
of tiie wars. 

It was (as I have elsewhere said) a good twelve miles 
hy the ordinary well-trodden roiuls to New Milns, hut 
there was a pass or slip through the hills behind Aber- 
cuim, by which the distance was no more than seven, a 

■ good hour's ride only to one that knew the paths. So 
when Will had baited his horae and rested him half an 
liour, I got across the saddle and rode out of the town 
by devious ways, so that my mother would not hear of 
my nnlicense-d evasion. 

It was uot my habit to go home to dinner, for which, 
indeed, there was no time, my mother's house lying at 
the Jar-end of the town from the grammar school of 
Nicholas Kidston. So the day was mine own till bed- 
time. 

In little more than an hour I found myaelf at New 
Uilns; for as soon as the lieast got his head homeward, 
there was no need of whip or spur. Comrade, pasture, 

, manger — or perhaps simply the desire lor home — pulled 
the rein, so that presently the great square of Um- 

I phray Spurway's mill lay beneath me, and there, by 

I the mill-wheel {as Will had said), was little Anna Mark. 
At sight o£ her I could hardly get my steed quick enough 
into the stable, and called on Robin Green to take the 
care of the beast off my hands, I wanted greatly to run 
to my comrade, to tread my old well-remembered pas- 
tures, and to forget all in the clcin downward thresh of 
the water from the mill-wheel, the singing of the weir. 
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and little Anna's voice scoldiug me for minding her 
foolitili message and coming at all. 

Now if anyone thinks tbis is going to turn ont a love 
tale, she is grievously mistaken. For indeed Anna and 
I were far above that kind of thing. 

On the contrary, we did nothing but spar and taunt j 
one another, and for a long time there was scarce a civil . 
word spoken between ua. But this cat-and-dog ren- 
countering I need not write down, though I can re- J 
member it well enough. 

But the serioua part I will write. And in the after- ] 
come that proved grave enough for us both. 

It was not onr custom to shake hands when we met, 
much less — but of that we had uot so much as thought 
at that time. Not I, at least. 

So little Anna and I sat down on the broad woodenJ 
edge of the pool helow the mill-wheel, the same into ] 
which the man had fallen the night of the attack. Here ' 
we swnng our legs and watched the minnows circling ! 
calmly in the cool amber backwash, till at a certain point 
they dived heels-over-head under the impetuous down- 
rush of the mill-stream, were tumbled deep in the brown 
turmoil of the pool, and after a time emerged beaten and 
breathless in the shallows once more. It seemed so good 
to be a fish and wear no clothes on such a day; for it 
had grown hot as I rode over the hills, and down in the 
Kheltored valley there was not a breath of air stirring. 

" How will you like it," I said, " when you come to 
Abercairn to live with my mother ? There are no weirs to 
sing, no pools to dabble your feet in there, excepting salt- 
water ones out among the dulse and the sand -jumpers." 

" I might like it well enough," she replied, very com- 
posedly, "only I am not coming to Abercairn to live 
with you, or your mother either." 



I 
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I coald not conceal my astonielinient, 
" But," I remonstrated, "I know it haa been settled 
bo; for I heard my mother persuade Umphray Spnrway 
to it." 

"Oh!" she made answer, without looking at me; 
" BO your mother persnaded Umphray to it agaioet his 
will, did she?" 

" Certainly, little Anna," I made answer. " I heard 
it with my own ears." 

"Through the key-hole, I suppose?" ehe Baid scorn- 

f Lilly. Bat as that wae her manner I paid do heed. (It 

B true, all the same.) 

"Well," she went on, "it will surprise you to hear 

that I am not coming to Abercairn. I do not pi'opose 

to exchange a house where I am welcome for one where 

I am not. Besidea, my father has come back to this 

■ country. And I am not going to Abercairn to be snapped 

oS in Bome foreign ship to help Saul Mark at his 

, dice tables or to mind his monkey in the sleeping- 

\ booth." 

Both these things came like a thunderclap on me. 
I Anna Mark would not come to ns; her father was back 
I in Scotland. 

And now — so curious is the heart of a boy — hitherto 
[ I had cared little or nothing hitherto about Anna coming 
L to our honse in the Vennel, save to consider how she would 
f agree with my mother, and how late the pair of us would 
I be allowed to play on the quay. But now, bo soon as I 
knew that she would not come, I was in a mighty taking 
I to make her promise — nay, even to take her back with 
1 me there and then upon the beast I had left in the 
Ratable. 

"You would go to school in Abercairn," I urged, 
"and learn those things which — which lasses ought to 
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leara. For, you know, after all, you are a. laeaie. You \ 
catiuot change that! " 

" Yes," she answered with great scoru, turning up 
her no89, " I am a laeeie. And because I do not wear 
kneo-breeches I must forBooth sit all day stitching at a 
Bampler — so line: 'great A, plain; great B, plaiu; little 
E; flourished B; Anna Marlt, Her Saniplei", Be a tiood 
Girl and you AVill Succeed in Life and Be a Nuifiance to 
All your Losing Friends' ! No, I thank you, Philip 
Stausfield; I would rather a tJious^ud times go help my 
father with his carles aud hia monkey! " 

Of course her father poEsessed no monkey, 
only a manner of speaking the gii'l had. 

So we talked and talked, nor did we make any better 
of it. Anna would not conio to be pressed in a u 
like a jelly- She could not be fitted to Miatreea Priscitla 
Allan's Bet of ladylike manners. The day might indeed i 
come when my mother would put her out of the mill- 
house, but that day had not come yet. 

At this last inBinuation I fired up, and asked her what ' 
she meant by speaking so of my mother — that my mother 
was a good woman, as she ought to know. 

Which was true enough, but I had not learned then 
that the best of women are not always fair to one an- 
other, especially when the same number of years which 
will bring one of them to nineteen will land the other 
at forty. 

So Anna and I swung our legs and talked, while the 
6un mounted higher and higher, till we were almost out 
of the shade of the great beech which grew over the 
lade. 

"Now come to aingle-atick in the wool-shed," she 

cried, suddenly starting up, "and I will make yon all 

over blue marks to carry back to Abereaim. It will 
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save Dominie Nicholas the trouble of birching you to- 
morrow.'^ 

I was about to consent, when a pair of shadows fell 
across the pool. We looked up, and lo! there, on the 
opposite bank, stood — her father Saul Mark and my own 
Uncle John. 
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Sia HAERT MORGAN 8 TKEASUKE 



At sight of these two I started to my feet and made 
as if I would escape. But the men stood looking at us 
with such kindly and smiling countenances that ray sus- 
picions were allayed, the more so that little Anna sat 
still where she was, pulling the tart herb called "soo- 
rocks" from the moist crevices and calmly crunching 
the stalks between her small white teeth. 

"This, then, is his grandfather's heir — a fine lad!" 
said Saul Mark after a while. 

" And this yonr daughter ? " inqnired my nncle, turn- 
ing to his companion like one who seeks confirmation 
rather than like one who asks a question. 

"How is it, Philip," he went on, "that we see yon 
BO seldom at the Great House, which in a manner be- 
longs to you? That is not well done to your grand- 
mother." 

"I am at school, uncle," I said, not knowing well 
what else to say. 

" So I see," said he, smiling over at little Anna Mark; 
" it is a pleasant sort of tutelage; I myself have learnt 
much at just such an academy." 

That was the way my Uncle John talked ever, not 
speaking plain, but in long lawyer's words, and mostly 
with some other meaning than that which appeared on 
the surface. 

" You were about to play single-stick, I think," stud 
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Saul Mark ; " I used to play mjself . Will yon have a 
bout with me, Anna?" 

" Agreed ! " said hia daughter, rising quickly and lead- 
ing the way past the mill-house to the wool-room. As 
he entered I saw Sanl Mark glance around as if to verify 



" Master XJmphray is perchance not at home to-day ? " 
he said. 

"No," said Anna in answer, "hut here are half a 
hnndred weavers all busy with their looms." 

And she opened a door into the weaving-room, where 
were a crowd of men and the creaking clatter of many 
looms and shuttles. Then Anna went and found the 
single-sticks, and she and her father fell to. Sanl Mark 
had been the finest player on Glasgow Green on the eve 
of Saint John {which is their head-night for these ploys 
in the West). But now he had grown a little stiff, and 
it was not long, whether hy accident or intent on his 
part, before Anna got within his gnard and cracked hia 
crown, so that a thin thread of scarlet trickled down hia 
brow. 

He flnngdown the stick smiling, and mopping his head. 

" First hlood ! " he eaid. "I did not think that the 
day would ever come when a girl could crack the pate of 
Saul Mark. Master John, do you try her." 

But my uncle declined, saying that he was a man of 
peace, and that combats of wit were all that were allowed 
to gentlemen of the long robe. So Saul Mark bade me 
take the stick, which when I had done Anna and I played 
a very fast bout as was our wont, the sallow man with 
the rings in his ears applauding every good and clever 
stroke. We did not spare each other, she and I, and 
when a bait was called we were both out of breath, but 
Anna manifestly the victor. 
IBl 
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"GoodBchoolingl" said Saul Mark, nodding iiia head. 

"Scottish courtBhip!" echoed Mr. John Gtaosfield, 
Bmihug, for which I did not thank him. And at his 
jeet Anna cast the sticks on a shelf and turned haughtily 
away. 

The two men did not stay long at the mill-house after 
this, heing, as I think, apprehensive lest Umphray Spur- 
way would return. And so Anna and I were once more 
left to ourBelvee, We watched them going slowly and 
in deep conyerse across the fields towards the Great 
House of New Milna, 

Anna looked long after them under her hand. 

" We are quaintly fitted in the matter of fathers, you 
and I, Philip," she said, with a strange look on her face. 
I thought she was going to add, "and mothers"; but 
she did not. Indeed, I know not whether she even re- 
membered her own mother, or whether any had ever 
spoken to her of Janet Mark, the Ciirolina slave. 

"Now, you will have a bite of dinner, and he going , 
on your way," she Siiid, "With so many loving friends 
in the neighbourhood you cannot bo too soon within the 
Vennel Port of Abercairn. I did wrong to bring yon 
here." 

Bat with one thing and another it was after eis-of- 
the-clock when I took my beast from Kobin Green and 
cried a last good-bye to my comrade. She stood by the 
white-thorn tree at the gable-end, and the westerly son 
was rosy on her face. There was a dancing light in tlie 
eyes which smiled upon me, though her mouth was grave, 
I did not offer even to take her hand, which was a regret 
to me afterwards. 

So in this fashion I rode away from the door of the 
Miln House, which I loved so well, and from Anna Mark, 
my dear companion and playmate of many years. 
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I }iad mSBtered ttie Bteeps of the Lill, and was mak- 
ing my way quickly through tlie perilous bypaths when 
night fell. I would not admit that I was frightened, 
but yet I confess I drew a long breath when at last, like 
a grey sheet hung midway the sky, unspotted and un- 
wrinkled, the sea broke upon my vision through a gap 
in the hills. 

After this the night fell sharply and the dusk seemed 
almost to speed eastward like a swift-footed runner, as 
a purple cloud edged with a rim of living gold rose, tow- 
ered and crenellated, slnitting out the sunset glow. 

It chanced that I was passing a little darksome loaning 
which leads down to a lonely grange house called The 
Hermitage, when I heard the sound of horses' feet. I 
turned apprehensively in my saddle, or rather in Will 
Bowman's saddle, I could see a dusky shape wheel into 
the main road behind me, Thffshape seemed familiar, 
and a spasm of fear took hold on me. I put my flngev 
into my waist-coat pocket, where (a foolish boy's trick) I 
carried a pinch or two of powder loose, as another might 
carry snufi. Tlien I took out the pistol Anna Mark had 
.ed upon me, one that had been left behind on the 
night of the attack, silver-mounted, and a gentlemanly 
weapon, though without crest or device. AVith the pinch 
of powder I primed and cocked it, and was just setting 
it in the holster again when a voice said at my left hand, 
" So you are a soldier already. You travel armed, I 
lee — a very excellent habit in these uncertain times," 

The speaker was Saul Mark, hahit«d in a long cloak 
I of black, and wearing a hat with a feather. He was 
[ mounted on the very grey horse my father used to ride 
in the old days before my grandfather's death. 

Whereupon, being glad of companion ship, I told Saul 
Mark how I had come by the weapon, and he was inter- 
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ested bejond meaBure to hear of the attack and aJl that 
concerned it. I told him also of little Anna's bravery, 
and how ehe had delivered me from the dead man come 
alive again. 

" Ah, lad," he said, " yon have in yon the true stuff 
for adventure. I can see that. 'Tis the greater pity 
that soon you will be a rich man, and never know the 
Bweets of travel, save in a coach and four as it were, 
or live to aee stranger places than the cities between 
here and Ix)ndon. " 

I told him that, on the contrary, I had a natural in- 
clination for the sea {which indeed most boys have till 
thej are sea-sick), and that I hoped to enter His Majesty's 
navy and help to fight the French. 

" That is good enough," he said gravely, " but there 
is better." 

Then at once was I all agog to know what could be 
better or more adventurous than fighting the French 
in the King's Navy. 

He leaned towards nie a little as I gaped open-mouthed 
at him from the back of my jogging beast, 

"Did you ever hear of Sir Harry Morgan?" 

" No, " I answered, much taken down by my ignorance ; 
" who might he be ? " 

"He was a great buccaneer," he answered in a hushed 
tone. " Hany Morgan took Panama and many fine 
cities, and was a terror to the Spaniards all his days." 

"But there are no buccaneers now," I said; "and if 
there were, how am I to find them ? " 

"It is called privateering now," he said; "but it 
brings in the moidores and pi ecea-of -eight just the 
eame." 

I was eager to hear more, hut he seemed all at once to 
wax mightily reticent, which made me just so much the 
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keener. So we rode silent to the gate of the city. Then 
he seemed to take a §udden rEsolutioD. 

" I will tell him,"' he murmured loud enough for me 
to hear. '• I care not what the captain eaya." 

He turned to nie. 

" Master Philip," he said, " if you are man to come 
with me to-niglit for half an hour, I will show you each 
a Bight as no lad of your age in broad Scotland has seen. 
I have here in this town of Abercaim the treasure of Sir 
Henry Morgan the buccaneer, the spoil of a score of plun- 
dered cities. It is waiting safe transport across the North 
Water to Amsterdam, where the diamonds and precious 
stones are to be cut and reset. There are gold pieces of 
every tribe and denomination, arms and armour of all 
Borts, swords and daggers by the hundred, Indian dresses, 
bows and arrows, chain-mail, and leather- fringed cos- 
tDmes made for great Peruvian Incas, Many of these 
are of little value," he added softly. "I know not bnt 
that the captain might permit me to give you one or 
two of them to take home to your mother," 

" Who is the captain ? " I said. " I cannot go unleea 
I know where T am going." 

"Oh," said my companion lightly, "first take your 
horse to stable. He will not be needed to-night, and then 
come with me. You will surely not be afraid to go to 
the house of the chief magistrate of this city. He it iu 
who is our receiver and supercargo. Besides, you can 
bring your pistol," 

It seemed to me impossible that there could be the 
least danger in accompanying Saul Mark to the house of 
Provost Gregory Partan, shipowner and merchant of the 
town of Abercairn, And the thought of the suits of 
armour, the damascened swords, and above all the In- 
dian bows and arrows tempted me beyond the power of 
15S 
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words to ez^iresE. I thought that if I could only show 
mjseli to little Anna Mark in the oostume of an Indian 
hrave with feather plume, how-aiid-arrow, and tomahawk 
all complete, there would he nothing more in all the 
world left to live for. 

So right hastily I stabled my horse at the King's 
Arms, without waiting to inquire whether Will Bowmiin 
had returned or not. Saul Mark awaited me at the door. 

"Follow me," he said, "and remember, he silent. 
This is a Becret we tell to but few. And tliere is a 
company of horae quartered in the town." 

We went down the High Street to the hoase of that 
aurpaesingly douce man Mr. Gregory Partan, shipmaster 
and merchant. My guide passed quickly to a aide door 
under a low-hrowed arch which opened at the gable-end 
of the Provoet's house. He knocked twice. 

After a moment the door was opened an inch, and I 
heard the rattle of a chain. 

" Who's there ? "' said a voice. 

" A friend to see Harry Morgan's treasure," said Saul 
Mark. 

"His name?" 

" Master Philip Stanefield the Younger, whose mother 
liyea in the Veonel." 

"A decent woman," said a voice; "let him come in 
and see the treasure." 

I recognised the Provost'e voice. I had heard it often 
enough on the quay upraised in chaffering and badinage 
with the sailors and master-mariners, of whom he had 
ever a number about him. So I felt safe, and my ideas 
of Saul Mark were much altered by the deference which 
I heard so important a man pay to him. 

"Now, quiet! " he said, "give me your hand. The 
first part of the way is dark." 
1B6 
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I followed him down a long paesage, Btill further down 
a Sight of BtejiB, and jliially we stood on a hard floor of 
crnmbly stone which rang hollow nnder foot. 

"Wait a moment here till I got a light," said my 
gnide. He let go my hand, and left me standing there 
in the midst. The next moment a heavy door clanged 
behind him, and I heard the sound of ehooting bolte. 

" Saul — Saul Mark, " I cried, '" where are you ? Let 
me out! Let me out! " 

For now it came to me that I had been tricked. I 
called on the Provost till I was hoarse. I shouted en- 
treatiesj reproa:ches, thrcateninge. I felt all round t!ie 
walls, bruising my hands as I did so. They were of 
atone and solid, yet with a curious crumbly, dryish feel- 
ing of grit everywhere. My prison house appeared to 
oome to a point over my head. The iron door at the 
Bide by which I had entered was now blocked up by 
stones like the rest and quite indistinguishable. 

The Egyptian dark of the place could- be felt lying 
like a weight on the eyelids. Exhausted and desperate, 
I Bat me down on the cold stone floor and wept. 
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Now I must go back to where I left little Anna Mark. 
And full time too, for such a numbskull as I had proved 
mvBeif to be, hath occupied the tale long enough, I 
will relate what happened to her, for I have reason to 
know it as well iia if it had happened to myself — or, 
in fact, fully better. 

I left Anna, as all may remember, by the westerly 
gable of limphray Spurways house of New Milna when, 
in the evening sunshine, I rode away over the hills well 
enough conceited with myself, which is no unusual habit 
of mind in sixteen when it hath spent au hour or two 
in the company of an honest young lass. 

Well, as I say, I left Anna standing under the flower- 
ing thorn which TJmphrayhad fetched all the wayfrom 
Yorkshire — why, no one exactly knew. It may be that 
one like it grew in his mother's garden on the edge of 
the wold, or, perhaps, once on a time he too had left a 
young maiden stiinding under the white May and smil- 
ing even as Anna had now smiled upon me. 

Anna Mark stood a while looking after me under her 
hand, and I, for very pride of my horsemanship and the 
atraightness of my back, did not turn round in the 
saddle. Then, since William Bowman was in Aber- 
cairn and Umphray himself not yet home, she went oft 
to the ordering of domestic matters in the Miln House, 
and to see that the foremen weavers shut and barred all 
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the doors properly, for in this matter Umphray Spur- 
way trnsted her wholly, aa indeed well he might. 

And while she was within doora the sim hegan to sink, 
and the cooiuesa of evening to come np out of the 
ground. By-and-by Anna went out to the hillside paa- 
turea at the hack to find Joey Forgaii, the herd boy of 
the Miln, who ought to have had the cows home by that 
time. She was promising to herself what she would 
certainly do to Joey when she canght him. Walking 
with the swing I knew so well, and whistling like a 
lintie, she aped swift and light over tlie bent. Bnt all 
suddenly she saw that which made her stop stock-still 
one moment and the next drop out of sight into a 
copse of taJl broom. 

The heather grows low down on the hills above Um- 
phray'a, those same purple hills I had ridden into half 
an hour before. The gorae and whin-bloom reach up the 
burn sidea to meet it, and all about there is scattered a 
tangled bewilderment of rocky knolls and great grey 
stones as big aa cot houses. Anna Murk was turning the 
corner of one of these huge boulders when a couple of 
score of yards beneath her she saw two men speaking 
together like folk who have secrets to hide. One, the 
smaller and more thickly set, was Saul Mark, her own 
father. The other was a much taller, more commanding 
man, in a laced coat, which, though he stood in the 
shadow, glittered in the bright reflection from tho western 
aky. It waa of pale blue cloth, and tlie braiding waa of 
no pattern which bespoke a soldier of the king. Saul 
Hark waa standing with hia hat off before the man in 

I the bine coat and listening with an air of much respect. 

I The latter appeared to be giving certain orders, for as he 
^finished speaking, Anna saw hor father salute, and prcs- 
intly mount the horse whose bridle-rein had been passed 
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throngli Mb arm. Ha rode off as iiard us Iig could go 
iu tlie direction of tlie Tinliler's Slap, the nearest pass 
through the hills to the town of Abercairu. 

The tall swarthy man stood a while looking after 
him, and then turning abruptly on his heel he strode 
past the broom-hush iu which Anna was hidden, so 
closely that she could feel the ground shake with his 
heavy tread as he went. 

Then it came into her head that Saul Mark, her 
father, had been ordered to ride after me for some pur- 
pose of immediate treachery. She remembered the look 
on her father's face as he had watched us across the 
little linu of Kirkconnel that very afternoon, and do 
what she would, she could uot get the sense of impend- 
ing danger oirt of her mind, 

Anna looked about for Joey and the New Milna kye. 
She could see the last of them passing in through the 
great gate and a couple of weavers standing on either 
side to make all fast so soon as they were safe. Then 
there came to the girl one of those quick impulses which, 
far more than ordered aud reasonable resolves, rule and 
order women's conduct, 

Anna resolved to follow her father through the hill- 
gaps, to find out for what purpose he had ridden off so 
hotly upon my trail, and who the tali man might be 
whose orders ho had taken like a servitor standing in 
the presence of hia master. All which indeed she 
achieved before the night was out, though not, perhaps, 
in the fashion she anticipated. 

Now, with Anna to think was simultaneously to act, 
which circumstance made her exceedingly daugerous at 
fencing and the single-stick play. So it chanced that 
as Sau] Mark rode northward by the Tinkler's Slap to 
intercept me, he had, all unawares, a long limber slip 
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of a girl tracking lilse a sleutli-liotind hard upon hia 
trail. For tlie first part of her pursuit, it was not diffi- 
cult to teep her futher in sight. He did not ride well, 
but rather with the seaman's roll and lack of both com- 
lort and elegance in the saddle. Besides, the pass was 
difficult enough eyen for a good horseman and in the 
daytime. What it was to Saul Mark in the grey deeps 
of the gloaming, only Saul himself knew, and bo far ho 
has kept his eouncih Biit to Anna all this was child's 
play. She had wandered on the hilla with Muckle 
Saunders MacMillan, till she could run as lightfoot 
over the heather and morass as one of liis scouring col- 
lies. The mirkest moorland night was to her as the 
day, being, as 1 often oast up to her, eyed like a cat. 

And so while Saul Mark was every moment gripping 
and slackening his beast's rein, and cursing under hia 
breath each time it stumbled, Anna was watching each 
tnoTement with eyeswhichcoulddistinguish the twinkle 
of the wide silver earrings iu hi& ears every time hia 
beast plunged over a mosay boulder or wandered aside 
out of the fairway of that perilous and breakneck patli. 
When at last Saul debouched upon meat the meeting 
of the bill-roads on the brae-face overlooking tlie twink- 
ling lights of Abercairu, Anna was not a hundred jarda 
in our rear. Yet aueh was the reaoJution of her heart 
that she did not betray herself either tlien or after- 
trards. Such a lasa as little Anna Mark there was not 
in broad Scotland — no, nor ever will he. That heart 
of hers beat aa steady and true between the instant jaws 
of death as when she sat in Moreham kirk listening to 
tlie minister's sermon. And always, come stress or 
I easement, the merry eyes of laughter or the grinning 
I sockets of Death himself, her brain abode under her 
libroad white brow as cool and nnruffied as beneath some 
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overhanging rock in tlie forest you may find in Bummer 
heats the caller water of a crystal well. 

So it chanced that while Saul the father played me 
for one silly gull, gorging me with the bait of lies, 
which I swallowed gveedy-tooth, hook and all, his 
daughter Auua played him for another, and from a 
safe distance kept us hoth under observation. 

And had she heeu left to herself, there ia little doubt 
that she would have prevented all the evils which fol- 
lowed. But as ill chance would have it, not a score 
of yards from the entrance of the town, who should 
come across her but Will Bowman. He had been walk- 
ing with his arm about a girl's waist, more forsorae- 
'thingtodo than for any pleasure there might be in 
courting the not too impervious damsels of the town of 
Abei'cairn. But at the sight of little Anna with kilted 
coats linking it through the busy streets. Will dropped 
his companion's arm incontinent and took after her as 
hard as he could go. He thought it was likely that 
Anna had come over the hills with me to look for Um- 
phray Spurway, and he knew that it would not make 
for peace if she should seek him where he was to be 
found at that moment— that is, to be plain, in the little 
house by the Veunel corner, where he sat sipping his 
glass and devouring my mother with his eyes, for all the 
world as if she had been made of barley-sugar. 

So on the slanted shoulder of the girl as she went up 
the lighted street of Abercairn at a harvester's trot, fell 
the hand of Will Bowman. 

"Anna," be said, breathlessly, "what in the world 
of sin are you doing bo far from home ? You that 
should be in your warm bed behind barred doors in the 
house of New Milns ?" 

She tried to escape from bis restraint, but Will's 
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band was overstroDg. She never could turu him about 
her little finger as she did me — aye, and for the matter 
of that, Umphray Spurway also. 

" Let me go — let me go, Will Bowman ! " she gasped. 
"Do not hinder me. It is a matter of life and death. 
I am following Philip and my father." 

"Your father?" repeated Will after her, speaking 
like a man in a maze. 

" Yea ; let me go. Or, better still, come along with 
tne. They passed up this street a moment ago, and we 
will lose them if we are not quick ! " 

But it was not iu Will Bowman's power on this occa- 
oon to be quick. Beauty scorned was upon him. The 
iBidy whose arm he had so unceremoniously dropped 
happened to be a certain Tib Rorrison, who earned her 
daily bread in the fish trade of Abercairn. Now, why 
fish-dealing should produce in women a certain rongh 
readiness of wit and raapiness of tongue, is not perfectly 
clear. But the fact itself could not be doubted while 
Tib was esplnining to Will and little Anna what she 
thought of them. 

"Ye menseleBa landward-bred hound!" she cried, 
ehaking hor red fist, solid as a quarter of mutton, a bare 
inch under Will's nose, " ken ye so little o' Isobcl Ror- 
HBon that ye wad daur to mistryat her, to tak' up wi' 
B Billy partan o' a bairn like this ? And you. Mistress 
Babbyclouts, that thinks wi' thao winkin' ecn o' yours 
to tak' Tib Eorrison's lad frae her on the High Street o' 
Aibercairn — for a bodle I wad tear the bonny face o' ye, 
'tell it is a' rig-aud-fur * like a new-ploughed field. Aye, 
an' Tib wad do it too — were it not that ekelpin' wad fit 
ye better, ye pennyworth o' whitey-broon thread tied in 
a wisp I 

* !.«., ridge uid fnnow. 
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"Wa, an' I'll no stand not o' your road, Will Crack- 
trjat 1 And I'll no band my impident tongue. What 
care I if a' the toon kens ? What buaiossa had ye to speer 
mo oot to walk to Lucky Bodden'a booth wi' ye, to par- 
take o' spiced gingerbread and fardin' saveloya, forbye 
the boat o' tippenny ale ? Aye, tasHes, that did he, the 
deceivin' thief, an' he ahallna leave thae plalnstanea he 
is standin' on till he has treated no only me, Tib Ror- 
rison, but every ither honest lad and lasB within heariii' 
o' the soond o' my voice ! " 

" That's richt, Tib ! Gie him hia kail throagh the 
reek 1 " chornssed the crowd, "gar him scnnner, the 
blake I Tear the e'en oot o' the wee besom that garred 
him lichtly you ! " 

" Faith wad I, gin it were me, the randy that she is 1 " 

"Aye an' me I" 

"A herd lass, nocht better I" 

"If Tib has ony spunk in herava', she'll never stand 
the like o' that," 

Such were the interruptions, all obviously provocative, 
which reached tlie ear of the already sufEciently mili- 
tant lady, Mistress Isobel Eorrison, as she squared her 
arms akimbo, and strode op so doge to Anna Mark that, 
even in the dusky flare of the torches from the booths, 
Anna could see the red of her weather-beaten com- 
plexion, netted and marly like the reticulations on a 
bladder. A fire was beginning to burn in Anna's eye, 
and her hand stole down towards the dirk she carried 
in the satchel pocket under her skirt. But Will noted 
the signs of comJDg trouble, and putting his hand into 
his pocket he drew out half a dozen silver coins and 
held.them out to Tib. 

" There," he said, " I will stand treat. This is my 
master's daughter and she is seeking him ower late to 
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I'be \elt on tlie sf.reet o£ Aberciiirii by lierael'. Tak' the 
^ siller, Tib, and bear nae malice. And the next time I 
le to Aberciiirn I swear je shall hne Lucky Bodden'a 
I candy-stall, stool and a', gin ye like." 

Tib, though coiiEidM-ubly mollified, would not at once 

L give in, being in the presence of so many witnesses. 

" Gie youf dirty siller to wha ya Jike, Will Bowman," 

she cried, changing her ground, "when Tib Rorrison 

I nets tryst wi' a lad, it's neither for tlio sake o' siller nor 

yet tippenny ale, I wad hae ye ken ! " 

Will, ajixious to be out of the crowd, looked about 
I for some one he knew. He espied the hostler from tiie 
) £ing's Arms. 

" Hey, Jock Pettigrew, ye are no sae prood as Tib, 
Here's five silver shillings, sterling money. G-ang doon 
JM Lucky's and treat every lad and lass that will follow 
ye, giein' Tib first choice o' the saveloys. Gnid nicht, 
Tib 1 Bat your fill and diona hear malice ! " 

And so under cover of the cheering und hack -clapping, 
I Will and Anna escaped down the Higli Street of Aber- 
1 ^ira. 
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But by thia time it was too late. All trace of Saul 
Mark and his companion was gone completely. There 
only remained to visit the King's Arms to see if any 
had noticed in what direction I had departed. But 
though Will's horse was duly in atall, neither landlord 
nor hostler could be seen. And the King's Arms Close 
was bare as the palm of a man's hand. 

And now what to do ? Anna was crying by this time, 
the teara rolling unchecked down her face even as they 
passed the flaring resin torches of the booths which, like 
swallows' nests monstrous and foul, were plastered about 
the walls of the Great Kirk. 

They would go to the little house on the Vennel. It 
was jnat possible I might have gone directly home. But 
even in that moment Anna rebelled against meeting my 
mother. So that even then the two women most con- 
cerned about my safety, my mother and my— comrade, 
would have nothing to say to each other. Anna Mark, 
therefore, abode without and at a distance, while Will 
Bowman bent bis head to the lighted window, but could 
see nothing. 

" Do you hear Philip's voice, Will ?" whispered Anna 
from the dusk of a close across the narrow causeway, 

•' Way," said Will, bending yet closer, " but I hear a 
man apeak within ! " 

Little Anna Mark could guess who, and a scornful 
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smile, which, however, none could see, passed over her 
face. 

" Umphray Spurway has coma back I " whispered 
Will Bowman. " I can hear his Yorkshire burr ! " 

" Knock on the door, Will, and let us tell him all ! " 

■'He will break my head for giving him the horse, 
and Philip's, when he catches him, for bringing you 
hither I " 

"Nay," the answer came clear across the Vennel, 
" what are broken heads at worst F And, besides, Philip 
cares nothing about me, or he would have gone straight 
home to his mother as I bade him." 

Will Bowman stalked boldly to the little door in the 
corner house which gives anglewise upon the quay be- 
neath. Ke knocked, and after a long pause there en- 
sned the soft gritting of iron on iron. Then came the 
rattle and jar of a door wliich has been opened upon the 
chain. Which was my mother's ordinary method, ever 
since the face of her husband had looked in upon her 
through the open window of the Yett Cottage in the 
wood of New Miltis. 

" I am William Bowman, servant to Master Spurway 
of New Milns, madam," Anna could hear Will saying 
in reply to a question from behiud the chained door. 
"I am anxious about jour son Philip. lie entered the 
town at dusk upon a horse, and hath not been seen 
since. I came to know if he has returned home." 

Then came the sound of lieavy steps upon a flagged 
floor, the ras]) and tinkle of a dropped chain, and the 
light about the door, instead of being a mere three-sided 
crack, became a broad oblong, till the whole space was 
again filled up by the giant figure of Umphray Spurway. 

So sudden was the apparition, that though he had 

expected his master's presence. Will gave back a step, 
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Umphray Spnrway had a way when disturbed of box- 
ing the ears of a servant who annoyed him, and that 
without examination or discussion^a habit which en- 
abled him to preserve excellent discipline, thongh it 
sometimes led to momentary injustice. And TJmphray 
Spnrway's hand was no feather-bolster. 

" What do yon here. Will ?" his voice rnmbled acrosB 
the narrow street. Anna's heart beat and she would 
have run to him, but for tho knowledge that " that 
woman " was peeping timidly past his shoulder. 

Then Will went over the history of the day as it was 
known to him, Umphray standing glooming in the 
doorway with the warm and lighted house-kitchen be- 
hind him, and my mother's knitting lying where it hnd 
dropped on tho clean-swept hearth. 

At every mention of my being lost, my mother Tit- 
tered a little moan of apprehension. For ever since the 
Yett House, terror sat night and day contiguous to her 
heart. At the third reiwtitioB, Umphray Spurway 
turned him about swiftly, 

" Mary," he said, "do not fear. I will bring the lad 
back to you if he be in this town ! " 

And he wheeled into the house again to get his broad- 
brimmed unplumed hat, 

" Shut the door behind na, Mary," he said ; " open 
it to none. And keep your heart up. This is but 
somo boyish ploy of Philip's, fonfhich I will tan his 
ill-conditioned hide." 

" Nay, nay, not if yon love me," said my mother 
through the door ; "promise yon will not, for my Bake. 
It is all Philip's high spirit 1 " 

" High devil's tricks," Umphray growled, under hia 
breath. " Such high apirits are best moderated with a 
rope's end 1 Bide within, Mary, and do as I bid yon !" 
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By this time Umpbniy had fomid his ordinary way 
with all men to sorye him best with my mother also. 
Por she loved masterful men (as indeed moat women 
do), and naturally obeyed them. 

So out into the mild star-sown clarity of the night 
Umphray Spurway came. And us uoon its Anna heard 
the chain rattle back to its place behind the door of the 
little corner bouse in the Veduel, she ran lightly to 
Umphray and clasped him eiultingly by the arm. 

"Anna!" he cried in great astoaishmont, stopping 
at the edge of the quay, "what in heaven's name do 
you in this place at such an hour?" And he turned 
the girl about with her face to alighted window that he 
might see what was in her mind. 

Then, io haaty broken sentences, the girl told him 
all the tale that has been told already — of my nncle 
John, of Saul Mark, of the bout at siogle-stick, aud of 
th« tracking of hor father across the hill, tinishiug with 
her own meeting wiih Will, and how the two of them had 
lost their quarry at the outer port of the town. 

Umphray Spurwiiy went on stroking his beard as he 
listened. Tlie masts of the ships stood up black into 
the sky, a star greater or smaller sitting upon the top 
of each. The snrface of the harbour swayed and dim- 
pled, tremclouB star-dust sown broadcast across it. Lit- 
tle Anna had never seen the like, and even in the tur- 
moil of her spirit it came to her with a kind of shock 
that she was in another world, where her acquired clev- 
erness of the woods and hillsides was of no use to her. 
The creaking of mast-tackle, the groaning of main- 
braces, a. boatswain's piercing whistle, the clear notes 
of a sliip's bell stricken somewhere out In the dark over 
the water — all were wonderful enough to the girl, inid 
remained with her all her life — as imprcBsiona and cir- 
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cnmatances, however trivial in themselves, are ivont to 
do wMch coincide with some supreme moment. 

Now it chanced that, even as these three, Anna, Will, 
and Mr. Spurway, stood thus on the quay of Abereairn, 
and while Umphray rubhed hia chin with bis fingers, that 
a couple of men stroiled down the fairway, if such the 
narrow path could be called which led between the 
gables of the seaward bousea and the ranged barrels 
and cooper's staves upon the quay. 

One of these was large and portly of body, with an 
outline in the region of the stomach which obscured 
both the head and the tail lights of a ship anchored 
ont in the bay. He wore a great hat tucked up with a 
silver buckle at the side, while his well-fed pursy face, 
twinkling eyes, and short thick legs that hardly passed 
each other in walking, informed all concerned that 
Provost Gregory Partan was seeing to the safety and 
prosperity of the town of which he was at once the 
most distinguished ornament and chief ruler. 

His companion on the right was of another mould ; a 
thickset dark man, wearing a hat of foreign make pulled 
low over his eyes. And as he went, large silver rings, 
as wide as crown pieces, glinted in his ears. At sight of 
him Anna Mark grasped the arm of Umphray Spurway. 

" Look— look ! " she whispered, " there is my father. 
Ask him where Philip is." 

The two men were walking arm in arm, and presently, 
stumbling over a cast, the Provost swerved a little to 
the left to avoid the piled confusion of the quay, and, 
as he did so, he noted Umphray Spurway standing by 
the corner of the street with his companions a little be- 
hind him in the dusk of the wall. 

"A braw and balmy nicht," he said, making hie 
magisterial salutation, which was always considered to 
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* be of super-excellent diguity. "Ah! good Master 
I Spurway, what gives us poor folk of Abeicairn the 
I pleasure (and I may add honour) of your fiompany ? 
I But 1 forgot— yea, yes, I have heard there is an attrac- 
tion at the foot of the Veunel that robes us in a worthi- 
) not our own. A dainty slip of a widow. Master 
Spurway, or, rather, when I think of it, scarcely a wid- 
ow, but if one may say so without offence, so mach 
the more taking on that account 1" 

" Not even you, Provost Partan, can say such things 
without offence," returned Umphray very gravely, while 
Anna shrank deeper into the dusk of a doorway, and 
Will Bowman spread his master's coat-tails abroad to 
shield the girl from her father's eyes. 

" No offence, man — no offence at all ! " replied the 
Provost amicably ; " surely we have kenned ane anither 
weel eneuch this score o' years that I may take the 
freedom o' a jest wi' you, Umphray, my friend ?" 

"I have been seeking a lad of the name of Philip 
Stansfield," said Mr. Spurway, without continuing the 
Bubject ; " ho was last seen in the company of your 
companion, Mr. Saul Mark. Perhaps he can give us 
some information as to the boy's present whereabouts I " 

"My companion," cried the Provost, scandalised; 
" nae, nae companion o' mine. Saul Mark la just the 
supercargo o' a bit boatio that rins to Bordeaux wi' oor 
Abercaim staples — thread, haith black, white, and 
whitey-broon. birk pirns to wind it on, and your ain 
manufacture o' braidclaith — whiik, gin I may say aae, 
has made us famous through a' the laud o' France." 

" Of what ship is Saul Mark the supercargo ?" asked 
Umphray. 

The Provost tilted Ina broad hat a little to the side as 
he slowly and meditatively scratched his head. 
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"The name o' iho l)oat?" he answered. "Dod — I 
a juist bring it to miod ub this preeent moment." 
(Here he glanced caulionsly over his shoulder.) " Ye 
eee, there's tiie trip back frae Bordo&ax, aiid though of 
cooi^e she comes in baltaet, pavin' staoes an' gnn-flintE 
maiatly, there's whiles odd thiDgs get stowed awa — sic 
as ankers o' brandy, wee barrels o' the fine ciairy wine, 
tobacco that will mak' the noblest gneeshan in tlie 
worl' {wull ye try ma boiie ? It's o' the best. Na, 
weel than !), and maybea a warp or twa o' Valenceeiis 
lace. A' hairmless eneiich, but no to be spoken aboot 
as loud as guid itaister Ebenezer preaches in the 
Muckle Kirk. Ye tak' me ! I, Gregory Partan, am 
the chief magistrate o' this coety, ami as sic a law- 
abidin' man. But — thae ill-set eustoms' duties are 
neither houee-duBB nor town-dnea, uor yet for the com- 
mon gaid. They are nocht but a sendin' awa' O'' coined 
siller oot o' the municipality. And I dinna baud wi' 
them ava !" 

In this fashion, and at considerable length, the Pro- 
voBt expounded his theory of the several incideiice of 
imperial and local taxation, to all which Umphray 
Spurway listened impatiuntly enough. 

"But, Provost," he broke in as soon as opportnuity 
allowed, " this lad was seen to enter the town with 
Saul Mark, and wa mean to find where he is concealed, 
in which we ask for your magisterial assistance. 
If he be on shipboard we must go there and recover 
him. Philip StauGfield is the heir to a large and im- 
portant property, and is, indeed, award of the Master 
of Stair, the King's own Advocate himself." 

" Forbye," said the Provost, coming over and pinch- 
ing Mr. Spurway's arm jocosely, ■' the only sofiw'liis 
raither — and her a weedow — or the next thing to it !" 
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"The name o( the man's ship, if yoix please, Pro- 
vost !" said UiHpliray ia »cnrt toiio. He was getting 
angry, and began to eiispect that the Provost was 
merely pnttrng him off. 

The Provoat shook hiif great head, removed his hat, 
and wiped the brtm medttativoly with his cuff. 

"Ka, Maistor Spiirway, try as I wuli, I canna call it 
to mind. My memory is no what it was. But I ken a 
better way o't. The man shall tell ye himeel'. Saul I" 
(he put his hands to his rrtoufh ftiid made a trumpet of 
them), "Saul Mark t Gome Irither, man. Umphray 
8pnrway has lost ane o' his hairtis and wants to ken gin 
ye hae him in yonr tail pooeh ! " 

B&t by this time, Saul Mark hivd disappeared among 
the tumbled casks and cordaige piled upon tlie quay. 
They could see nothing but the masts standing tliiek 
i^EUDst the sky, and eten the light of the stars was 
dtnmed by olorada which began to bear np on the land 
vidd. 

" 8anl I — 8aul Mark 1 — come hither and speak with 
Master Sparway 1 " 

The bass bull's thnoder of the Provost's summons 
seemed to wake most of the eea-frout. Doors opened 
and fihftS. There enaned a noise of men moving 
cautiously iu dark places. Lanterns gleamed a moment 
and were gone. The BOtiiid of oara came np from the 
water, together with a mutteroil nirse as somebody at 
the bottom of the mde stone Bte^Ts foil inward into a 
boat with a clatter and a barked shin. The surface of 
the bay was stirred into phosphorescence by the regular 
dtp of oar blades, and then dulled again, as little flur- 
ries and oatspaws began to ripple the dark water into a 
thousand wavering diamond points. Tlien, passing 
through the masts with & ishtLTp ^fiick-JHok ol cordage, 
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they Bped away over the town of Abercaira towards the 
unseen hills where the aheep lay oat among the ' 
heather. 

"Na," said the Provost, "I'm dootin' Sanl's gana 
on. Hi's time ia unco precious, ye underatan' ! A . 
supercargo in a Bordeaux ship has nae ainy-cure. A 
rieht honest lad, Saul — will render ye a reckoning to 
the valne o' a bawbee. Meddles a wee oyer mtickle wi' 
the carLes and the dice, says you. But that's neither 
here nor there when every penny o' the profit o' your 
venture is clinkit doon on the nail !" 

" I must pursue my search alone then, Provost, if 
you cannot assist me," broke in Umphray Spurway, i 
for the notion that he was being played with to put off 
time was now almost a certainty. 

"Hoot awa'," cried the Ptovoat, genially; "the 
nicht's young yet. I warrant the young vaigabond is 
off to see the lasses. He will be turniu' oot some ragin 
gallivantin' birkie like the daddie o' him. Ye will find 
him hame at his mither's bearthstane by this time, 
I'ae warrant. It's juist no possible that a ranckle lad- 
die like that can be lost in this decent, law-abidin', 
God-fearin' toon o' Abercairn, and that under the pro- 
vostship o' Gregory Fartan, merchant and shipowner 
there ! " 

" I can wait no longer. I bid you good night, sir," 
cried Umphray Spurway, saluting the magistrate and 
moving on. So the three searchers left the provost of 
Abercairn standing on the quay with his hands behind 
his back. He watched them go, with his fingers netted 
in front of him and his thumbs running races after 
each other like a puppy chasing its tail. A curious 
light twinkled in his small shrewd eyes as they followed 
the three till the darkness swallowed them up. 
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"Aye, aye — umpha — aye, gnid Maister Engliahman," 
lie meditated, "ye think yoursel' desperate clever. But 
it will be mony a lang day and short nicht afore ye can 
discover your weedow's ae son in my auld lime-kiln. 
Faith, my daddie kenned what he was aboot when he 
contrived the bonny alidiu' door that ye micht seek for 
a' your life an' no find, and then biggit a store- room to 
cover a' snugly. Dean o' Guild he was, and a maister 
mason, though he never raise to be Provost like me ! He 
intended the auld hole-in-the-wa' to be filled wi' Low 
Country lace, French brandy, and whatever the King's 
officers micht lay the duty on. But he kenned naething 
o' a bonnier traffic and a mair profitable. Gregory 
Partan, twa or three cargoes like the last and ye are a 
made man ! Ye may retire and buy a landed estate. 
Then the King will gie yo a title for your vailiable ser- 
vices to the guid toon. Sir Gregory Partan — Sir Greg- 
ory Partan ! What think ye 'o that ? — Sir Gregory 1 " 

But though the hour was late and even the change- 
hoosea and drinking-bootha along the sea-front were 
disgorging their noisy occupants on the street. Pro- 
vost Gregory still paced iip and down among the cord- 
age and barrel staves .humming softly to himself : 

" Heard ye e'er o' the Bailie o' Mickleham't coo T 
Mir faci it wa» hatmit,^ and hlaek was Tier moo — 
For milk or forltutitr her match I ne'er Irneto, 
This haaonl- faced, ringstraiMt amay avid eoo I " 

And as he hummed, the Provost's small and wary eye 
was turned every way in succession, and he cocked hia 
ear at every sound. Presently the regular dip of oars 
came to him across the harbour. At the distance of a 
hundred yards from the land a light was waved three 
' " Basont," i.e. dappled with white. 
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timee horizontal- wise, and then after a paiiae once up 
and dywn. The Prr>vost mored nearer to tlie steps aud 
leaned against a stone post grooved and smooth with the 
fricfcioTi of ships' hawsers. A mattered order made him 
incline hia ear. He heard beoeath him the grating 
sound of a boat's gunwale, an oath, and then the dull 
rumble of oara softly shipped and the scuffle of men 
fending off with the palms of their hands. 

A head popped up cantionsly oror the quay edge. A 
mouth whistled the 6rat iiae of th« tune the Provost 
had jast been baraming io hiin^f : 

" Heard yi e'er o' ITie Bailie o' MieMehain's coo t" 
The Provost from behind the stone pillar responded 
with a flute-like second line : 

" M»r face it was iasoni, and black was her moo .' " 

Pi-om where he stood the Provost of Abercairn conld 
see the stern of the boat black against the softly heav- 
ing phosphoreBcence of the inner harbour. For an 
easterly wind had been filling the water with jelly-fish 
till the nearer deeps appeared to pulao with a shredded 
silver light, now black as night, again soft aud lawny 
like niooniight filtered through niiat, 

Tlie men were scrambling out of the boat, and as- 
cending the steps one after the other. The Provost 
moved nearer the verge. The owner of the black head 
whidi had emitted the whistle projected hia whole body 
above the stone parapet. 

" Is all safe ?" he whispered, as he erected himself. 

" It is," answered the Provost. 

" Where is the EugHshman now ? " 

The Provost silently indicated the direction in which 
Umphray Spiirway had taken his departure. ThadooP 
of a, changa-houae in Ship How opened. A broad beam 
17« 
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of light crossed the quay and momentarily illnminated 
the group of darlf figures and tlie massive form of tlie 
Provost. Tiie lieada of the new-comers were mostly 
tied up in eolonred hand kerchief a, und in the ears of 
the whistler twinkled softly a pair of large silver rings. 
"Will he have the bulk of the money on him, think 
you ?" whispered the ringleader. 

"God forbid that I should ken ocht aboot-4hat," 
said the Provost quickly ; " I hae neither airt nor pairt 
in your unholy ploys. Business is business, but Greg- 
ory Partan ie uae highway robber." 

This he said indignantly. Then he paused a moment 
and added In a thoughtful, musing tone as if to himself : 
" But yet I seena where he oould hae left it. lie hae 
been in nas hoose in Abercairn except that o' Mistress 
Stansfield in the Vennel, and it's no like that he wad 
l> 1^uet «ic a great sum to a woman 1 Xa, he will cairry 
i£ aboot wi' him. Aye, aye, umpha — ^it's mail' jwr 
Jifcelyl" 

"Thank yon. We must be off," aaid Saul Mark. 
"Any orders, Provost ? " 

. " When is ' be ' to he aboard ? " asked the Provost, 
^iug a step nearer the supercargo. 

" By twelve o' the clock at latest," said Saul buc- 
I cinctly ; "we sail with the moriiitig tide, full to the 
iatchee with the bonny young twa-legged cattle." 
" And a fine riddance it will be to the toou o" Aber- 
' icairn, iorbye some ailler in my pooch, gin the Lord 
I grant j« success and a guid market on tlie ithei' side 
I the water. But mind ye, keep within tho law — keep 
' within the law. And be preparit to render a strict 
.iiccoont o' every head amang them, eitlicr in jellow 
las or the best Virginian tobacco. Are ye to tak' 
i the boy on board wi' ye the nicht ? " 
13 17T 
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" Aye, an' the lassie too, if we have luck." 

" What lassie ? " the Provost turned quickly, 
thocht thiit it was a strict rule that there should he 
naething o' that kind ! " 

Saul Mark laughed an iigly little laugh. 

" Surely you have forgotten the heart of a parent, | 
and you a man with a family ! Provoafc, I mean, my | 
own daughter Anna." 

" God ! " gasped the Provost, " ye are never siccan s.l 
deevil incarnate as to sell your ain flesh and blood ? " 

" And what for no ?" returned the supercargo; "ii 
it not done every day ? Did not you yourself give your 1 
daughter Elspeth to tho drunken lawyer Kirkup for 1 
gettin' ye the toon parks in lease perpetual ?" 

The Provost did not answer the taunt. He kept on 
muttering to himself and shaking his head. 

" I canua allow that — I winna hae that on a ship o' j 
mine. A risk in the way o' business or the blinkin' o' j 
an e'e for a certain profit, I will undertake wi' ony J 
man. I will gang as far as it is in mortal man to | 
gang — accordin' to my conscience that is. But to sell \ 
ane'a flesh and blood " 

" ' Apprentice ' is the word. Provost," said Saul Mark, 
smiling ; "but you hinder us. Rest assured the girl is 
safe with me. We will find her very useful after she is 
snugly settled. I will put her into good training on the 
other side. Besides, you know, she will be near her 
mother I And in the meantime she will serve to civilise 
Hs aboard tlie C'orramnntee. God knows we need it." 

" And what will ' he ' say to a woman on board P " 
Saul Mark chuckled as he rephed. 

" ' He,' as you call him, is a fury and all of a fine 
captain," said Saul. "But — well, Saul Mark is super- 
cargo of the Corramantee, and the entire cargo is his 
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business. Bear that in mind, Provosf, ! Now, lada, 
bend your stifE Bhellbacks. On hands and knees till 
we are clear of theae accursed lights ! Good night to 
you, Provoet," 

And, like the coils of a great serpent, one pair of 
bowed ahonldera after another passed Gregory Partan as 
he stood there leaning on the grooved stone pillar, till 
full twenty men had gone by ; and, save for the scrap- 
ing of cutlass sheaths against the piled barrels and the 
gleam of a distant light dimly reflected on a pistol butt, 
there was nothing to teli that a score of the most des- 
perate ruffians in the world was abroad in the streets 
of Abercairn. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THK 8DPEECAKGO OF THE " COBUAMAilTEE " 

In the narrowest part -of the alley which wound its 
way past the gable of Gregory Ptii-tau'e property, iUm- 
phray Sparway waa groping witii bis lantero iu his 
hand. A noisesome plaoe it wae iu tiie daytime, g)oomf 
even in mid Jnne, with its slanted bars of .light ati4 its 
deep shadows, where low and viilainoualy browed door- 
ways opened off into the unknown. At night it becama 
a mere pit of darkness, avoided by man and dreamed of 
as a standing liorror by women and children ; for it was 
reputed haunted by crouching malignant fiends and 
nameless horrors among all the superstitions of Aber- 
cairn. Strange sounds came up out of its deep throat ! 
Lights had been seen by scudding night- wanderers flick- 
ering far down it, like will-o'-tbe-wisps in the marshes. 

But TJmphray Spurway waa not the man to be intimi. 
dated by bairnly dreads or old wives' tales. In the 
course of hia search for me, he had obtained a lantern 
at tlie King's Arms by the simple process of going into 
the stable and lighting it with his tinder-box ; and now, 
with a spare candle in hia pocket, he waa ajstematieally 
searching every comer of the town of Abercairn to 
which by any chance I, Philip Stansfield the Younger, 
might have wandered. 

As he passed up the Iligh Street he kept close to the 

houses on one side, flashing his lantern this way and 

that as if he were sweeping the uneven causeway with A 
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broom of ligfit. On many unlioJy and unbeautiful 

' 'tfaiuga did that feeble illumination fall. But it was 

Anna Mark who obtained the firat clue ; for, like a 

roving free lance, the girl went peering and trying back 

from side to Bide of the narrow sti-eet, doubling and 

twisting as a scent-dog does on a mixed trtiil. 

At the very entering in of Partau'a Close she lifted a 

I riding-Bwitch of willow, or, as it is called in these parts, 

^ "saugh wand," 

■' See 1 " she cried, " he has been here. This proves 

I cut this with my own gully knife on the banks of 

the Linn of Kirkconnel this very day at four o' the 

I EJock. See, there is whore the giiily slipped and nearly 

' whanged my finger off," 

She handed the switch to TJmphray Spurway, who 
flxamined it with much interest. Will Bowman also 
I "bent over it, 

■'It certainly looks as if you might be right," said 

lllmphray; "but, after all, one cannot be certain. 

I There are a thousand ' saugh ' bushes betwixt Aber- 

I cairn and the Liun of Kirkconnel. And, besides, any 

knife may slip." 

"That is the wand I gave into Philip's fingers as he 

rode away, scolding him that he had spent over much 

time with me already, and warning him to ride like 

' muirburn ' before a following wind." 

Anna Mark spoke positively. She was not a girl to 

|^<1iave doubts when she made up her mind, 

" Well," said Umphriiy Spurway, "beggars must not 
\ be choosers. It is a poor clue, but the only one we 
Here goes to examine the Provost's Close. 
I "TTgh "—(he sniffed)—" tlio filthy pigs. These ahore 
Eijolk never clean anything till they have laired them- 
VulTes to the eyes in muck ! " 
181 
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He took his way down the alley, tlirusting his lantern | 
out in front of him, and feeling the clamniy sides with 
his nnoccupied hand till he came to a locked door. 

"Bide where you are, Anna," he called back ; "and 
yon. Will, look to her. It is fair wading here. What's | 
that ? " 

" Help ! " It was Will Bowman's voice. 

" Father, let me go ! " This time it was Anna's, but 
strangely muffled, 

" Umphray Spurway, help ! They are choking me ! " 

The great Englishman turned and drew his sword. 
He ran back along the narrow three-foot -wide passage, 
thrnsting his lantern before him, and, almost before 
he was aware, touched the blaek muzzlea of half a dozen i 
muskets which with one accord were pointed at I 
breast. But, nothing daunted, he lifted liis sword, and \ 
would have driven on furiously into their midst. 

"Stand there ! — on your life — or we Are !" 

It was Saul Mark who spolce. He stood behind those 
of his men whose guns held TJmphray Spurway trapped 
in the narrow pen of the Provost's Close. 

"Surrender, Umphray Spurway, or yon are a dead 
man," continued Saul Mark, '■ and deliver up the money 
yon carry in the pocket-book in your breast. Quick, too ; 
we have no time to waste ! " 

" I will surrender to no man ! " cried TJmpliray. 
"Will, cry the alarm. Knock upon the Provost's 
door ! " 

" Your ' Will ' is provided for. He will give us no 
more trouble!" retorted Saul Mark fiercely. "Nor 
will yon. Master Spurway, if you delay another min- 
ute." 

" Then I will cry the alarm myself ! " 

He lifted up his mighty voice so that it shook the 
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Bleeping town till the burgesses trembled in their 
beds. 

"Help there! Murder! — black murder!" 

"Front rank, make ready to fire. Scipio, cut the 
prisoners' throats if he ahouta again. Now, Umpliraj 
Spurway, will you surrender, or will you die ?" 

The great Englishmau was not yet conquered. 

"For me," he said, "I would rather die than yield 
to any tallow-faced seu-swab alive. I will fight any man 
of you with any weapon you like to name." 

" Fighting for honour is not our business. Our 
business is to have your money, und got aboard. Now, 
I give you thirty seconds; and if you will not deliver 
it, by the Lord I will kill the lad and the girl before 
your eyes ! " 

" Mercy of God, man, she is yonr own daughter 1 " 

"The more reason then that I should do what I like 
with my own. Now, you are wasting time. Will you 
give up the money and submit ? Half a minute from 
now, Scipio. Count the seconds." 

A rich oleaginous voice in the background, with a 
Bea Bwing in it like the overword of a chantey, began 

to count, "One, one — one — one — one Two, two 

— two — two — two — ^^ Three, three — three — three — 
three!" And so on through the numerals, each set 
of repetitious telling off a second as nearly as might be. 

Tlmphray Spurway hung a moment in the wind, 
doubtful whether even yet to make a rush for it. In- 
stead, he elevated his lantern, and its light fell on 
Anna Mark, helpless in the arms ot a gigantic black, 
whose great palm was pressed against the girl's mouth, 
■ It was this man who was counting the seconds in a 
, monotonous sing-song, and swaying from side to side 
^AS he did eo. Behind him Umphray caught a glimpse 
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of a couple of dark-skinned ruffians stuffing a gag into 
Will Bowman^s open mouth, while other two held him 
pinioned hy either arm. 

Umphray was a brave man, but he knew when to 
give in. 

^* Enough/^ he said ; " I surrender ! '^ 

^^Pass over the money then!^^ ordered Saul Mark 
shortly. 

The Englishman took a shagreen pocket-book out of 
his coat, and slipped the leather strap over the levelled 
mouth of the nearest musket. The owner reached it 
back as a haymaker lifts hay on a fork. Saul Mark 
opened it promptly. 

*' Here bos^n, the dark lantern 1 Let the glim fall 
on this ! " he said ; and, with quick and methodical 
accuracy, he checked the amount, nodding his head as 
he did so with a satisfied air. 

*' It is as well for you, Umphray Spurway,^^ he said 
as he buckled it up, " that you have not tried to play 
with us. Now, right-about-face ! Put your hands 
behind you. Take three steps backward ! Halt I Bos'n, 
tie the gentleman up ! '^ 
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" Will you let the boy and girl go P " said Umphray, 
Firhen he had obeyed, which he did without mui'muriag, 
knowing tiiat with such desperate ruffians there waa 
nothing else to bo done. 

' The girl is my daugliter," said Saul Mark ; "you 

ve too loug separated parent and child. I am sure 

your warm and generous heart will take pleasure in 

having brought about so happy a reunion, I am in- 

I fiaiteiy obliged to you for your care of Anna, But now 

I i will relieve you of your guardianship. Indeed, the 

r girl wishes it herself, do you not, my daughter ?" 

Anna struggled vehemently in the clutches of the 
r .black Ooloasus who held her, but only one muffled iu- 
^--audible sound escaped from under the great palm. 

"Yon hear ?" said Saul Mark, smiling, "she cannot 
k even express her joy," 

"You arc a devil I" cried Umphray, indignantly. 
" Listen — take my life and let the girl go ! " 
Saul Mark laughed aloud. 

" That would be neither profltable nor yet a Christian 
Uit. It is true, you cannot go hack to your mill till 
■aifter you have remained a little while in a secluded 
Iqrat. But we are not murderers. Besides, we want 
F^ou to go and weave us more money than this paltry 
a you have paid ua on account. Do not imagine that 
l.tbiB pays back the blood-money you owe ua for Dominie 
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RiDgi'oso'a life. Ills death we will require at you r hands 
and at those of this brave youug man here, whose fame 
is 80 great in ail the countryside." 

He turned about to Will as be spoke. 

" Af], sirrah," he said with a deep aneer, "you are bat 
au apprentice, but for all that you will pay. Oh, yes, 
yoii also will help to settle the blood-debt. Blood for 
blood ahall you pay. Drop for drop. Agony for agony, 
till every jot and tittle be redeemed." 

To all which, wisely enough, Will Bowman answered 
nothing. For the fellows who Iield him on either side 
threatened him with knives if he tried to speak. By 
this time they had tied up Umphray Spurway as he 
stood witli his back to Saul Mark and his men, in the 
narrow gullet of the Provost's Close. 

" Now," said Saul, "it remains that, eo bold a seeker 
shonUl bo taught how to find." 

He passed Umphray by. and taking the lantern which 
had fallen to the ground, he followed the darksome pas- 
sage to its end. Here he nnlocked a door under an 
arcbway, the same by which some hours before I had 
descended to view the treasure of Sir Harry Morgan. 

"Bring him along, three of you I" Saul cried back, 
"the rest lie snug! Now, Umphray Spnrway, bend yonr 
head if yon wish your brains to remain in their cosa, i 
Follow me along the passage, and at the end yon dall i 
find safe and sound that for which you have searched id { 
Tain all this night." 

It was at the some moment of time that I started op I 
from the dusty floor of the deserted Ume-kils, a wild ' 
hope that I was to be delivered singing in my heart. I ' 
heard voii-es. footjsteps. the tramp of men appn»cfaiB|;. 
Fear and hope Itiid alternate hand oa me. The taw 
door, which I had cot been able to find in tbe dark. 
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ffiowed itself plainly enough now, light darting from 
ihe keyhole aud flashing all round the ill-fittiDg edges.' 
The door opened. A tall, broad-ahoiildered figure 
J-fiUed all the doorway. I was found — I was delivered. 

" Umpbray Spurway ! " I cried, and sprang towards 
\ bim. 

'■' My poor boy," he said, " I can do nothing for you. 
B'Iftlao am a captive in cruel hands." 

"What!" I cried; " you a prisoner ? " For I had 
■ deemed sncli a thing impoBsible. 

Then appeared Saul Mark carrying the lantern and 
three other men behind him, none of whom I hud ever 
seen, all with weapons in their hands. I could now 
see the Englishman's wriata tied hehind him, 

■ ' Now, Master Philip," hegan Saul Mark, ' ' I promised 
you that you should see Sir Harry Morgan's treasure. 
It was necessary to try your courage first. Now, since 
that is proven, I shall keep my word. Harry Morgan's 
treasure you shall eee, and that in the best of company. 
Moreover, you shall have a chance to gain some of it ia 
the same way he did — or thereabouts. You are going 
seafaring, Philip, my lad, and I fear me your kit is some- 
thing of the shortest. But this your benefactor will 
supply. Put your hand into his pocket and see what 
you find." 

" I will never rob Mr. Spurway I " I said, blinking as 
boldly as I could at the man with the silver rings in his 
ears. He was atill smiling the little contemptuous 
smile which I hated so. 



' I bund nfterwurdB, thut the tbosoq I coiild not discover this 
door in the dnrk was because the inner side o( it. that towards me, 
hail been purposely Faced wilh lime, roughened on the surtsce mid 
nude to adhere flmly with plasterer's hair. 
I8T 
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" What do you any to that, Master Spurway ? " Ab 
he Bpoke he turned to the Englishman. 

"Philip," said Umpbra,y, kindly, not answering him 
directly but speaking to me, ■' do as you are bid. Put 
your hand into my pocket and take what you find there, 
It is all yours." 

"I thought 80," cried Saul, with simnlated enthu- 
aiaara, "I knew it — spoken like a generous Yorkshire- 
man ! You are going to a far country, lad. You will 
need all you can get to make a figure there, So do 
not spare to take advantage of this your benefactor's 
kindness." 

Then, seeing that it was usolesB to do otherwise, and 
since he himself bade me, I put my hand reluctantly 
enough into Mr. Spurway's pockets one by one, and 
drew out from bis coat-tails a snuff-box of gold set 
with pearls and a silk kerchief of fine material. Out of 
the other came a little red-bonnd Prayer Book ; which 
struck me as strange, for TJinphray was never known to 
be pious, or even so much as to cross a kirk door. 

"I will relieve you of that snuff-box, Piiilip," said 
Saul Mark ; " it is a habit most foul, and one that 
growing boys will do well not to acquire." And he 
held out his band for the box, 

For a moment I hesitated, and the next Saul's Toioe 
changed from suavity into a perfect gust of ferocity. 

" Ship's manners I " he cried. " Learn to obey ! Not 
at once, but a long mile ahead of that. After you have 
been a month on the Corramantee with the captain on 
board, you will learn to obey before, not after, you are 
spoken to ! " 

Startled almost out of my judgment, I handed him 
the box. 

" Now proceed with your inventory, and make haste 1 
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I cannot keep my lada here all night waiting oo yonr 
fumbling ! " 

Then I took from my friend's breeches' pocket hia 
tobacco-pipe in ita silver case. The stem unscrewed 
into two pieces, and the bowl was larger than common. 
After that came his tobacco-box and tinder. These 
also Sanl Mark took from me on the same pretest, and 
handed to the seamen behind him. I never saw them 
again. Mr. Spurway's keys he permitted me to put 
back into his pocket, saying that as he was to return to 
the tnill-honse and weave more money for tbem he had 
better liave no more difficulties than were necessary 
put in his way. Next came hia pnrse, which the 
supercargo bade me pnt in ray own pocket "for the 
present." Then I was commanded to search the pock- 
ets in his waistcoat, to take the watch and seals out of 
his fob, and to put ray hand into his breast, from which, 
though I knew ifc not, ho had himself already taken 
out the pocket-book. As I did this last I came upon 
something sraali and oval hidden deep within, and each 
time my hand passed across it I could feel him wince, 
From this I judged that Uraphray desired, above all 
the rest, to retain the article, whatever it might be. 
So of course I passed it by. 

So busy was I at this work that I did not hear the 
sound of feet aloug the passage, nor anyone ascending 
the steps which led into my dungeon. 

"What is this?" said a voice that sounded in my 
ears like the trump of doom ; " ungrateful young tiger- 
oat, is he robbing his benefactor, his foster-parent ? 
Wo must teach him better maonera on the Corraman- 
ttel" 

I turned me about, and there, taller than any other 
'J>j a head (except Umphray Spurwaj alone), stood my 
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father, Philip Stansfield, the condemned parricide, the 
almost aaBassin of my mother. 

He wae dressed iu a handsome gold-laced coat, with 
apauleta upon his shoulders, and a cocked hat on hia 
head like that worn by high officers of His Majesty's 
Navy. As ever, he was a man of handsome figure, and 
carried himself proudly and masterfully. 

As he entered S;ml Mark stood back, and I could see 
the sailormen shake with fear. Philip Stansfield strode 
over to where I stood speechless heside Umphray 
Spur way. 

" A lantern here ! " he cried. And when Saul Mark 
ohediently brought it, he put his hand under my chin 
more gently than I had expected, and fell to perusing 
my face as though it had been a printed booli. 

" Humph ! " he said shortly, after a pause, and then 
turned away. 

" And now, brave Master Spurway," he went on in 
another tone, "I hear you have set yourself up on my 
property as a power in the laud. What hinders that I 
should not stick a knife into you and have you Sung 
over the quay ? You hunted me with doge, did you ? 
You brought the evidence to condemn me to the gal- 
lows, did yoii ? Have yoa gone through him, men ? 
What ! my gallant son has already lifted the loot. Well, 
t am not proud ; I will see if there are any leavings." 

And with that he strode to where Umphray stood, 
very grave and quiet, his arms strained behind his back, 
and began to pass his fingers across his person, seeking 
for anything that he might have concealed. I could 
see the Englishman's face wince every time Philip 
Stansfield's hand went near his breast, where I had 
felt the little hard oval thing. 
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Tiie searcher noted the involuntary movement, and 
thrust hia band into the inner pocket of his waistcoat, 
from which he brought out a little miniature on ivory, 
handsomely set with diaraor.ds. I was standing a little 
behind, and as Philip Stansfield held it underneath the 
rays of the lantern I could aee it quite plainly within a 
yard of my eyes. 

It was a portrait of my mother 1 

At this unexpected climax my father langhed a most 
curious laugh. I never heard hut one thing like it in 
.»11 the world of sound. That was the low growling 
rumble of boulders grinding against each other in the 
of a flooded river. It was not a loud noise, but 
there was certainly something appalling about it. 

" So," said my father, turning to Umphray Spurway, 
" it is as I thought, Master Jacob tbe Supplanter. Yon 
Iiave been amusing yourself with Esau's wife, have you ? 
And that when the poor man was abroad in the desert. 
Well, Esau has come home again. What have you to 
say to him ? " 

"I have nothing to say to you, Philip Stansfield," 
said Umphray, very calmly, "save that I cbprisb for 
the unfortunate lady who once was your wife a feeling 
Buch as your nature could never understand. The pic- 
ture yon hold in your hand I had made privately. She 
knows nothing of it." 

"That will do," said my father shortly. "Con- 
cerning my wife I need neither instruction nor infor- 
mation from you. What is between us I can settle for 
myself. Here, eupercargo, take my son and the other 
prisoners aboard the Corramantee immediately!" lie 
turned upon Umphray Spurway, "And now, sir," he 
goid, " be good enough to observe the manifold conve- 
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iiiiirtiira of LtiiH kiln its iiii eligible permanent residence. 
Ilni'ti" (lie piilloil away a tooao boiird by a ring) "is 
n (\niei ronting-plncG — iloep, you see, and quite unoe- 
oii]iioil, Thars" (pointing to n whitish grey heap in 
the oornnr) "in nhiindiuioe of quicklime, waiting only 
H oim of wutor to do its duty. 1 have a knife here, 
Nhnrp (iiioiigh f,<> aotlle all scores with Master Jacob. 
[ii llio nioantiine I am a feeling-hearted man. Take 
your I'hiinning miuiatnro to the place yon are going to. 
t do not desire to poasoss such a constant remiuder of 
piisl felicity." 

Ho thrust the luiniatHro back into the pocket where 
lio liHil found it. Umphruy stood silent, eyeing hia 
t)noniy m cnhnly as though lie had been striking a bar- 
gHlii wilU him iu the market-place. 

" llriiif; the Hny this way ! " said Sanl Mark. One of 
thp tstlors spiiod in« by the collar and gave me into the 
(TTMp of Uio sniHtroai^ti. 

"Now ti6t«n." Ii9 said. "If, as yon pass thioogfa 
t))« Mroots, Yuu sji^ak aboTe a whisper my ordeis an to 
Ibrottlo yuu ! ^ .Vnd, as a warning, he tightened h» 
Antrim on my ihmni. till I gaspeO for breath. Tlte last 
1 KHWvf th« tiwrihl^ Hmekiltt behind ProTostC 
l^ttlMt'ls honj# was my ^her eettiDg down tlaa li 
<i>a th* t*Xxy «t the yawning grave in whkh be 4 
Kt {>Uv« the body «f My baMfaotar. Urn 
way. 
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DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 



Philip Stanspield stood facing TTmphray Spurway 
^ in the Provost's limekiln, and this chapter, tells tho story 
of what befoU between them. The hands of the English- 
man were still tied behind hia hack, and as the last re- 
treating footstep was heard ascending the darksome 
passage which leads out into Gregory Par tan's Close, 
Captain Philip Stansfield lifted the lantern from the 
floor on which it had been set and held it to the 
face of his victim. There was no sign of fear or yield- 
ing there, only the Yorkahireman's usual ealm mastery 
over time and eircumstance. 

" Yes," said Captain Stansfield, " you are a brave man, 
Umphray Spurway. And only with such would I trouble 
to deal. I will have a little agreeable conversation with 
jou before we proceed to Lusiness. Pray sit down. You 
■will find the edge of the grave very comfortable. You 
can lean yonr back against the wall. Sol I will content 
me here by the door." 

And so saying, Philip Stansfield seated himself with 
his shoulders square to the low door which led into the 
passage behind, and with great care disposed a couple of 
pistols, one on either side of him, so as to be ready to his 
hand in case of any attempt at escape. 

With equal philosophy the prisoner obeyed. The 
Btone trough (or, as Captain Stansfield called if, grave) 
voB hollowed perhaps as much as four feet in the rock. 
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Umphray dispoBed his great bulk as best he eould. He 
sat down with his feet hanging into the trongh, his back 
leaning against the dusty wall of the kiln, ami looked 
at his enemy with as much nonchalance hb if he had been 
a customer come to buy woven cloth for the English 
market. 

Captain Stanefield opened the catch of the lantern and 
measured the candle with his eye. Then he pulled a 
handsome gold watch from his fob and consulted the 
dial. 

" You have, I see, been so considerate as to bring 
candle for a good couple of hours. I think- we can 
settle all quarrels and sink all differences long ere 
that, Mr. Spurway. Yet there are a goodly array of 
both. You have long had the top hold, sir, and now, 
when it is my turn, I wish you to be certified that with 
what measure ye have meted, it shall be measured to you 
again. Aha! Master Englishman, I also am glib at Holy 
Writ. I was bred on the Catechisms Shorter and Ijonger. 
For I was a child of grace, and in my father's house had 
many advantages, such as are hidden from your popish 
and prelatic eyes. Why, can you even certify me that 
you have within you the very beginning of knowledge? 
Do you know ' What is the Chief End of Man '? " 

Well enough did ITmphray Spurway know the firat 
question and answer of that marvellous collect of doc- 
trine, the Westminster Shori;er Catechism. But he 
judged it useless to make any reply in kind, to the man 
who had already declared his intention of being his 
murderer. 

So he contented himaelf with saying, " Sir, I have no 
regrets for those things which T have done. Nor can 
anything you may say to me alter my good conscience 
toward God and man! " 
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Captain Stansfield held up his hands in pretended 
horror. 

"Dear, dear," he cried; "I knew well that little was 
to be expected of a prelatist and malignantl Yet living 
in a land of gospel privilege and almost within cry of 
Masters Peden, Eenwiclt, Shields, and their fellows, I 
had hoped for a humbler spirit. Know joii not that 
' Who vaunts himself, condemns himself '? Bnt I will 
try yoo again — -' What is Effectual Calling '■? " 

Still TJmphray Spurway was silent. The Captain 
leaned forward and took up one of the pistols in his hand, 
■ pointing it directly at the Englishman's head. 

" I will tell you," he said, " this — is Effectual Call- 
I ing'" 

And he smiled bitterly as he examined the priming, 

" ' Many are called but few chosen,' Oh, Master Spur- 
way, the benefits of a careful upbringing! My father 
used to set nie pages of the Bibte to learn and beat me 
if I missed so much as one word. Gad! how I remem- 
ber the stiff-backed chairs and the glazed diamond-paned 
presses in the study where he kept his rattans. The 
verses also I remember, though somewhat less distinctly." 

"Say what you have to say to me and have done," 
Umphray Spurway spolte out as though cutting short 
a loquacious huxter on marltet day. " Blasphemy is no 
ornament to any man's conversation! " 

Philip Stansfield clapped his hands. 

"Spoken this time like Sandy Poden himself, dear 
Umphray; I do not yet despair of you, when in euch short 
space a little faithful dealing can effectuate so much. 
Cheered by this, we will now go back upon ' Man's Chief 
End.' There " — he pointed to the grave on the edge of 
which Umphray was seated — " whatever learned divines 
may say, that is ' Man's Chief End.' All the rest is acci- 
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dental — this alone essential, inevitatle, uncontrovertible 
— man's chief and only end, as indeed I hope to prove to 
you long before the dawn." 

AH this Captain Stansfield uttered, speaking ae quietly 
and reverently as a minister laying out the heads of hia 
discourse to a listening and obedient people. So far as 
manner went, Mr. John Bell himself conld not have 
spoken with a better grace or a sounder discretion. 

" But nowy sir, we must to business," he went on in a 
more natural tone of voice. " I perceive you are weary 
of my conversation — though I would have you know, bit, 
that it has been very generally ap proven by better judges 
than yourself. But now let us make count and reckon- 
ing, draw our bills, and give mutual discharge like two 
reasonably honest men." 

"Most willingly!" said Umphray Spurwayj nodding 
in his turn. 

" Against me, then, sir," said the Captain of the Corra- 
mantee, preparing to check the items upon his iingera, 
"you have the following; oblige by correcting me if 
I am wrong: — 



Philip Stanifidd, Dr., to Umphray Spurway, Cr. 



Imprimis, To loss of time hunting the said 

P. 8. with intent to kill him . . , . 10 

Item. To damage to gatea of Miln Boueb clotiimill 6 
ICem, To three veora' Ioes of society of the said P. 

S.'3wife .' 8 

The Total reckons . . . 10 9 B 

" We will say, in round figures, ten guineas. I am an 
easy man. And now for the per contra: 
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Uhyihray SpariBai/, Dr., lo Philip Siansjield, Cr. 

£ s. d. 
Impnmit, To proving tha said P. S. gailty ot hia 

father's murder 1,000 

Iltm, Ta three months' imprisQDment in the Tol- 

booth of Edinburgh 1,000 

Item, To tlie death of Doininie Riugrose and 

XIII. of hU servants 1,000 

Hem, To alienating the natural affections of his 

son 1,000 

Item, Ditto of his wife 1 

The Total reckons . . 4,000 1 

Balance due by TTmphray Spurway to the aforesaid Philip 
Stanefield, 3,989;. 10a. Id." 

Captain Stanafield maintained his grave and practical 
method of speech tlirough all this enumeration of fignreSj 
and at the close he turned to Mr, Spurway, who was 
listening like a man at a play that does not amuse him, 

" Sir," he said, " you owe me a great deal of money, 
but I will discharge your indebtedness at one stroke. 
Which do you choose— sword or pistols? Tlie latter is 
commonly esteemed the easier quittance, and, as I have 
a pair, it shall be by double entry. Both are equal to 
me!" 

" Philip Stansfield," said Dmphray Spurway, " would 
you slay an innocent man in cold blood? " 

" Am I not already loaded in the eyes of all with having 
already done the like to the father that begat me? " said 
Philip Stansfield, rising to his feet; " and, besides, what 
right have you or any man to say that my blood is cold? 
Devil take you, sir, have you not entrapped my wife's 
affections that were so precious to me? Have you not 
made my own son hate me? Have you not chased rae 
with dogs — yes, with bloodhounds upon the king's liigh- 
Tfay? Answer me these things, sir! And now you prate 
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of murder in cold blood, when I do no more than offer 
you a choice of two perfectly honoiuable ways of dis- 
eharging a juat debt! I thought that at least jou were 
an honest tradesman. Master Spurway, and knew how to 
pay those to whom you were indebted." 

"I do not choose to bandy words with you, Philip 
Stansfield," the Englishman replied. "My life is in 
yonr hand. If you chpose to murder me here and now — 
well, it is within your power! " 

Captain Stansfield looked about the dungeon. The 
candle was flickering a little, the vents of the lanthom 
having guttered up. He took out a pocket-knife and 
coolly opened them with the lesser blade. Then he shut 
the little door and put the lanthorn back again on 
the floor. His eye fell on TJmphray's cloak, which Saul 
Mark had flung down as he entered. The broad soft- 
brimmed hat was lying beside it. A thought came into 
his head, and he clapped bis palm upon his Imee with a 
loud smack. 

" I have it," he said; " this will suit all parties — you, 
because it will enable you to discharge your obligations, 
me, because it gives me the opportunity to pay a visit I 
have too long deferred." 

He went over to where Umphray sat, and the 
brave Englishman made up his mind that his latest hour 
was come. But Captain Stansfield only thrust his 
hand again into his breast pocket and drew out the 
miniature. 

" I have changed ray mind — I will retnm this," he 
said, "to the original. There is a right indefeasibly 
vested in a husband, to prevent other men carrying about 
his wife's picture in their bosoms like so many pieces of 
holy cross. The custom offends alike against religion 
and morahty I wiU give this into my wife's hands, and, 
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west I be denied entrance, I wil! equip me for the 
ipurpose." 

He drew Umphray's cloak about bim and clapped hia 
' tall-crowned hat upon his head. 

" Thua equipped I need fear no rebuff," he said, smil- 
ing. " 'Tis a sad confession for the husband of one wife 
to make, but a man never knows to what ill chance he 
may come in this worldl " 

Upon hearing this Umphray 8 pur way cried out with 
iear, though hitherto he had been impassive as marble. 

"For God's grace, kill me and be done with it," he 
aid; " let your unhappy wife alone. Has she not 8uf- 
Efered enough? Kill me, and end this farce! " 

Philip Stansfield watched his enemy coolly as he 
[ Btrained and agonised in his bonds. 

"Nay," he said, almost gently, "that must not be. 

' For a man of the world, Umphray, your methods aro 

strangely crude. I have a better plan. I will be absent 

[ an hour — sixty minutes and no more. I will leave you 

I a pistol by the cheek of the door here. It is loaded and 

If on my return I observe through the secret 

[ spy-hole that you have successfully used it on yourself 

(I recommend the roof of the mouth myself; it is the 

most certain, where all are a trifle unpleasant), I promise 

I yon that all scores shall on the iustant be cleared between 

I will do my wife no hurt. Rut if not, and your 

brains are still unscattered, I shall know that you medi- 

, late treachery. I will therefore first shoot you through 

f the roof, which has been arranged for such a contingency, 

\ and then I will go back and kill— well, you know whom I 

; will kill." 

"Tou are a devill" cried Umphray Spurway, strain- 
l|'£ag at hia bonds till the veins stood. out purple on his 
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"I am a man ot ray word," said Captain Stansfield 
with his hand on the low iron door of the kiln. " I'here 
is the pistol, and beside it a little priming powder. Come 
hither, if you please. Mr. Umphray Spurway. Stand 
with your hack to the door and I will sever the cord about 
your hands. Slowly — -go very slowlyl Do not attempt 
to turn round, or two things will happen which you 
would give your life to avert. There! " 

With a sharp-edged dagger he severed the rope, and 
the next moment the iron duor clanged and the bolts 
shot without with a rasping sound. Umphray Spnrway 
flung himself against the aperture, overturning the lan- 
tern in his haste. But he might as well have flung 
himself against the walls of a cavern. The solid masonry 
and yet more solid metal did not even quiver at the 
shock. The sudden darkness startled him. How 
should he have any chance without light? He saw a 
little red gleam on the floor and a whiff of candle smoke 
came to his nostrils. He bent down quick, and lo! the 
candle was between his fingers, the wick still glowing 
red. It had rolled out of the lantern when he overset 
it. the door being loose on its hinges. 

Um])hray blew cautiously yet regularly upon the fad- 
ing red, and after an anxious moment or two he had the 
satififaction of seeing the flame start up again and the 
candle burn up as bright as ever. 

There before him, close by the edge of the wall, wae 
the pistol his enemy had left him to blow his brains out 
with, and on a torn scrap of the Cakdonian Mercury- a 
little pinch of black priming powder. Philip Stansfield 
had been as good as his word. 
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Meanwhile along the sea front of the town of Aber- 
caim Philip Stansfield, wrapped in TJmphray Sporwaj's 
cloak, strode fearless and unafraid. A light or two 
dimpled among the Bhipping, but being in safe harbour- 
age most watelies had taken the ship's lantern below to 
play cards by, or, being superstitious, to set beside them 
while they slumbered. 

Captain Stansfield did not go directly to my mother's 
bonBe. Instead, he made for the exact point at which 
Provost Partan had first paused among the barrels of 
the quay. But this man did not walk softly and with 
delicate observance, like that worthy chief magistrate. 
He rather stamped along, cursing as lie stubbed his toe 
I against a hooped cask wliich had been left sitting on its 
I end behind several larger puncheons. And when at last 
I he came to the edge and heard the sea lapping under him 
f on the quay edge, be did not whisper or whistle "The 
Bailie of llicklehara's Coo." On the contrary, he called 
out loudly, like a man in unquestioned authority: 
" la the pirogue there ? " 
" Aye, aye, sir! " came the aiiswer from, below. 
"Ib all ready aboard? " 

"Aye, sir, all ready to cast off and be over the bar 
' in twenty minutes so soon as you are aboard 1 " 

" Abide then, and be wary," he answered, " I have yet 
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one more touch to try ere I come. But I shall be with 
you in half an hour." 

"Aye, aye, captain, we will wait!" 

Having settled this matter of discipline and secured his 
retreat, Philip Stanefield walked briskly eastward. Before 
him a pale bar of uncoloured light lay across the horizon, 
outlining the hills higher up the Firth aud fading into 
the upper dark blue in which the thinly sown stars of 
morning twinkled. This was the yet far-ofl promise of 
the day. Captain Stansfield had need of haste. Yet 
upon the streets of Abercairn he walked with more care- 
less assurance than Gregory Partan himself. 

He stopped before that little house at the corner of the 
Vennel. (It is a change-house now, and I had a glass 
of very decent Hollands there the last time I was in 
Abercairn.) He seemed well enough acquainted with 
the locality. For after standing a while in the shade 
contemplating the house from the other side of the way, 
Philip Stansfield stepped across and tossed a handful of 
pebbles u]i at a window behind which a dim night-light 
burned. My poor mother had been hack and forth all 
night long to look for me and perchance also fas I guess) 
to watch for the return of Umphray Spurway. And so 
now, rising gladly from the bed upon which, all sleep- 
less, she had cast herself down, she approached the 
window. 

The lattice was ajar that she might the better dis- 
tinguish the clatter of our returning footsteps. She 
could hear a voice calling her in a whisper. It made her 
heaxt beat — ^not as young Will Lucy's had done in Great 
Marlow, but still it beat. 

"Mary!" 

Now, if you have been much about the world and in 

perilous places, of course it is no news to you that though 
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Toices differ as much as faces, whispers are all alike and 
cannot be distinguislied in the dark, differing only as 
lower or louder, harsher or softer. 

So when for the second time my poor mother, who 
knew no harm and thought none, heard the whisper 
coming up from below — " Mary! " — who can blame her 
for doing what she did — that is, rising hastily and throw- 
ing her little flowered petticoat over her night gear. 
She ran to the window and there, in the dim filtered 
light of stars and the lucent reflection from the sea, she 
saw the long cioak and steeple-crowned old-fashioned 
hat of Umphray Spurway at the door. Me, whom doabt- 
leas she also looked for, she could not see. But she ran 
gladly enough downstairs to open the door; for she 
doubted not but that the Englishman had gotten some 
good news to cheer her heart withal. 

Thus at the door of the sheepfold stood the wolf, and 
the pitiful lamb within ran quickly and joyfully to open 
to him. 

Captain Stansfield, by the whitewashed side of the 
house, bent his head a little down, listening. He knew 
that foot. He had listened to it before till he was weary, 
but his ear caught a gladness and youth in its spring now 
that had never been there when he know it. 

" Umphray! " — the answering whisper came now from 
just behind the panel — " Hmphray, is that you? " 

"Maryl" Still in a whisper. 

The chain rattled down, and there in the black of the 
doorway my mother stood, the night wind blowing her 
white gear about and the pretty girlish tangle of her 
hair. 

The dark figure wrapped in Umphray Spurway 's cloak 
went past her, and the door was shut. The chain was 
lifted into place. 
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" Wait only a little — -there, in the sitting chamber — 
anci I will brijig down the light. You can toll me all 
your good news thenl I am sure you have found him — 
that he is on hie way home! " 

For, at the sight of Umphray in her house in the dark 
morning hours, my mother had suddenly grown eon- 
BciouB of her bare feet and disarray. 

Ent she sped her toilet, and camo down the stairs anon 
with B candle in her hand, dimpliug and smiling like 
the girl ehe hath remained to the last. When she came 
to the door, and saw it yawn blaok before her, ehe felt 
the heart beat within her again — yet not as one afraid, 
but rather pleasurably. 

Then she entered, crying after her impetuona fashion, 
" Tell me of the boy — you have found him — you bring 
news of him " 

And then all suddenly her speech was cut off as the 
light of the candle fell on the tall dark figure which stood 
resting an elbow upon the little mantel-board where 
the pinky foreign sheila were. The steeple-crowned hat 
was thrown upon the table, and the countenance which 
looked down upon her wan not the kind Englishman's 
but that of Philip Stansfield, her husband— the face 
which most of all things in the world she feared. 

" What — what — what!" she gasped. And she clutched 
at a pretty neckerchief of a cherry hue which, with par- 
donable coquetry, she had fastened about her neck with 
a little gold brooch wrought in pattern like a bracken 
leaf. It had a bczil of green stone which Umphray had 
given her, very precious. 

And if Captain Philip Stanafield had not reached his 
hand across and taken the caudle out of her nerveless 
fingers she would have dropped it to the ground. But 
he set it quietly on the table beside the pitiful small 
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vork-baBket, with which, indeed, my mother was for ever 
playing but never completing any great works. 

" Sit down, Mary," he said, " and be pleased to com- 
pose youreeJf. If you do not exhibit all the gratitude 
and joy usually expected from a wife upon her husband's 
return after a long absence — neverthelesB, I am easy, I 
forgive you. My own behaviour, I fear, gives me no 
right to be over-rigid. la that the key of the schnappB 
cupboard, Mary? It used to hang at your girdle, I 
remember! " 

My poor mother had dropped into a stiff-backed elbow- 
chair, her lips trying to form prayers to God — but no 
flound coming from them; and her eyes staring uncom- 
prehendingly at the man who had been her husband and 
had lain at her side. • 

He stooped and detached the little square^warded key 
from the chain, knowing of old the secret of the catch. 
Then he went to the cupboard in the corner, from which 
there always came a pleasant smell of ginger spice and 
honeycomb as often as it was opened. 

" Ah! " he cried, " you are as of old, Mary. You keep 
the bottles well supplied. I hope his taate in Hollands 
is as good and sound as mine was! " 

He took a tall glass, filled and presented it to my 
mother, who sat twisting her fingers, so fascinated that 
she could not take her eyes away from his for a moment. 
So, at least, long afterwards she told me. 

" Drink," he bade her. " I have much to say to you 
which you must hear and answer. And the time is 
' ahort." 

He gave the glass into her fingers, hut they shook bo 
that the Hollands was spilled on the floor. Then he 
Slled the glass again with a kind of patience not entirely 
"l-hnmouxed. Indeed, she owned that hia whole de- 
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meanonr wae wonderfully calm for bo bad and furious 
a man. 

" Set it on the table," he said; " do not hurry till you 
can ovennaster your feelings. I own this must have 
been something of a snrprJBe! " 

So saying he turned away, and lifting the curtain 
which covered the little window from the prying eyes of 
neighbours, he looked out. He noted how the flush of 
dawn had begun to spread upwards, and then calmly 
dropped the blind again. 

" Drink it now, Mary! " he said. And with habitual 
obedifince my mother took the glass and sipped at it. 

'■ And I albo — after you — to your service, madam, and 
that we may prove better friends! " 

He lifted the glaee as high ^s his head with a gesture 
not wholly ironical, and drank the raw spirits down like 
so much spring water. 

Then at last my mother's lips formed the word that 
had been on them ever since she had seen Philip Stana- 
field looking down at her from the angle of the mantel- 
shelf. 

" You are a murderer! " she whispered hoarsely as if 
to herself. And again she repeated with yet greater 
horror on her face, " A murderer." 

Captain Stansfield shrugged his shoulders with the 
air of one who knows how to pardon the inconsiatencies 
of women. 

" I thought, Mary, we had agreed to let bygones be by- 
gones. But since you remind me, I have been called by 
that name— and by others. My own son bore testimony 
against me — as did also Jacob the Supplanter— I mean 
your friend, Umphray Spurway the Englishman. Now, 
I may have been guilty — I may have been innocent — or 
as it might be, betwixt and between. That I have not, 
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for the present, time to argue. At all events, I was a rude 
man in those days, dazed with strong drink and the lust 
of the flesh. What I have suffered I blame no man for — 
except myself. And I forgive all who bore testimony 
against me — save only Umphray Spurway, with whom 
I have risked iny neck to reckon. And I have reckoned! " 
Then again my mother's lips formed words, spoken 
kjioarsely and with effort, but still intelligible words. 
" You have not killed him? " she gasped. 
"You plead for him," he went on, smiling bitterly. 
" I cannot call to mind that you ever pled for me when 
I was in greater straits. But — there, that also is a by- 
gone. Let us be friends, Mary, so far as we can. I 
have not killed him, and if you will see eye to eye with 
me, I promise you my hand shall never touch him! " 

My poor mother could say no more, but only watched 
her husband as the mouse may look up at the ravening 
■ monster between whose curved clawe it liee helpless. 

"I have no long time to waste, Mary," he went on, 

-poising himself easily against the little table, which 

) creaked under his weight; " I must hasten and get 

I ahoard. And I hope not alone. You must come with 

me, Mary ! " 

My mother was not more terrified than before, simply 
[ because from his first entry she had touched the ultimate 
of human fear and horror. He went ont 

" That is, I hope to convince you that there are con- 

riderations of weight why you should let bygones be 

bygones and return with me. I will not speak words of 

I love to you. For such, I take it, are over between ua, 

L if, indeed, they ever bad a beginning. But you are old 

1 to be governed in your actions by arguments 

! practical. I desire your company for several 

First, because I am not the man I was, and I 
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desire to be yet more and better than I am at present. 
You alvme ean belp me to that. 

" Again, and more sordidly, my brother John, Sleekit 
Jock, hath now the estate, which ought to be our son's. 
For fear of his neck be will send me a full half of all his 
receipts. Hitherto there hath been deducted the portion 
due to you according to My Lord Advocate Stair's reading 
of the law. With that in hand as well as brother John's 
moiety, I shall in short space he able to quit my present 
mode of life, which I grant you is little better than that 
of a common pirate. But what would you? I was the 
heir to a large fortune, never checked, never corrected, 
given the utmost liberty by my father, who went about 
his business without remai'king me, supplied secretly 
with money by my mother. What marvel if I became as 
the beasts that perish, if I wallowed in every foul pit and 
knew it not? The very death of my father was laid to 
my charge, I say not with what justice. I became a 
condemned parricide — -a felon. My wife never was truly 
my wife. Alone and desperate in the dark woods I saw 
her happy in the company of another. I shot at tha 
man and I wounded — you. What wonder that you hate 
me! I do not blame you. Yet if you will accompany 
me over seas, you shall have no cause to regret the 
step. For one thing, you will travel in the company of 
your son." 

"What? "cried my mother, starting to her feet, "yon 
have not stolen him away? " 

" He is on board my ship out there in the bay," said 
my father, quietly. " What more fitting than that we 
f hree should all seek a new land and a new life together? " 

"Oh, cruel — cruel," moaned my mother, "to taka 
from me my boy— my little lad Philip! " 

" I presume even you will admit that he is mine also 
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— my boy, my little lad, and the rest of it," said Captain 
Staasfield with aonic show of justice. " Now, Mary, I put 
it to you plainly. If you aeuompany os, your son shall go 
as an honoured paBsenger. lie will sleep in your cabin if 
you please. He will dino at my table, and when we 
arrive in the couutry to which my thoughts are tending, 
both yen and he shall be handsomely provided for. If 

not " 

He paused long enough to give my mother time to 
I moan, "What will you do with my boy? You would not 
I kill him?" 

" That were equally useless and unprofitable," said my 
■father. " If you should refuse to accompany me, I would 
sell him for a slave in the plantations. There are many 
that would give sixty golden guineas for so handsome a 
lad! » 

" You would not— yon could not — such things are not 
possible! " cried my mother. 

"Nevertheless," continued Captain Stansfield, "they 
[ *re done. There are a score of younglings out in the 
j ship yonder, who will bring their price when wo touch 
ktbe shores of Carolina, all honestly come by, too, and to 
e sold for honest gold. It is a lawful trade, winked at 
fcy the government and protected by the magistrates." 
"I cannot go — oh, I cannotl Why torture me?" 
Pdnoaned my mother, rocking herself to and fro in her 
t^ftir. 

" I have here something that may prove a more power^ 
ffDl argument with you than the slavery of your son," he 
I Trent on with more grinmess. " What think you of this 
" pretty thing?" 

And he tossed into her lap the miniature of herself 
which he had taken out of Umphray Spnrway's pocket. 
At sight of it my mother gave a little shrill cry, knowing 
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by instinct whence it had come. For it was a copy of 
one in her possesaion which had been lost for a time I 
and then again recovered. Caleb Clinkaberry had 
averred that he had found it on clearing out the Yett 
House. 

" Whose is this? " she murmured. " I know nothing 
of this! " 

" So he said," my father went on, calmly. " It was , 
taken by the hands of your husband out of the breast of 
Umphray Spurway. Your conscience can tell you if 
you know any reason why he should wear against hia 
heart the picture of a married woman. But that skills not 
now. Suffice it that I have left the man shut up in a safe 
and secret place not far from here, and that unless you 
put a covering upon your head and accompany me on 
hoard my ship .straightway, I will go back and slay this 
Spurway for the shame he has done mine honour in the 
person of my wife. I promise it before God! " 

"I will come — I will cornel " cried my mother. "I 
will not let my son be sold alone into captivity. I will J 
go with him! " 

" How touching is the love of a mother for her only | 
child! " said my father, thrusting the miniature into hia \ 
pocket and again lifting the blind. 

"It is growing light," he said. "Here, Mary, take I 
this cloak. Put the hood over your head and wrap your- 
self well in it. The air is shrewd and bites. Have you 
anything you wish to bring? If so, make it into a 
bundle. I will come and help you. Take few clothes or ■ 
adornments. There are plenty of both where you arej 
going." 

And so. talking all the while and as it were encourag- ] 
ing her, Captain Stansfield made my mother put her I 
neeessitieB together and take her little money out of the I 
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rairer in the secretaire where it always lay, as he weli 
knew. Lastly, he strode to another cupboard, and there, 
among old flounces, women's gowns and ancient gear, he 
found a riding-coat of his own (for women can never 

■ suffer to destroy clothing till it falls apart from the 
motha). He put it on, and the two stole out into the 
broadening twilight of the new day, my father carrying 

' my mother's bundle under his arm. 

It was characteristic of Philip Stansfield that in the 
streets of the town where his person had once been so 
well known, and which was now garrisoned by a troop 
of soldiers, he walked as on his own quarter-deck, his 
head erect and his hat set upon him with an air. The 
Bourish black look of the hunted man was quite gone, and 
though the old cruelty leaped up on occasion, yet from 
this time forth he walked and carried himself with no 

i common nobility. 

As they went down the quay my mother said trem- 

I blingly, her mind doubtless on the strong place behind 
her where Umphray Spurway lay concealed: " You have 
not killed him, Philip?" 

And the Christian name, spoken in such a manner 

I and in such circumstancee, might well have softened a 
\ heart of stone. 

"Killed him?" answered my father. "Why should 

II kill my eon?" Though he took her meaning well 
[ enough. 

"I meant not our son," she pleaded, willing still to 
, mollify him, " but — the man yon spoke of — back there 
in the dungeonl " 

" I will not slay him — I will not lay a hand on him. 

He is safe and well in a cellar which must assuredly be 

' opened during the day. It belongs to a most respectable 

[-magistrate of the town who has dealings with us. He 
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will assuredly let Umphray Spurway out, and it may be 
recompense him for any loss." 

" This is true — ^you swear it to me? " said my mother. 

^^ It is true — ^I swear it! " answered Captain Stansfield. 
And with this my mother had perforce to be content. 
But Philip Stansfield said nothing about the dreadful 
alternative he had placed before the Englishman. 

The boat's crew was in waiting, and without further 
adventure these, these my strangely assorted parents, 
came on board the slave and pirate ship Corramantee, my 
father carrying my mother's bundle rolled up in a blue 
handkerchief spotted with whi to. 



di2 



CHAPTER XXVI 



ByaovoaT partan tisits his limekiln 



Protost Gbbgoet Pabtan had risen betimea in the 
morning in Bpit« of his late vigil. A man does not carry 
the burden of a municipalitj for nothing, and at such a 
time, when so many rogues were aliout, it was not Greg- 
ory Partan, that faithful magistrate, who would spare 
himeelf. 

Now I do not know whether you are a connoiasear in 

smells, as I hare the fortune or misfortune to be. But 

to me every room I was ever in has its own bouquet, j ast 

a each dower and the bark of every tree has its porticu- 

I lar odour. 

That of Gregory Partan 'a little parlour, where mostly 
f lie did his businese, was a very peeuliar and composite 
I have never met it during all my travels through 
r the countries of the world, save in the houses of the 
I well-to-do town's folk of the trading boroughs in Scot- 
['land. It is a scent compound of well -poll shed antique 
njlarmture, tinged with liartahoru or other unguent used 
I'tipon shining mahogany and rosewood. In this case it 
lnntB not a close smell of unopened chambers. For at 
I moHt times the window stood several inches open, propped 
Kirith a book or the edge of a chance piece of timber 
r picked up upon the quay. A trace of strong waters too, 
I of excellent quality, might have been separated and dls- 
I'tinguished by the delicate nostril, and mnch more than 
EA trace of the leather binding of Gregory Partau'a great 
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ledgers. T^hese stood on a shelf above the Provost's desk ■ 
alongside of the official library of hia office, the Town 
Daes book, the Burgh Records, and a large thin octavo i 
boand ia curioua black leather stamped with an intricate 
design in gold, which contained the rates charged by the 
officers of Hia Majesty's excise upon every dutiable ar- 
ticle, from imported heather besoma to foreign-built ships 
carrying His Majesty's flag. i 

Here then Provost Partan sat, and in the simplicity of | 
his heart cast up the bills of lading of his latest venture. 
For the Gorramantee, described as carrying woollen 
goods, wines, and spirits to the loyal colonies, belonged 
wholly to Provost Partan of the town of Abercairnj 
though one Philip Staunton, master, was entered as 
owner. 

"It's an awesome thing for a Provost an' an elder o' 
the Kirk to hae to deal wi' blakes an' blackguards. But 
what can a G-od-fearin' man do? Siller he maun mak' 
or he is nocht thocht o' in this land o' gospel privileges. 
An' there's simply nae siller in the country. Foreign 
ventures we maun a' try, if we are no to eat yin anither ' 
up like minnows in a pond. Bat, oh, the risk, the riski 
Forbye the uncertainty whether ye will ever see hilt or 
hair o' sic deil's lickpenuies again! 

" There's maSr nor twa thoosand pounds' worth o' guid 
gnnpoother in that ship — twa hunder and saxty casks o' 
strong speerit (Guid forbid that ony Christen man should 
pouradrapo'tdoonhishass!) — forbye guns and whingers 
an' gully-knives, for the heathen that fear na their Maker j 
to cut yin anither's throats wi' — Heeven send them | 
speed! And a' that gear at the mercy o' a set o' as re- 
gairdlesB loons i^ defile the face o' clay! A' that siller 
dependin' on siclike waffs and runagates as Philip 
Stanslield that slaughtered the daddy o' him — or |;at the 
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)'C — un' Saul Mark that ie as iiiuckle waur than 

Philip Stanafield as he is waur than Gregory Partanl 

Bu t what a sailor — ^what a supercargo ! He is nae muckle 

guid at the fechtin', but, oh man! he brings hame aiccan 

L balance-sheet as haesna entered the port for thirty 

■jjear. How does he manage it? It's maybe safest no 

)eerin', Gregory kd! Tak' your gowden guineas, jiugle 

f^em on the tabic, see that they arena clippit. But 

BmeTer ask whaur they cam' frae. Na — nor whatna fine 

■ rfhip gaed up wi' the flames mountin' higher than her 

Vviggin'- Oh, Gregory Partan, man, gin a' the minister 

liUys be true, ye'll hae to answer for tbisl But there's 

aye a day for repentance — and I've lang, lang to leeve 

yet. Hoots— what's a' the fret! Gregory, you and me 

will juist tak' oor morniu' to fricht awa' sad thochta! " 

So saying, the Provost rose and from a recess in the 

wall concealed cleverly behind the window shutter, he 

took a square bottle and poured a generous portion of 

^^ the contents into a dram-glass which also stood in the 

^^H " Here's to the lads on the Oorramantee — a guid de- 
^^B livery, a safe return, and a heavy bag when Saul renders 
^^B^llia next accoont! " 

^^H It was a long toast for so little a glass, but to even 
^^H '-things the Provost filled it up again and yet again — till, 
^^H. indeed, the right rnbric began to creep back to his pale 
^^H^cheek and even tinge the lower portion of his magisterial 
^^^ SDse. Gregory stood at the window and tasted with 
i lingering relish of palate the excellence of his private 

store. 

" They'll be clear oot twenty guid sea miles by this, 

and nocht on this side o' Scotland fit to catch them! " 
He lifted the bili of lading and glanced down it again. 

" Private ventures o' the Captain and Supercargo — I hae 
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no conceru with tiiese. But I !iad the gatharin' in o' I 
thafi orra laddies. That's where the proUt comeB! 

" Ilein, — Twenty-seTBii joung I ails, all between the ages of I 
eleven years and sixteen yeai's, liealthy, strong, willing to be I 
bound apprentice in the Virginia and Carolina plantations — I 
likely to bring 30/. -40?. apiece, Bay ... . 90W, 

" Gregory Parian, ye are a made man. And doin' a 
aervice baith to yonrsel', sir, and to the laddies. For 
what guid wad they liae done here, I wad like to ken, 
but only run aboot the street and gotten themael's into 
mischief ? Ye are a public benefactor, Gregory lad, 
though ye get nae thanks for it. But it's aye some com- 
fort to get in the siller! " 

The Provost reached for a large key which hung on a 
nail above the desk. 

" I'll juifit tak' a dauuer doon to the auld limekiln and 
Bee in whatna state thae ill-set loons hae left it. Cleaned 
wi' besoms and clauts it will need to be after them and 
their guestsl 'To see the treasure' — ha! hat Aye, 
mony is the laddie that has seen Morgan's treasore in 
my faither's auld limekilnl " 

So it chanced that Umphray Spurway, lying with his 
face down and the pistol clutched stiffly in his right hand 
as if he had killed himself, heard the sound of heavy 
footsteps approaching his prisou-house. Witii a harried 
intake of the breath he nerved himself for that which 
was before him. His plan, thought ont during the ■ 
night, was to lie rigid as if dead till his enemy should 1 
enter, then he would spring np and take his chance with] 
the pistol. He had waited in vain all night long for thel 
return of Philip Stansfield. Now, his time was at hand. ( 

" ' Heard ye e'er o' the Baiiie o' Mickleham's coo ? ' ' 

hummed the Provost, under tha flaps of whose waietcoau 

216 
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he choice epinta were pleasantly meandering; " daveft 
— what for hae they steekit a' the outer bolts ? Couldna 
thay hae been content to lock the door decently to keep 
stravaigers oot, withoot gieiu' a body a' this trouble ? " 

"The Bailie o' Mickleliiim'a Coo" interrupted itself 
while the ProvoBt fumbled angrily at the rnety bolts. 
He had to etoop so low that, to say the leaat of it, the 
poeture was unpleasant for a man of liia figure and un- 
dignified in the chief niagiatrato of so ancient a. borough. 

But at that moment the door opened and something 
still more undignified happened, A strong hand gripped 
Gregory Parian ere he could rise to hia feet. A force- 
ful arm dragged hiui within. The keys were jerked 
from hia hand and he himself thrown into the corner 
like a bundle of rags, while Uraphray Spurway, having 
secured tlie door, stood over the Pi'ovoat pointing the 
barrel of Captain ytansfield'a pistol between a pair of 
exceedingly astonished eyes. 

At first the eyes of the prisoner, fresh from the Hol- 
lands and the glare of the bright morning, were dazzled, 
and he conceived that his own familiar " blakea and 
blackguards " had lifted up their heel against him. He 
had always had an idea that they might hold him to 
ransom. 

"And now, Philip Stanefield," cried the voice of the 
angry Englishman, "with the measure you mete it shall 
be measured to you again. The words are your own. 
I know not what ill you have said or done to that poor 
lady your wife. But I do know that you have not five 
more minutes to live. I will kill you with tiie very pis- 
tol you put into my hands that I might blow my brains 
out with it. To your prayers, man — that is, if you have 
etill any hope of the mercy of God to a villain such as 
yoa are I" 

217 
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" What — eh, preserve ue! What's this ava? I'm do \ 
Philip Stanfifleld or ooy siccati unworthy vaigabond. 
I'm honest Gregory Partan, provost o' this toon, comin' 
decently iutil my aiu cellar, tliat was my faitlier's afore 
me — honest man, ho was Deaii o' Guild in hia day, for- 
bye Deacon o' his crait! An' an honest mau — as I am J 
this day, sae help me the Almichty Poo'er! " 

"Gregory Partan," cried Umphray Spnrway, aBton- 
ished beyond measure, "what are you doing in this 
place — where men have been throttled, bound, robbed, 
and we!l-nigh done to death ? I hold you i 
for all that has been transacted here this night! ' 

" Umphray Spurway," cried the Provofit, rising to hia ] 
feet and groping towards the Yorkahi reman, " Hurely ye 
canna think siccan thochts o' me that has been your 
frien' ever since ye cam' to this countryside. Ye maun 
hae gotten a clour aboot the croun that will hae dung 
ye silly. But in the name of fortune, what brocht ye 
here?" 

" Let us first get out of this place, and then, when I 
see daylight, I will reckon with yon. Provost Partan! " 
said Umphray grimly. 

"That will we, and blithe," cried the Provost, cheerJ 
ily, '' I was jost comin' my wajs doon to get a lippid 
or twa o' Hollands oot o' a bit corner cupboard I haefl 
here. Gin ye will join me, ye will mak' me prood.' 

" I have work to do that will wait neither bite nor 
sup," said Umphray, as he opened the door, and the 
two men came out into the passage. " I must ask yoa 
to lend me your hat — this or another, sir. We will set- 
tle the price hereafter. The murderer and parricide, , 
Philip Stansficld, was in this place last night, and 1 
left me to proceed to his wife's house with the declare 
intent of committing murder." 
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'Philip Stansfield in Abercairn — mercy on us! He 
doeBna want the confidence. It is a direct reflection on 
me, the provost o' the ceety. I'll summon the watch. 
I'll call oot the train-bands. Dodl I'll do mair nor that 
— I'll come wi' ye mysel'! " 

As they passed through the mahogany-polish -scented 
Btudy, Gregory Partan took his Sabbath hat ofE its nail, 
I and the two men made their way i-apidly to the little 
I Iloubo in the Vennel. All was still and peaceful aa they 
I paused in front of the door. The windows were blinded, 
I and a cnrionsly belated air of night and sleep contrasted 
I with the open doors and cheerful lattices on either side, 
[ which were crowded with faces interested in the move- 
^Bients of two such notable men. 

They went to my mother's door and tried the latch. 

f It was nnlocked, and as they entered and shut it behind 

rthem, the night-chill of an nnopened bonse struck cold 

land heavy upon them. TJmphray Spurway strode with 

f fearfal heart from room to room. He clambered up the 

ff stairs in half a dozen bounds. Before every shnt 

I door and black closet he stood gasping with a horrible 

I fear lest he should come suddenly on some sight too 

I ghastly for human eyes. But all above was emptiness 

^and stillness, the dank sweat of night upon everything. 

He thundered downstairs again to find the Provost 

lolding a steeple-crowned hat in his hand. He was 

oaillng a little, and seemed about to speak jocosely. 

But the Provost's jest, if indeed he had been about to 

make any, was stricken from his lips at the sight of the 

dreadful face of TJmphray Spurway. 

"He has carried her off^ — the villain. He has cap- 
tured her son and carried them both to the plantations 
to sell for slaves I ' ' 

" Hoot na," said the Provost, "ye never can tell — a 
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woman is aye a woman. They're juist terrible forgiein'. 
I ken by my ain wife ! And we a' try them Hair. He'll 
aibSine hae spoken her fair and, aaft— and she'll hae gane 
back to her anliJ love for a' that he is a blackguard " 

"Hold your cursed lying tongue," thundered XJw.- 
phray, roused out of himself, as the wily provost in- 
tended that he should be, " I tell you she hated him — 
loathed him. Did she not lie weeks in the hospital here 
from the wound his hand gave her ? " 

" Aye, aye, they are verra laug aufferin', the weemen," 
said the Provost calmly, lookiug about him, "Bnt wa 
will do no guid here. I misdoot that the nest'a empty 
and the bird flown I " 

" I tell you, sir, she would never have gone wiUingly. 
She must have been forced. I know her heart! " 

'• Like eneuch! " assented the Provost, " but some o' 
the weemen fowk hae twa eidee to their hearts — yin for 
the auld love and the itlier for the new. But they aye 
keep the warmest for the auld. Tak' my advloe an' 
think nae mair aboot her, Umphray. She maun be gye 
licht-headed. There's as guid fish " 

But Umphray Spurway was gone. He had fled the an- 
cient and hateful emptiness of the proverb which he 
knew was coming. 

" Hey, mon, leave me my hat, and tak' your aiu wi' 
ye, Umphray! "' 

But tbe Englishman only cried over his shoulder im- 
politely, " To the devil with you and your hatl " 

" Aweel," said Gregory philosophically, after minutely 
examining the steeple-crowned article he held in his 
hand, "I hae nae objections. There was a bit hole or 
twa in the croun o' my auld yin, and this is as guid a 
beaver as was ever coft for siller. Aye, aye! Ech-bow, 
aye — but Providence is aye a kind provider." 
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1 THB "corhamaittbb" 



"When" Anna Mark and I foand ouraelvee on board the 
Corramantee, it seemed as if we had been dropped sud- 
denly into another world. The whole affair remains cn- 
rionely diatinct to me. I remember the uneasy feeling of 
the water as the boat directed lier way among the scat- 
tered lights of the harbour. Then we were handed up 
the black side by Bailors like sov much merchandiae. 
Will Bowman had been left on the quay, gagged and 
touud, in charge of two men of the crew. I can yet 
call to mind tlie partial illumination of Saul Mark's 
black bushy beard and Bilver earrings as he sat nursing 
the lantern in his lap and directing the course of the 
boat towards the ship. Anna was on one side of him, 
I on the other, and once for comfort I passed my hand 
cautiously about his back, hoping to touch Anna's, But 
instead 1 must have laid my fingers on Saul Mark's 
brown paw as he aat controlling the tiller, for he turned 
upon me with a sharp oath which made nie jump, 

The deck of the C'orramatilee was a piled confusion of 
boxes, tarpaaliuB, coils of rope, mixed with exceedingly 
solid objects which I suspected to be shrouded cannon. 
Xet the sailor men knew their ivay at a run through 
these obstrnctions and up among the cordage as well as 
I did up our garret stairs. 

" Follow me, sir! " said Saul Mark as soon as we were 
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within the circle of light which came from lamps fixed 
low behind the bulwarks, so as to shed no light beyond 
the deck of the ship. 

This I essayed to do, and plunged down a dark flight 
of stairs in imitation of the Hiipercargo's method of de- 
scent. My foot slipped and I would have assuredly fallen 
and broken my neck, if ]ie had not stretched ont hia 
band and grasped me as I fell. 

" Get in there," he said, peremptorily, "you will find 
blankets in the corner. To-morrow we will consider 
where to bestow yon- Anna will come with me to my 
own cabin!" 

So saying, he went out, taking the light with him, 
and I was left alone in a dark place with the scuttling 
of innumerable rata all about me. It was infinitely 
worse than the Provost's limekiln, and had it not been 
for the thought of Anna on board with me, I think I 
should have sat down and cried. 

As it was, I groped about in every direction till I found 
that I was in a little wooden cell of some ten feet sqnare, 
filled mostly with stores and with barrels which were 
caked all over the side with. salt. But in the corner, as 
Saul Mark had said, I found a mattress made of some 
sort of foreign fibre, curled as fine as hair, and kept in 
place by little slats of bamboo on the under side. I 
came also upon a couple of blankets, which I drew over 
me with no small thankfulnesa when I had lain down. 
For the night was cold, and the place, as it seemed to me 
then, incredibly damp and musty— though indeed noth- 
ing past the ordinary of merchant ships. 

"I will not go to sleep," I said to myself; "how do 
I know that they have not brought me here to murder 
me?" 

Yet I must have slept and that sonndly, for it wae far 
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into the nest day before I waked. In my dreanis I 
thought myeelf back again on the awing nnder the trees 
at the gable end of the old Milo House. Anna Mark 
was Bwinging me, standing behind and first pulling me 
higher in one direction, then pushing me forcefully in 
reverse. At first the movement was pleasant, but after- 
wards I wished her to stop. Yet for the life of me I 
conld not cry out, till finally I woke in an agony of fear 
and cold perspiration. 

Then instead of the pleasant trees and the rustling 
leaves, the deep cool ravine, and the soft hushing roar of 
the weir, I saw only the blackness of darkness. I smelt 
the dank smells of the ship's belly. I heard only the 
water slogging against the ship's side. Yet my sensa- 
tions were real enough. I staggered to my feet, letting 
the clothes fall away from me, and lol the first thing I 
knew was that a bulkhead swung round and struck me 
on the brow. The nest moment I sat down hastily and 
unpleasantly on the sharp ironbound corner of a box. I 
was rattled like a pea in a bladder at the end of a boy's 
stick, BO that presently I was glad to succumb again on 
my blankets, hoping for some snreease of these strange 
disturbing motions. 

It was not the strength ao much as the irregularity of 
these sinkings and insurrections which troubled me. A 
long upward heave would be followed by a quick drop. 
Then came a resounding clack as the ship struck what 
to me seemed a solid rock. Again there would be a 
rebound and another heave at right angles to the first. 
Now I appeared to be tossed in a blanket against the 
ceiling. Anon, having left all my vital parts sticking 
there above me, I was hurled, a mere empty shell, void 
of all but misery, into the abyss. 

But I need not enlarge. These sensatione are com- 
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mon to all who go down to the eea in ships. Or, at least, 
they are the lot of most, and the crnel gport of the few 
happily immuue. 

It wafl high day outside when the door opened and I 
saw my father stand before me in hie blue coat with the 
gold braid, a Bailor behind him in a striped shirt and 
white tronsers, holding a lantern in his hand. 

I TOES to my feet also, for I did not wish to shame mj 
courage. 

" Ah, Philip," he said, " bo you have joined the Cor- 
ramantee as a pressed man. You are a brave boy. Come 
up to breakfast! " , 

At the very name of food, I could scarce contain my- 
8elf, BO strong a. loathing had come over me. I think 
Captain Stansfield must have noted my pale countenance. 

"Why," he said, "you are somewhat squeamish. 
That happens on a first cruise to the best seamen. Dick, 
bring him a glass of brandy from ray cabin! " Which, 
when I had drunk, I thanked hiai for, and felt some- 
what better. 

But judge what was my astonishment on going into the 
cabin to find my own dear mother sitting there with her 
hands on her lap, her lips white, and such a look of fear 
in her eyes as I had never seen in them since the night 
at the Yett Cottage of New Milns. 

She did not rise, but only held out her poor hands 
with a little pitiful appeal, I ran to her, and she clasped 
her arms about my neck. Then, though she had not 
cried at all before, she now laid her head on my shoulder 
and wept aloud. So I stood there all a-tremhle in my 
knee-joints. For, what with the uncertainty of the ship, 
the brandy wambling in my inside, and my mother's 
head heavy on my shoulder, I thought I should fall down 
in the place where I stood. Nevertheless, I did not, but 
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stood it out, till my poor mother stilled her sobting and 
dried her Btreamiug eyes. Yet I tliiuk the exercise did 
her good; and then for a while after she did not eay a 
single word, but alternately touched lier eyes with her 
kerchief and patted my cheek with her thin flogers. 

Then preHently, the vessel larcliing violently to one 
side, I was thrown on the cnahions, and, npon recover- 
ing myself, I found myself face to face with Anna 
Mark, who greeted me with a bright and reassuring 
smile. 

" Anna! " cried I; " it is good to see yon, Anna! " 

For, indeed, I felt that nothing could long go far 
amiss where she was. Nay, the veiy dancing light of 
miachiel in her eyes helped me to he brave. And so it 
was always. I have in my time set up for a respectably 
courageous man, but I have never evened myself to Anna 
Mark. 

"Philip," she said, "I have been speaking to your 
mother. We are friends now." 

For this my wondrous lasa had instantly asaumod the 
care of our poor mother upon her first coming on board. 
She had forgotten her own terror in little delicate minis- 
trations to the woman who misliked her. All this was 
BO exactly characteristic of Anna that the tears came 
into mine own eyes, and I could not even find in mo the 
courtesy to thank her. Not that she thought of that, 
for it was always a pleasure to her to take the burden of 
the troubles of others upon her shouldera. 

Then came my father in. For he had goue about his 
business as soon as he had seoti my mother lay her head 
on my shoulder, and heard the first of her clucking sobs. 
(Shame it is to speak so of my mother, but I must use 
the word which tells the exactitude of the thing!) 

"Mistress Mary," he said, "will you be pleased to 
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come on deck ? The motion is eaaier there, and me- 
thinks the air will do you good! '" 

He spoke with a courteey which was certainly new and 
wonderful. My mother lifted her head, and answered, 
"I thank you! " with a little bend of the hody which 
waa strange to see. It was taught to all well-bred maids 
in my mother's time, and waa considered of the highest 
breeding before the invention of the more graceful cour- 
tesy of modern times. 

And then what a sight I saw! I, a hill-bred boy, 
whose view of the eea had never been more than might 
be gotten from a row-boat in a harbour, or a glimpse of 
the white-dotted plain of the sea from a forth-iooking 
mountain top, saw nothing on every side of me but 
chasing blue billows, each tipped with white, and far 
away to the right the loom of the land through the 
midday heat. 

And the Corramantee, which last night had been only 
a turmoil of tortured blackness, was now a beautiful 
ship, square-rigged before, schooner- rigged aft, with a 
clean-out bow, a broadish beam, and a shape that tapered 
aft. She sat low in the water, leaning over a little in 
the light wind. Then what a mountain of snowy canvas 
floated above. Kow long and beautifully tapering was 
her mainmast, how stannch and sturdy her bowsprit and 
foremast! And then the winking brasses, each a new 
poem! The decks were snowwhite as those of one of 
Hia Majesty's ships. For, to do him justice, Provost 
Gregory had spared no expense on her outfit, and the 
imperions angers of Captain Stanstield and the seaman- 
ship of Saul Mark kept all in the primest order. 

When the Corramantee put into port, as every veseel 
in the world must sooner or later, all this was changed. 
The white sails were replaced by others patched and 
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brown. Tlie raaata were painted to represent worm-eat- 
ing aud dryrot. The fine ]ong guns were shrouded in 
tarpauliii, with a debria of boxes and bales on top scat- 
tered every way. Tlie glistening carronades were dis- 
guised or trundled out of sight. Nothing aave the taut 
and perfect cordage betrayed to the eye that one of the 
smartest ships of her size in the world, with as daring a 
crew ae ever trod deek>plank, was lying peacefully at 
anchor amid a score of as peaceful merchantmen. 

These things, of course, I mostly learnt afterwards. 
For at first I was too much eaten up with anxiety ae 
to our position on board and too much concerned about 
my mother to ask any unnecessary questions. And, 
indeed, of incident on our ontward cruise there waa 
hardly any. 

Once, however, I was on deck when the look-out away 
up on the high croas-trees cried out something sharply, 
which the mate, a thick-set surly Scot from Tillicoultry, 
made him repeat. No sooner had he grasped the pur- 
port of the message than he clutched a brass telescope &nd 
swung himself up into the shrouds with the agility of a 
monkey. Then a. few moments afterwards Saul Mark and 
the Captain came on deck. All sail was crowded on, and 
I shall never forget the look of keen alertness on the 
men's faces as they crowded forward and gazed across the 
bine leaping sea towards that unseen something which 
had been reported on the horizon. For me, I could dis- 
tinguish nothing save the unstable plain of ocean and 
the white balancing wings of sea-birds. Then Captain 
Stansfield, with a gallant air, asked that he might be 
allowed to escort my mother below ; whereupon she took 
his arm, as doubtless she had done when he had come as 
ayoung wooer to her father's manor, Anna Mark ought, 
, of course, to have gone along with her, but with deft 
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alacrity the rogne hid herself behind a carronade which 
atill wore its harbonr rigging, 

Ab for me, I wen fc forward among the men, and though 
one of these ordered me below and saw me leaye his Bide 
of the deck, no further notice was taken of me. 

Captain Stanafield and Saul Mark, witli Lambie the 
Tillicoiiltry mate a little behind them, were on the qnar- 
ter-deck eagerly examining the chase. I could now see 
the ship, a huge tower of canvas half sunk under the 
pale whitish-blue line of the horizon. 

She mounted fast and we wonld soon have overhauled 
her. But long before I could see anything save the top- 
masts of the vessel we were in pursuit of, I could hear 
the man on the look-ont calling again and yet again. 
This time Saul Mark climbed up to the station in the 
cross-trees with a telescope. 

"Four others — five — six," be shouted down. "We 
are overhauling more every moment. Two are ships of 
war — British by their rigging! " 

My father laughed loudly, and ebut up his telescope 
with a click, 

" We are not metal to scratch such a tartar as that. 
It mnat be the Jamaica convoy — sis ships of war, by 
gad! And thirty sail of merchantmen! " 

Instantly the men relaxed their strained attention, and 
the course of the ship was changed. The white towers 
of sail disappeared again over the blue line, or rather 
sank slowly into it, and we wefe alone once more in the , 
centre of that tireless circle of sea. 



All this while the ship was worked as steadily and 
regularly ae Umphray Spurway's mill, as, indeed. Will 
Bowman often said. Now Will was an active fellow, 
strong, and quick at learning. Besides, what stood him 
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in good stead now, lie had been in bis youth mncb among 
tbe fiebermen of Wbitbj. So ropes and sea. apbeavala 
came eaeier to him than to me. Aa much aa they would 
let him, he hectmie one of tbe crew; and could reef and 
steer and scramble with any of them — joha I very liter- 
ally had no stomach for. 

But oar chief occupation on board was looking after 
and cheering the twenty-seven poor boys bo cruelly torn 
from their homes, some entrapped, some cozened, others 
again ptainly stolen away from widowed mothers, who 
had no means of avenging or even trsiciug their loss. 
For tbe town of Abercairn and its surrounding villages 
bad been swept as a city is sometimes rid of its stray 
, by these merciless hunters of men. 
The poor lads bad been carried away, and their fate 

r was to he sold for slavea in the plantations. There were 
even a few among them, against whose parents certain 
in high place bad grudges. It was no difficult matter 
to punish such recalcitrants by picking up a son, who in 

Lthe gloaming of a long summer's day or early winter's 
ifternoon might be running wild at " tig " or " hide and 
' among the barrels of the (j^uay. 
Anna, Will, and I had the free entrance of tbe "har- 

' racoon " ut all times. It was at best a dark evil-smeil- 

f ing hole, aa may well be imagined, and the boys left to 
tbemBelves would speedily have made it a horror and a 
loathing. liiit Will and I divided them into watches. 
We appdntcd officers to see that cleanliness was enforced 
with the utmost strictness. We obtained permission to 
bring the boys up for air in gangs of eight at a time, for 
whom we were responsible. In this manner tbe ptuce 
was kept fairly clean and healthy. Anna and I carried 
down the salt beef and biscuit upon which they were 

I led. There was, however, no scanting of the fare, which 
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wae of good qnality enough. For it was the interest of , 
the privateers that they Bhoald bring tlieir captives to ■ 
market in prime condition, any disease or underfeeding 
making a great difference in the price. 

It is a strange thing that on this privateer, or, to be 
plain, pirate ship, there was none of that equality com- 
mon on such cruieeB. Only once did I ever hear a man 
before the mast speak back to one of the officers. And 
the next moment Saul Mark had knocked him sense- 
less with a marlin spike. For a moment or two things 
looked ugly, for some of the men growled ominously, 
But Captain Stansfield came along the deck, as it seemed 
in a matter of three strides, to where Saul still stood 
with the spike in his baud. 

" Show me the man that dares do aught but hia duty 
on this ship! " he cried in a voice like thunder, "To 
your posts, men! " And in an instant the whole ship's 
crew stood at attention on tlie deck, with a regularity 
and discipline beautiful to see. All, that is, save the 
man who lay senseless along the deck. 

" Speak up, Mr. Supercargo," he said, " what is this 
man's fault?" 

Then Saul Mark told briefly the words the man had 
used in refusing to obey his officer. 

" Did this man sign the ship rules and snbject himself 
to the conditions?" asked Captain Stansfield of the 
crew. 

"Aye, aye, sir! " came the answer, without apparently 
one dissentient voice. 

" And he has insulted his officer? Yon all know the 
puuisbment for that offence by our articles of assooia- 
tion. Have any of you aught to say ? " 

A tall fellow stepped forward, saluted, and said, " Thia 
man is my brother, sir, and the second mate has been I 
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putting his spite on him all this cruiee, because of eome- 
thing that happened ashore " 

" Mr, Kirgan," said my father, turning to the second 
mate, a fierce little Irishman, "I do not ask you any- 
tliiQgof this. But tell me only what order did yon give 
this man?" 

Kirgan, a wiry hullet-headed fellow with a ferocious 
squint, answered curtly enough, "I bade him to wash 
my Eiocks! " 

"Mr. Kirgan," said Captain Stansfield, speaking 
BBferely, " there are boys aboard whose duty it is to 
wash your stockings. In future you will not order my 
able seamea to perform such work. Yet, considering 
the man's insolence, I say not that your brother hath 
gotten more than his duel Take him away to the sick 
bay ! " 

The crew broke into three rousing cheers, which the 
Captain acknowledged solely by turning his back and 
walking away from them. Mr, Kirgan sent a look after 
him of deadliest hatred. The man whom Saul had 
knocked down was at once removed by bis brother and 
one of the sailors of his watch. 
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THE IBLE OF ! 



Now, I had always had a kind of perverted pride in my 
father, even when he was aecoimted the greatest repro- 
bate and villain in the country. People were ao prodi- 
giously afraid of him, and his fame and name were so 
constantly upon tlie common lip. 

But now, when I saw him every day in a position of 
command over bo well-found a ship and gallant a crew, 
that admiration was greatly in<;reased, and I verily be- 
lieve that if he had ehown me the least civility I should 
have offered to join with him. But this he never did. 
Indeed, I cannot say that he took any interest in me at 
all. He did not bid me good morning when I came 
into the cabin, or jet good night when I went off un- 
willingSy to my close-sin citing bnnk. He looked over 
my head as he walked the deck, and, for all my zeal and 
diligence in serving him, he noticed me less than any 
of the ship's hoys who carried the pannikins and emptied 
the slops. 

But to my mother he was unweariedly kind and unfail- 
ingly courteous. Yet by no means in an eager way, as 
if he desired to atone for aught or to seek any of her 
favours, but rather as a gracious captain to a noble pas- 
senger or royal captive, whose misfortunes entitle her 
to be treated vrith the greater dignity. 

All this while we had been heading steadily south and 
west, as even I could make out, and nearly every day 
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little Anna Mark brought me news of the ship's crew. 
For, being the only girl on board, she could make friends 
with the men much more quicklj than I, having also her 
father's talents in that respect, with others of her own 
which I have indicated previously in the story. 

It was on a fine bright evening after a day of light 
following breezes that I got my first glimpse of that 
tropic pearl which I was afterwards to know so in- 
timately as the Isle of the Winds. 

The clonds had concentrated themselves in a dense 
bar of royal crimson which overhung the whole western 
horizon. Beneath, the nun gathered about him little 
floating wisps of golden brightness, as if he had been 
weaving Iiimself a fiery shroud. As he sank into the sea 
like a broad shield of dull scarlet, the line of the horizon 
was not cut truly across. An irregnlar black hloteh, 
serrated and as it seemed delicately plumed, streaked 
iteelf across his disk. 

The sailors, too, were all clustered forward as they had 
been at the chase. They stood with hands on each 
other's shoulders and gazed, talking all the while in low 
whispers. On the quarter-deck the officers of the watch 
paced regularly, while Captain Stansfield stood alone by 
himself, as was his custom. 

The sun dropped, as it were pulling the daylight under 
the sea after hun. And I had seen my first tropic 
island. 



All night the Corramantee, excellently hermaphrodite 
between brig and schooner, stood off and on waiting for 
the light, that she might thread the difficult and danger- 
ous shoals which still sepnrated her from the Isle of the 
Winds. Ab may be supi}oscd, T was on deck early. And 
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here little Anna Mark, who slept in my mother's cabin, 
joined me soon after I came up. With eager hearts we 
watched the broad wash of keen greenish light across the 
east where the sun would rise, but mostly our thoughts 
were on the island ahead of us and upon the mysterioua 
life we would lead there, 

Strangely,however,the blank horror and apprehension 
with which we started on our Journey had largely dis- 
appeared. For though the men were rough enough and 
desperate enough, yet none among them had said an un- 
civil word to us. Moreover, we had great anticipations 
of wonders to be found under those palms and on the 
beaches of shining sand, which, in the eye of our imagi- 
nation, glinted more brightly than if every grain had 
been a diamond cut and polished. 

The brilliant blueness of the sea, the glistening white 
rocks which showed their heads here and there, the deep 
I sapphire channeJa through which Saul Mark skilfully 
piloted the Corramantee, al! caused Anna and me to thrill 
and clasp each other's hands as we stood forward among 
the eager sailors. I clutched a stay as the vessel, caught 
in the little calm belt between the trades behind her and 
the inshore land wind in front, rose on the long oily 
rollers and heaved her bowsprit high into the hot and 
coppery sky. 

" Philip," said Anna, " I wonder what will happen to 
us two on that island! " 

I turned to her. I know not what prompted the 
words. I had not the least thought or intent concern- 
ing them the moment before. But now they sprang 
from my lips as if I had settled on speaking them years 
before. 

" If you love me, Anna," I said, " I care not what 
Do you love me? " I was still holding her 
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5 afterwards, almost squeez- 



k 



,nd, and as she told me Ion 
ig her fingers into a jelly. 

She tvirned upon me in great surprise. " I do not 
know what you mean," she said, in a low intense voice. 
Then, as if afraid that some of the sailors who stood 
around might overhear — " Think shame, Philip! " she 
added. 

" Yes, you do know, Anna," I went on with quick im- 
pulse; " you know what it means to Uraphray Spurway 
that he loves my poor mother. You said bo yourself, 
and if you know that, you know also what it is for me 
to love Anna Mark! So do not pretend!" 

She was silent for a while, watching the flying-fish 
gleaming dark purple against the saffron of the sky as 
they rose and fell. 

Then she said more softly, " I do know what it is to 
love, but I think I am too young to feel what you mean 
by it. Nay, I am sure that you are too young yourself 
to know! " 

"Anna," I answered very low, for I saw her father 
lean over and motion Jp a seaman, who moved up nearer 
to U8 as if to listen, " I do know what it is to love. Even 
now my heart is aching for love of you. I love you far 
more than I love my mother! " 

"Why, of course you do! " she cried, quite loud, so 
that I put my hand to her mouth to stay her; for the 
Beaman was very near. 

"And why of course? But pray do not speak so 
loud!" said I, 

"I always knew you liked me best of everyone. Of 
course you couJd not help that! " she said, complacently. 

" Yet you say I do not know what love is? " 
I aaid only that I deemed you ton young to know," 

le made answer. Then in a moment, " Look, look," 
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she cried, " there are the palmsl How beautiful to see 
their tall feathers wave in the wind, all blowing out one 
way. And there are the roofa of the houses. I wonder 
why some are tliatched, anil some all Bcarlct and purple ? " 

For she wished to change the subject — or, perhaps, 
wished uie to think she did. 

But I was not to be put oiT in this manner. So I said 
— without even taking my eyee from her cheek — of 
which I could Bee only the pretty curve, clean and firm 
like a hoys, not plump like a girl's — " Anna, tell me 
if you do not love me a little, or if you think that you 
will ever be able to love me as — as Umphray Spurway 
loves my mother? " 

She laughed a curious Jaugh, wilful but pleased 
withal. I could hear the eager [ileasure in it. 

" Ah, Philip," she said, " I will never love you aa 
Umphray Spurway ioves your motherl " 

" And why? " I asked. 

" Because I know you too well, Philip," she said. " I 
will not worehip any man^ — least of all one whom I can 
beat at the stone-throwing! " 

Whereat 1 was indignant, for indeed the boast waa 
quite a vain one. 

" You cannot," I cried. "I will throw you all day at 
a bottle, and beat you soundly. But that is not the 
question. A man has a right to his answer from a girl! " 

For I would not let the name drop. She had called 
me a man, and she must take the consequences. I was 
not going to let her go back on that great word. 

" You shall have an answer then," she said, saucily. 
" I love you as much as your mother loves your father." 

Then, being hurt at the heart that she should so slight 
me, and also (as I thought) make light of my mother, I 
withdrew my hand from hers and went and stood at the 
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side of the deck. But somehow the purjjle islets 

had turned to grey, the eriinBon roofs to smoky yellow. 

The eparkle had gone out of the sky and the fresh eea 

I tang out of the breathing air. I stood a while by myself, 

I and never so much as looked towards Anna Mark. 

But I was conscious that she glanced every now and 
' then at me. And I think she smiled. 

By and by, however, she came over frankly enough 
and said, " Philip, do not be angry with me. What have 
■ I done that you should ill-use mo so? " 

Then said I, " Anna, I have never ill-used you. I 
I have only told you that I loved you. And you flouted 
I me unkindly for it." 

" Well, did you expect me to fall down at your feet? " 
she said, a flash leaping up in her eye. as it had a way 
of doing at all such times. " I will if j'ou say so. I will 
Jdse your shoe! See here! " 

And I declare, if I had not withheld her, the madcap 
would have done it then and there, before all the Bailor- 
men and the captain, and her own father looking down 
upon us. 
We were now running close in, and the spits of yellow 
I Band were stretching out to meet and enclose us. We 
I Iiad at last caught the land-wind, and with Saul Mark 
I directing the helmsman and now and then taking the 
1 wheel himself, while a crowd of shiny- skinned mulattoea 
and negroes ran along the shore, we glided towards a 
harbour-mouth, the water hissing from our stem and the 
whole ship lying gracefully over to the wind, 
"Anna, give, me a word to hearten me! "I said. "This 
I 18 a pirate island. We may never get off it alive. Say 
I word to comfort me, and on my honour I will not 
trouble you any mote." 

" Well, I am in the same ease, neither better nor 
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worse/^ she said, " and yet I do not ask a word from Will 
Bowman as to whether he loves me or not! '^ 

I was turning away sick at heart to be so flouted, but 
she Qaught me quickly by the arm. 

*'You see, I do not love Will Bowman! '^ she said; 
" that is why I do not want him to tell me. But I love 
to have you tell me that you love me! " 

And that was all I could get out of her. Yet from 
Anna — enough. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 



YELLOW JACK 



Now there are those who laugh at the love of boy and 
girl, and, indeed, ofttimeB it vaniBhes, leaving no more 
trace than the sea keeps of the keels that pass over 
it towards the harbour. Yet I think many of those 
who with their mouths laugh loud at calf love, keep an 
under-feeling of sacredness — a secret reverence for their 
own first loves. They may have written other names 
more permanently upon the slates of their heart, but I 
I charge them to own if they have ever known nobler, more 
unselfish devotion than they felt for their first loves. 

But if they deny the faith, and say that thoy never 
pOEeessed any such — why, then, God pity them! — that 
is all. They may have filled their hands with the red 
haws of life; but they have missed the white hawthorn. 
The winter fruit may be theirs. They share it with 
I every chattering sparrow. But the sweet scent of the 
[ flower of May will never revisit their nostrils. 

Now all this concerns not my tale save that I know 
the world and would anticipate ita laughters. Yet I 
write it down here, that on this pirate isle I thought 
e of little Anna Mark's sauciness than I did of our 
L chances of escaping safe and sound, or even of dangling 
I my legs over the mill iade at the back of Umphray's 
fchonse and listening to the singing of the Kirkconncl 
■Water taking its last leap downward to join the Esk. 

The Isle of the Winds was a curious place, and at first 
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I was greatly astoniBlied at it. But afterwards I came 
to understand that it was the necessary product of a, 
particular traffic. It is a condition of the existence of I 
all sea freebooters that they ehdl have some port of call 
at which they cau clean and lighten their ship, provision 
her from a secret depot of stores, give the men a run i 
ashore and otherwise temper them into some semblance I 
of liiimanity. 

For in an ordinary port the sailors who aad under the 
Jolly Eoger, or the red flag of privateering {which is E 
better and no worse), cannot be allowed free shore liberty 
like the men of law-abiding ships, who have nothing / 
worse than a visit from the civic excisemen to fear from 
blabbing tongues. 

Women there are in every seaport town who live by 
worming out of sailor-men, and even out of petty officers, 
the secrets of their ship and cruise. These they convey 
to the ofScers of justice, who are not slow to act upon 
the information received. And a pirate ship has been 
captured in harbour before now under tlie disguise of an 
honest merchantman, through intelligence obtained in 
this way. 

Yet shore liberty of some sort men must have, or they 
would become fiends incarnate. 

So here, in the Isle ot the Winds, there stood this 
curious settlement, its roofs aflame with the purple and 1 
scarlet of running creepers, and all about it a host of | 
brown-akinned piccaninnies running wild as the goats ' 
and clamorous as the sea-fowl. 

Here it was that so many of the sailors of the Corra- 
manlee as had won the privdege by courage and obedi- 
ence, had received permission to marry. And the place 
being not far from more populous lands, it happened 
that most had carried off either a Spanish balf-breed 
»0 




iden from the southern settlements, or a Carib worn 
from one of the neighbouring islanrls. Those who had 
not been thus brave or fortunate, had taken to them 
the nearest white-toothed woolly-haired negress, and it 
TTM about their cabins that the piccaninnies swarmed 
thickeBt. 

I cannot tell what arguments the men brought to bear 
in order to induce the women to live with them, nor 
how much of force had in the first instance been, applied. 
But this I do know, that the women were in general both 
buxom and happy, and that there were fewer quarrels 
and less ill-blood than in an ordinary Scottish village 
or New England settlement of the same size. 

This in part was no doubt owing to my father, in 
prodigious awe of whom went every man and woman in 
the place.' As was not uncommon among them, thoy 
had chosen him as their captain though he was no sea- 
man. " For," they said, " there be many who can steer, 
and some who can set a course. But we Brethren of the 

I Coast must have a king I " 

And a king they had — with Saul Mark for his prime 

[ miniator and Lambie the TilHcoultry Scot for his sword 
of justice. 

For the first week we saw the iflland and the village 
mainly from the deck of the ship, but after that we 
had many opportunities of closer inspection. For we 
were taken on shore and permitted to assist at the build- 
ing of a couple of new cottages, which Captain Stansfield 
and Will Bowman and myself were severally to inhabit 
The larger and more permanent dwelling (whicli my 
father had occupied during his previous residences on 
the island) was given up to my motiier, who kept Anna 

I with her in spite of the Ol-coneealed diBpleaaure of Saul 

1 Uark. A couple of well-favoured negro women In 
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bright dresses waited upon her, and kept up a. constant 
chatter over the low fences with their friends in the 
neighbouring enclosures, and even interchanged greet- 
ings with passers-by upon the beach. 

The houses we built were much simpler affairs. They 
were raised from the earth upon stout posts about eigh- 
teen inches high. Then came a flooring of split trees, 
the split upper surface roughly planed. The uprights 
were of the same timber and seven feet high, the walls 
of sawn planking, and the roof of plantain leaves bound 
with the strong island withe which grows plentifully on 
the margin of the swamps. 

One of these was assigned to Will Bowman and my- 
self, and in the other Captain Stansfield set up his cot 
bed. 

All the dwellings stood on the sickle sweep of a beach 
which, almost like a lagoon in shape, curved round in a 
couple of horns, leaving only one narrow and difficult 
entrance. Inside it was as etill as a lake, though, as we 
lay awake at night, the roaring of the trade surf on the 
outer reefs was never out of our ears. 

Looking from our door, this is what Will and I saw. 
First, a green strip of herbage, which in the distance 
looked almost like high grass, a few scattered guava 
bushes, then the glittering crescent of sand, and beyond, 
the lagoon with the herons moping in the sun. Then, 
if we went a little up the bank behind, or clambered on 
the roof, we could see the white crests and blue-black 
troughs of the restless Carib Sea. ^ 

Behind us were gardens or yam patches, then loose 
scrub. Beyond were the High Woods, as the privateers 
called the virgin forest, and the blue mountains crown- 
ing all. For, unlike most of these pirate shelters, our 
refuge was not a mere sand-bank sweltering under a 
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Bifihadelesa sun, nor yet a fever-stricken mangrove Bwani|r 
—though, as I found out afterwards, the Isle of the 
r Winds waH far from being immune from the latter 
plague. 

One morning, to our vast surprise, the ship was gone 

and the bay in front empty of all save the dreamy yet 

watchful herons in their livery of black and white, and 

the diving sea-birds that flashed and fell out of the 

I senith. 

Anna brought us word that the entire crew had gone 

on board at midnight, with the exception of those whose 

' turn it was to take a holiday on shore. Anchor had been 

weighed at daybreak and the Corramantee, with her cargo 

I of white slaves, sailed northward for the Carolina plan- 

L itations. 

Then it was that a atill more fictitious peace settled 

down over the Isle of the Winds. I have ever thought 

it curious, but after all natural, that in our native Scot- 

I land and in the countries which men count civilised, 

I we four had undergone many and desperate adventures. 

But here, in this wild pirate island, and among men 

' irhose profession was one of spoliation and robbery, these 

£rst months passed away as peacefully as an infanfa 

cradle-time. 

And to the very last, whatever we might be passing 

Lthrongh, my mother was never greatly disturbed. Going 

r- out but little, occupying herself stilly and quietly on her 

' trellised verandali or in her cool and deeply-shaded room 

I with needle-work and knitting, living in a dreamland of 

her own, she was shut off from the comings and goings 

\ of the island. The eryings and ululations of the beach 

jached her ears as empty of meaning as the roar of the 

itrade-surf in the ofEng, or the yelling of the sea-birda 

ihat darted down into our poultry yard and carried off 
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the food scattered for the Scottiah barndoor fowl we had | 
brought with us from Abercairn. 

But Anna and I were not content to Uve in any such | 
seelusion. The instinct of exploration, conunoQ to all f 
healthy children of the mixed SaxoD races, was specially I 
strong in uk. And whatever of the gypsy there v 
Anna aided and abetted this instinct of roving. 

Will Bowman had already begun to tr^n a Equad of I 
young half-breeds, mostly boys about fifteen, iu the nidi- ] 
ments of drill and the use of arms according to the Ger- 
maji manual and platoon exercise which Umphray Spur- 
way had taught his weavers. And those of the privateer's I 
men wlio were off duty on shore, would often condeaeend 1 
to come down to the exercise ground and smoke a pipe, 
watching with appreciation the evolutions of these smart 
lads, who took to soldiering in the civUised manner with 
aU the avidity of Prussians, and who would stand and 
hake or march and sweat ail day on the parade-ground, 
as if each had been paid the salary of a general. 

So of Will for a time we saw not much, but he was 
always ready to help us in everything, and in time of need 
proved himself a very staunch and trusty friend. As 
indeed sliall afterward appear. 

It was a blessed relief to find my father gone and Saul 
Mark's cottage empty as well. For we could not help 
feeling that the small beady eyes of Anna's father were ; 
ever upon us, and even now that he liad probablj 1 
arranged, with some satellite to keep track of oui 
movements. 

It was about tliis time that Anna, who was always I 
scraping romantic acquaintance with every waif and j 
stray, attached to herself a dusky-skinned youth with ons J 
hand only, who answered to the name of Yellow Jack. 

Yellow Jack was a lad extraordinarily active, both in I 
8M 
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r siind and body. But from his behaviour in the 

e would have suspected him of either. It was only 
' in the bush, or when face to face with an emergency, that 
his true character appeared. 

Yellow Jack's right hand had been cut off at the wrist, 
he never revealed how, but I think by privateers or some 
former pirates of the Isle, from the exceeding hatred he 
bore them all. So the lad had been allowed to grow up 
among the women and the liberty men, doing very much 
as he pleased. He carried water, and scrubbed out pots 
and pannikins. He watched the flrea at the sugar boil- 
ing, and, when he was bidden, he wont swiftly on errands, 
which he faithfully discharged. But to deceive his mas- 
B he preserved at all times a countenance which de- 
1 noted only stupid and vacant mirth, for that is the host 
passport to the good-wdl of sailormen of every kind. Hia 
mouth was ever on the grin. In the village his laugh 
rolled out mellow as the maple sjTup of the north, and 
. Yellow Jack was the willing butt of half the jokes on 
^e laland. 

But among the coloured folk it was different I never 
taw anyof these come near Yellow Jack without a kind 
it involuntary shrinking into smaller spact — the gesture, 
I fact, Vhich everyone makes on ivalking through a 
picket of nettles. 
Anna had first attached Yellow Jack to lierself by a 
I piece of kindness to an old bent negro woman who was 
painfully bringing in a bundle of herbs and roots from 
the High Woods. She found the aged crone sitting ex- 
hausted and half-blind upon the buttresses of a tree on 
the edge of the forest. The old woman was wizened and 
moke-dried till she seemed every moment about to shed 
r mortal tegument like a husk thnt falls of itself to 
B ground. But Anns talked brightly to her, at the 
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Bame time elioulderjng lier burden and with her unoccu- 
pied hand helping her along the path. 

As they entered the village, loud and long laughed the 
liberty men, who smoked and lounged about the creeper- 
grown porches and under the grey-beard streamers of the 
live oaks. But every negro woman, looking from a 
balcony or bobbing head-dresses about the well, ran for 
her dearest gossip to tell her the news — how " old Mam 
Duppy the Obeah woman was walking past the white 
men's houses with the tall young buckra girl who lived 
in the Captain's house." 

And I think when Yellow Jack joined the pair near 
his mother's hut and the whole three entered it together, 
none in the village expected to see Anna trip forth again 
from the threshold looking as fresh as a Moreham daisy 
with the morning dew upon it. 

But when it was seen that Anna did not die from such 
dread companionship, but, on the contrary, that she had 
always the best fruits, the finest flowers, the brightest 
skin, the clearest eye, it was recognised that a stronger 
Obeah waired for her, and she was besieged with atten- 
tions as she walked about. Negro women brought her 
their chickens to overlook. Half-caste boys asked her to 
bless their lurcher dogs and charm them from snakebite. 
And Anna did these things too, and made no very bad 
mistakes, bo that her fame wased greater and greater in 
the land. 

It is of two excuraionB to the woods in the company 
of Yellow Jack that I have now to tell, as they had an 
important influence on our future and were indeed the 
means by which we were able ultimately to leave the Isle 
of the Winds. 

It was an excuse for us to get away that we were accus- 
tomed to shoot the wild pigeons which about sunrise 
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iverhead iu great flocks, returning towards even- 
■ing to the ITigli Woods with a mighty noise of rush- 
g winga. The little yellow children of the village were 
let to watch the gardens, and scare them when they 
(flighted anywhere near the settlement. Otherwise they 
'ould soon have destroyed every green thing, besides 
" deprivmg the swine (which wandered everywhere like 
priFLleged scavengers killing snakes and devouring rub- 
bish) of the stable of their meat. 

In addition, there were many other birds which Yellow 
Pack showed ua how to capture. He had a hook which 
me fastened to the stump of his right arm. He had con- 
rived it himself out of an old bar of iron he had picked 
inp, and he was able to do many wonderful things with it. 
But after ali, it was his left hand and arm that were 
Wto astonishing. He would swing himself like a monkey 
I "feom tree to tree, and by means of a rope round his waist 
T' fmd with the assistance of his hook he could walk up the 
[ stem of the tallest palm in the island almost as quickly 
I flB we could make our way along a plain road. 

The morning was still awash with dewy freshness when 

Pjl set out, carrying my provisions, a gun, and a bag with 

compartments for ammunition. Anna had stolen sl- 

1 lently from her sleeping-room in my mother's house. She 

I met me behind the hedge of prickly pear. 

"All quietl" she whispered. "Where is Yellow 
f'.Jack? " 

" He is waiting further on," I answered. For now the 
, one-armed boy never walked with us along the green 
' bank in front of the line of cottages which constituted 
' tJie street of the little town. He thought his society 
tirould shame us, and for all his broad grins he was full 
lof dignity. 

But we had hardly passed the palisadoes of the gardens 
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before he was at our side, his usually social face i 
grave and quiet. Yet there came a look of pleasure into 
his eyes at sight of Anna, Me he tolerated, chiefly be- 
cause Anna and I were in a maimer looked upon aa each , 
other's medicine. We "belonged," said the negresacs, 
comprehensively. And the belief was my great safe- i 
guard. 

Yellow Jack was laden with a spare cutlass, which he 
assured me I would need to use in the High Woods. He i 
also carried a knife of large size, for the virgin forest 
is no respecter of persons. 

He had also brought leathern leggings for Anna, so 
that she could withstand the pricks of the hush thorns, 
and lime juice to mix with the water which we hoped 
to find in the woods. 

When \rith us Yellow Jack spoke a curious and pic- 
turesque dialect of his own, quite different from the 
broken English he used with the white men down in the 
village. Moreover, it was pleasant to listen to him, for 
he possessed a rich mellow voice, with a wild ring in its 
cadences as often as he became excited, or when he burst 
into little trills of song, which he did as naturally as a 
bird singing in the top of a tropic tree among the liana J 
stems and the gorgeous trumpet flowers. 

To me Yellow Jack always seemed to be translating I 
from some noble barbarous tongue, and at times his ideas 
had a certain wild splendour of their own. 

" King's son I," he would say, " in my own country — 
a prince of fighting men. There " (he pointed down to 
the village) "a slave, 'Yellow Jack'— but yonder" (he 
pointed over the sea from which the mist was lifting and 
melting as it lifted) — "yonder, Eborra, a chief among 
chiefs! " 

Then, as if he had perchance offended us by claiming 
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more than his due, he turned quickly to Anna. '^ But 
always your friend! ^^ he said. 

And indeed the friendship of Yellow Jack proved to 
be by no means the least of the blessings assured to us 
by little Anna Mark. 
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As BOOH ae we reached the verge of that great primeval 
foreet a feeling of awe and terror eamc over ua both. Yet 
I think that I was more frightened than Anna, though 
she also drew in near to me, a thing which I was pleased 
to note. The dark purple carpet of decaying vegetation 
on which we moved, the sudden noises, the rushing hither 
and thither of unseen animals, the stealthy stirring of 
snakes in the tawny grasses, the deep shadows, the fan- 
tastic rigging of aerial ropes, the huge trees which started J 
upward, festooned with creepers, and presently lost 
themselves in a green haze before they had risen thirt 
feet — these all combined to produce on the mind ofl 
country-bred youth a feeling of uncomprehending awe. 

Then the huge ants which followed each other inter- 
minably up the trunks of the trees and made trodden wa^ I 
of every branch, the yellow-banded wasps.great as bumblffl^ 
bees on the meadows of Moreham, which flew in ou3 
faces with a buzz of anger, the calling crabs which wavec 
their arms and challenged each other on every bare patcH 
as we began to climb the mountain ridge — these and s 
thousand other wonders kept our hearts continually i 
our mouths as our guide led ua deeper and deeper intfl 
the maze. 

But Eborra never hesitated. In the village he was 
as he said. Yellow Jack, a slow-moving, lazy young negroj 
whose misfortune alone shielded him from being coin's 
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[ pelled by the overseers to perform much more work. He 

] was indeed to some extent protected by the fears of all 

[ the coloured and half -coloured population. But here 

t in the native jungle he moved swiftly as the monkeys 
among the trees. He disappeared in towers of leaves 

I and peeped out again to show us safer and easier waya. 

I He was never once at a loss, though wo plunged deeper 

I and ever deeper into the wilderness. 

After we had advanced slowly for an hour, we emerged 

[.with Yellow Jack into an opener glade. 

"In what direction you find the village?" he called 

I down to UB. 

I pointed behind us in the direction from which we 
had come. With a slight smile on his face, very differ- 
ent from the broad idiot grin which like a mask he wore 
in the village. Yellow Jack led ua to the brink of a 
tangled cliff overgrown with bright tropic planta. He 
pointed with his iron hook as he drew these aside, and 
laughed a low laugh of irony and contempt, like that 
of one who has outwitted a powerful adversary. 

For there almost at our feet lay the buccaneer village, 
every house distinct, and the doings of its inmates ap- 
parent aa if drawn upon a map. The women went and 
came to the well. The mulatto overseera directed the 
labour in the gardens. The piccaninnies played in the 
dnat. Even such strangers as we were could make out 

I many of the people by headraark, and Yellow Jack, with 
his eagle eyes accustomed from childhood to distinguish 

' dusky faces (which still looked mostly alike to us), recog- 

I nised every one of the scores who could be seen below at 
their various tasks. 

" Do the white men know of this spy-hole? " I asked of 

► Yellow Jack. 

He shook his head with grim satisfaction. 
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" Not BO," he answered, " none knows save Eborra, Mb 
mother, and now you two. It is for lier sake! " he added, 
aa if to clear his conscience, and he nodded at Anna. 

After a pauae Yellow Jack pointed significantly to the 
large chief's house which was occupied by my mother. 
We could see the negro servitors moving about it inside 
the hedge of prickly pear and that curious spiky plant 
which is called in Spanish the " Kgs of the Moor." The 
headdresses of these women were quite distinguishable in 
colour and pattern in the keen air of morning. It seemed 
as if we could almost hear the sound of their voices, 

" Look more carefully — there, behind the hedge! " 
Baid Yellow Jack, still pointing with his hook. 

" I see nothiDgl " I said, nor for the moment did I, 
for immediately behind the broad prickly hedge began 
the deep-green of the scrub, and behind that again the 
ordered lines and stone walls of the gardens. 

"There," said our guide; "see—at the end of the 
chief's house! Look closely! " 

" I do see," whispered Anna Mark, catching my arm 
in great excitement. " I see two men standing talking 
together. They are dressed in white clothes and have 
hats on their heads." 

I thought a little. These were men of the crew of the 
Corramantee. Could she have returned since we had 
come into the forest? But that was impossible, for the 
enclosed bay was bare and burningly blue uuder the 
tropic sun, unstirred by any keel, and out beyond the 
Carib Sea sparkled and danced empty of all life save 
the wheeling sea-birds. 

Yet here at our feet were two armed men of the crew — ■ 
not liberty men, but men of the ship whom we knew 
well. They were armed also, and on guard. For pres- 
ently, concluding their conversation they separated ajid 
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•gan to pace io and fro, one in front and the other in 
Ixear of the house where my mother dwelt. 

" So it ia always! " said Yellow Jack, " night and day, 
r always two men watch. Then aometimes one comes and 
watches these twol Wait, in a moment you see himl " 
The two men on guard paced slowly up and down, 

I each covering two sides of the cottage enclosure. We 
. could see the sun shining on their musket barrels as they 
"lialted a moment at the turn. 
"Why do they watch my mother's house?" I said 
[Jlloiid. 
" It is always so— ever since the Chief of the Silver 
■Bings took away the ship. They watch and they watchl 
iJEborra watch too! Here he comes! " 
And with his linger he pointed to a hut which stood 
]Tiflt beyond one of the garden walls. A man stood in 
the doorway. We could see his form hut indistinctly 
in the dimness of the chamber. He came a little farther 
out BO that the sunshine of the morning caught him. 
k It was my father! 

"Eb who watches the watchers!" explained Yellow 
Ijsck. 



This shook me greatly. And I had begnn to feel so 
liecure in this island that I quite resented it. The re- 
mbrance of Scotland had begun to lose its edge. All 
^peared so peaceful. The liberty men ate and grew fat 
H the society of their dusky wives. The shining picca- 
LDiiiea tumbled on the shore like young seals, or fled 
a riotous band-linked groups from our approach. My 
Cjnother abode in her beautiful cottage with the shore- 
line and frangipani aglow about it. All seemed peaceful 
■ the click of her knitting needles. 
Yet here was my father, not gone away with the ship. 
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but watching and setting others to wateli my poor ' 
mother. What could his object be? 

" Captain with the golden coat stay," commented 
Yellow Jack; " Captain with silver rings go with ship — 
sell boys, buy provision, come back. Then al! go find ] 
Spanish ship — town- — plantation — kill, steal, make pris- 
oner. When Captain with silver rings return, it no good I 
to stay in village. You come with Eborra then. He hide J 
you in his town." 

And smiling in his quiet fashion, he let go the veil of 'j 
green bush which he had drawn aside that we might look | 
down upon the unconsciouB village. He took us a dozen I 
steps from the cliff edge on which we had stood, 

" You no find it again now! " he said triumphantly. 

And truly, no more we could. The dense curtain of 
green vegetation stirred in the morning breeze, but 
though we came near to breaking our necks from the 
cliff edge and got ourselves bitten by red ants in snatch- 
ing heedlessly at likely branches, we could not again 
catch so much as a glimpse of the village. 

"Ah, do not touch I " cried Yellow Jack, suddenly; 
"that is manchineal poison! Leaves cut hand, poison 
blood. Keep behind Eborra. Follow himi " 

And BO with faces wondrously lengthened we re- 
entered the virgin forest. Our guide went on ahead 
with his accustomed readiness. Continually he would 
reach back a hand to help Anna, while with his hook he 
attached himself to some tough lianasse which, like a 
great cable, bound together (as it wore) the earth and 
sky. Then I, following humbly behind, would in my 
turn be glad of Anna's hand to steady me. 

But the unknown world in which I found myself, and 

the veiled cruelty and treachery with which we seemed 

' surrounded, preyed on my spirit, I became a victim to 
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the deepest melancholy. I felt a aeose of depreseion 
which was half the sight of my father lurking on the 
island when I had thought him far away, and half the 
hurried and imperfect breakfast I had eaten. 

Nothing comforted me so much as the touch of Anna's 
hand. And I think she let it stay longer in mine be- 
cause she knew that my heart was troubled. Yellow 
Jack alone seemed not to feel the need of any cheering 
influence. After an hour's steady progression through 
the dim green aisles he pointed ahead. 

It was dusky as in a cavern where we stood, hut he- 
fore us we saw two giant trees stand like gate-posts of 
a brighter land. Then, framed as in a picture, lo! a 
stretch of bare hillside, and a saw-edged mountain above, 
golden against the blue-hiack sky. 

" Out there we eat! " Yellow Jack explained briefly. 

And with that fresh buoyancy which enables the 
young to set trouble aside (or at least to stop think- 
ing about it tilt it grows again insistent), Anna and I 
went dancing over the glaring white rocks, laughing 
at the clicking and clattering land crabs which scuttled 
into their holes at our approach or stood solemnly 
waving belligerent claws at us on the top of every rocky 
knoll. 

Eborra led the way over the shoulder of the ridge till 
^ he came, to a shady spot, where some wild pines gave 
a more homely look to the tropic landscape. He pointed 
to a little spring which rose dimpling in a tiny cup of 
Toek, overflowed, and then ran merrily away down the 
hillside. 

" Bush water not good," he said; " this good! " 

So on a flat stone our guide undid his pack, and we 
feasted luxuriously in the airy shade of the pines. The 
eea-breeze, cool at this altitude, fanned our brows, still 
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prickly with perspiration and the close breathless heavi- 
ness of the High Woods. 

I have rarely enjoyed a meal more or felt more re- 
freshed by anything than by the cool fruit and sparkling 
water with which we washed it down. When we rose 
to look about us, our spirits also had risen to their natural 
pitch again, and we were ready to follow our guide any- 
where. 
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Yellow Jack threw the remains of our feaeb into a 
crack in the Tock with a gesture which I took to signify 
that it was an oblation to the deities or devils of the 
place. Then he turned upon ub with grave ejes, in which 
was no trace of laughter. 

"We have played," he said; "we have seen — izutt, 
it is all nothing! If jou are not afraid I will now ehow 
you something — the real — the home of Obi, of the hid 
treasure — the palace of the king! You are not afraid ? " 

Now for myself I had hud quite enough of going to 
look for hid treasures, but I could not show the white 
feather where Anna remained Htuuiicli. 

"What is that?" I asked, as much to gain time as 
anything. "Do you mean the treasure of Sir Harry 
Morgan ? " 

To my surprise Eborra nodded yehemently. 

"Yes — yes— yes," he said, "the treasure of Morgan ! 
Thia was his isle long before these men came. They do 
not know, but Ehorra knows. And he knows, too, the 
guards of the treasnre. Some day he show him to the 
white men — when Eborra ready. Then " — he laughed 
ironically — "the white men will die. The treasure 
guards will kill him. Dut you two shall see the treasure 
to-day, and yet be safe, because you are Eborra's friends 
and there is no hurt in you ! " 

It wafl a long speech for the African, who did not often 
17 257 
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use BO many words. But, for all tljat, I was by no means 
sure in my mind about following. There was a etrange- 
nesa in these great forests which daunted me. My 
very Ignorance shut me in and made r^e helpless. All 
about were unseen deadly enemies — poisonous plants, 
dangerous animals, and in addition {I doubted not), 
dread things that have no name — devilkins of the soli- 
tudes, demons of the place, ancient as the stones and 
CTuel-hearted as death itself. 

But, before I conld make up my mind, Anna had risen 
with a quick gesture of acquiescence, and swung her 
satchel across her sbonldera. Then she set her hand 
jauntily on the hilt of the knife at her belt. 

"We are not afraid," she said; "we trust you, 
Eborra! " 

" No, 1/oji are not afraid ! " he replied. 

Then Anna bent upon the crippled black a look which, 
had it been turned upon a white man, would have made 
me angry. For the minx knew well enough the power 
she had over the lad, and, like all women, she was quite 
willing to exerciee it. 

Yet instinctively I felt the danger she ran with a sav- 
age like Eborra. Nevertheless, I could not draw back, 
nor even declare my distrust. 

" It is good I " said Yellow Jack briefly, and, without 
another word, led the way down the hill, and, parting 
the green wall of leaves, plunged again into the dens^ 
of the jungle. 

This time it was by a darker, more terrible way that 
Eborra led ue. We walked no more in the glorious 
tangle of the forest, that riot of life and vigour and 
beauty, but rather through a Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, like that about which my mother was so fond of 
reading to me in the book we called the "Pilgrim" 
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book. And this dnsky guide of ours, with hie shiny 
skin and iron-hooked arm, made no bad Apollyon; save 
that, instead of withstaQding ub and hurling darts, he 
only led ns on deeper and deeper into the dank and rot- 
ting smother. 

The lianas dropped from the trees, and crawled like 
hnge boa-coDBtrictors alon^ the marshy ground. The 
boughs were feathered grey with long dank drifts of Old 
Man's Beard. We began to spring from root to root 
and from log to log, swinging ourselves by hanging vines 
over pools of black water sleeping under a deep canopy 
of gloom, stirred only by the oily plunge of the dread 
copperhead snakes, which slid off the logs at our ap- 
proach and disappeared noiselessly in the swelter of green 
rotting weed and floating vegetable sludge. 

Many a time I would have stopped and cried, "Turn 
back. I will go no farther! " But Anna was staunch, 
and I could do no less than follow, though much 
against my better judgment. Yellow Jack never hesi- 
tated a moment, but sped onward as if he had been 
walking on a made road. After twenty minutes or half 
an honr of this toil he brought us once more to firmer 
ground. Before ub rose a darksome kuoll in the midst 
of the swamp. It appeared to ascend on all sides in the 
shape of an inverted bowl. The lower slopes were cov- 
ared with creeping plants which gave forth an acrid 
flmell when trodden on and presently we moved knee-deep 
la a lively growth of poison oak. All the ground ap- 
peared to rustle underfoot with a dry noise, almost like 
the chirr of crickets, but much fainter — a metallic sound 
or the echo of a sound which somehow carried a thrill 
of horror in it, 

"Walk carefully in my steps," said Eborra, "and 
not speak I We are very near I " 
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Anna stretched a hand back to me, and I kept the line 
footstep by footstep, cbeered by her act. 

Hound about the mound a vast group of black pinea 
towered to the skies. These had their beads all bent 
together, like uliiefb at a consultation. They appeared 
to be listening to each other's whispered talk. On the 
crest of the bow!, bo soon as our eyes became accustomed 
to the gloom, we aawa kind of huge round tower cut off 
in tbe middle, as if unfinished. It appeared to be huilt 
of black stones or rather of a single stone. Creepers of 
a slimy green colour climbed sparsely upon it, and little 
arsenical-bned apples, with brilliant scarlet patehea upon 
them, hung temptingly down. All round about the 
swamp slept black and sluggish. Underfoot unseen 
creatures stirred in the undergrowth. The huge re- 
doubt in front shot up like a wizard tower seen in a 
dream, and I doubted not but tbat some hideous en- 
chanter would presently issue forth, or tbe twisted face 
of a demon look at us with sudden grimace over the 
crumbling ramparts. 

Yet as we came nearer, it seemed to me tbat no earthly 
hands had laid the coui'ses and fitted tbe joints of that 
Titanic masonry. For on tbe side by which we ap- 
proached, the tower rose wholly smooth and black, save 
where in little irregular cracks like those in half-dried 
mud poisonous creepers had obtained a hold for their 
tendrils. A rumbUng uncertainty of sound came from 
within which shook our midriffs like the first pangs of 
an earthquake. 

As we approached still nearer, Eborra kept up a curi- 
ous hissing hum, which rose and fell like the wind whist- 
ling through the chink of an ill-fitting shutter. I waa 
consciouB also of a strange senile of uneasiness, as if I 
had been walking over the wayes of a half -congealed 
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eea. The grotiud crept under my feet, heaving and con- 
tracting itself like a trampled worni, and at the thought 
a feeling nkiii to nausea came over nie. My knees shook 
underneath me till I thought I should fall, and, bnt for 
the greater horror of falling Into the midst of that un- 
known hieaiiig, they must indeed have given way. 

Yet Anna Mark's fingers were steady in mine, thougn 
a little cold, and ahe followed Yellow Jack with confi- 
dence and decision. Considering my own state of mind, 
I could not think of this courage in a girl without great 
marvelling. The smooth black tower now rose abruptly 
in front of ns, and our guide turned a littte to the right 
and began to edge round the base towards the opposite 
iaco. I laid my hand upon it. It was hot to the touch. 
Here rude steps were revealed, cut deep in the black 
stone, and np these Eboi'ra began to scramble, reaching 
hifl band down to Anna and sticking his hook into the 
crevices of the heated rock. 

"Do not fear," he said; "in a moment we shall 
behold! " 

Anna helped mo np till I could set my chin over the 
verge of the black tower. The wall of it was broad 
enough for me to lie flat upon and look within. Nor 
upon the summit was it so unpleasantly warm as lower 
down. Anna held me by the arm, anxious, not for her- 
self, but lest I should venture too near. She need not 
have troubled, though the action comforted me. 

This is what we aaw. A huge black gulf or pot-hole 
with straight sides, cracked and creepor-grown, sank for 
thirty or forty feet sheer down. The floor of this curi- 
ous natural tower or volcanic crater was arched like the 
bulge which comes in the middle of a pot just before the 
water boils. 

Eborra pointed downward with his hook. 
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"The place of Morgan's treasure," he said, grimly; 
" it is waiting there for the brave man who will come to 
take itl " 

The black well of the tower beneath us was diversified 
by curjoua grooved rings set at intarvale. In these were 
holes, many of them large enough to thrust a man's arm 
into. We saw no steam or fire, but the whole place 
smelt of sulphur, and a moist heat like that which rises 
from wet sands under a burning sun wavered visibly 
about ns. 

I knew not what our guide meant. I could neither 
see anything resembling treasure, nor yet the dread 
guardian of whom he spoke. But Yellow Jack lay with 
his face over the edge, emiliug gently and watching the 
bottom of the black pot-hole. 

" Look! " he cried suddenly, pointing downward with 
his hook. 

And then for the first time I observed that the babble- 
like black floor beneath ns was not wholly stationary. It 
appeared indeed to be solid. I would have walked upon 
it without fear, but yet the whole seemed to be turning 
over slowly and almost imperceptibly. Indeed, the only 
way in which the motion of the mass could be noted waa 
by watching the inclination and positions of the sticka 
and stumps of trees which stood out from the surface. 

The object at which Eborra desired us to look was a 
square-shaped box or cube. For nothing could be dis- 
covered of its internal condition because of the black 
coating of pitch which covered it and hung down from 
its tilted edge like ill -melted wax. 

" Morgan's treaeitre! " affirmed our guide confidently, 
" also the treasure of many more! Obi tiirne it in the 
hollow of his hand." 

I was still more mystified than before, and did not 
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even ask a queBtion. The black cube was slowly lifted 
upwards, turning iiiTisibly all the time, bo that the angle 
which had been averse from us, first pointed to the 
zenith and waa afterwards inclined towards ub, before 
finally sinking out of sight beneath the surface. 

At last Yellow Jack deigned to explain, 

" Pitch! " he said, " what is thrown in does not sink, 
but turns and turns for ever — now above, now below. 
Morgan's men threw it in before Captain Stansfield took 
the island from them. Ue never found it. But Eborra'a 
mother knew. Eborra knows. Now you know! " 

" But," said I, " if the great treasure be down there, 
why do you not get it out? Sooner or later some one 
will stumble upon this place and rob you of your wealth! 
You fihould hide it in a safer place." 

" There is none," said our guide confidently. " You 
will believe when I show you the guardians of the treas- 
ure. Do not move. Only look!" 

The half-easte leaned far over into the interior of the 
tower. He hummed the strange minor tune over again 
in a louder tone. Nothing that I could see happened. 
Then suddenly he whistled shrilly, and even as we looked 
we saw the circular ledges beneath us suddenly wake 
into hideous life. From each of the black pigeon-holes 
protruded a flat and ugly head. Then the ruddy coils 
of a snake seven or eight feet long and as thick as my 
arm appeared, till all the circular well of the strange 
tower appeared to be alive with horrid waving scales, 
debased foreheads, and forked tongues. 

Yellow Jack leaned still farther over and whistled a 
quick jigging tune. At the first sound of it thd great 
soakea opened their jaws so wide that the white poison 
fangs could be seen hanging down clear of the thin re- 
tracted lips. As the time quickened, every serpent gath- 
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ered itself into a coil with its head in the centre, and 
began to dance up and down in time to the music. 
There must have been eeveral hundreds of them there 
beneath ns, down ia the black gullet of the crater. 

The lad etopped and reeumed the humming noiee he 
had been making all the way up the hill. Whereupon 
the BDakee, as if Goothed, began to creep back to their 
holes without taking any further notice of ua or of the 
Bnake-charmer. 

We scrambled down in haate, aud as we took hands 
over that unholy creeping mound, Eborra jerked hia 
hook back over hia shoulder in tlie direction of the pitch 
crater. 

" Fer-de-lance I " he said. " As the lightning strikes, 
BO he strikea! Fer-de-lance guards Morgan's treasure! " 

And at the name of the most dreaded snake in the 
world, of wiiich every child on the island had terrible 
stories to tell, I resolved within me that it would take 
many Morgan's treasures to tempt me within reach of 
those gaping jaws, lashing tails, and white gleaming 
fangs. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



Yellow Jack had indeed more than kept his promise, 

I lie hfid shown us the thin crust of kindly treatment on 

which we were depending. Why Captain Stausfield had 

I not gone with the ship T conld not then understand, I 

I understood afterwards that, as the wretched white elures 

[ were disposed of in His Majesty's plantations, and the 

transaction muat he one of cousidenible puhheity, it was 

not judged prudent for Captain Stanafield to appear. 

Por, since his escape, dcscriptioiia of his person had heen 

sent across to the colonial Governments, and all Scottish 

ships were closely scrutinised for the escaped murderer. 

Also in Virginia and the Carolinas there was no Provoat 

Gregory Partau to bhnd the eyes of the authorities. 

But at that time I put down my father's secret pres- 
ence on the island to some fell design upon my mother. 
I resolved therefore to devise immediately means of 
BEcape from the Isle of the Winds, and to take my 
chance upon the mainland whenever we could reach it. 
I thought that the distance could not be very great, at 
least to some of the larger and more civilised islands. 
But I had no more exact idea of the geography than a 
vague remembrance of a map in the oid Moll's " Atlas 
and Compendium" which had belonged to my grand- 
father. 

However, I resolved first to question oar guide, and 
fo, after resting a fewdiiya, I tiskcd him again lonecoiu- 
pany Anna and myself into Die woods on pretext ot 
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gathering the ripe plums of a tall and beautifal tree 
which grew there. 

Yellow Jack was not unwilling, and with a wide 
grimace and a loud and vacant laugh, cried out that he 
was ready, asking only time to go in and warn his 
mother. 

^^ Eborra,'' I said, as soon as we were without the vil- 
lage, and safe from the prying ears of the liberty men, 
^^ must we always stay here ? Is there no way to escape 
among Christian people ? '' 

He smiled his wistful smile. 

^^ Already you are tired of poor Obeah boy ? Christian 
you like better. Are not these Christian ?'' he pointed 
with bitter irony to the buccaneer village beneath us. 

"Nay, Eborra,^' I said, " we are not tired of you !^' 

And Anna chimed in, " No, truly ! You are the 
only friend we have on this accursed island ! '' 

And our quick eager speeches pleased him no little. 

On this occasion we kept away to the right, skirting 
the High Woods, and walking first along the shore and 
then among the easier herbage on the margin of the bay. 
I had noticed that the sailors of the Corramantee never 
by any chance wandered iu this direction, but always 
took their walks southward along the opposite curve of 
the crescent. We were now heading towards its north- 
ern horn. 

I asked Yellow Jack the reason why the sailors avoided 
this place. 

He pointed to a low common-growing bush, like the 
alders which fringed the Kirkconnel Water at home. 

" That is the reason, ^^ he said, sententiously. 

And he indicated a huge snake which lay along a 
branch with its flat head swaying a little over and to- 
wards us. " Fer'de'la7ice strike at the faces of those 
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who paaa beneath — strike like a whiplash — so — and then 
return hack to his place !" 

" Let ns go farther out," I said, thinking of Anna, 
"where there is at least clean yellow sand to walk on. 
Why run the risk of dyiug in a swamp by serpent's 
poison ? " 

" He never will touch Eborra, nor yet Eborra's friends, 
and these are all (juick-sauds ! " said the lad. And 
though it thrilled ma with fear to see him, he went up 
close and passed his hand caressingly up and down the 
snake's back, humming at the same time bia low, coa- 
tinuouB song. Anna and I shuddered to look at him, 
hut Eborra was perfectly calm ; and the huge fer-de- 
lance curved his ruddy back like a cat petted by the fire- 
side, darting out his forked tongue and moving hia head 
quickly to and fro before our guide's face. 

" He Oheah — I Obeah ! " said Yellow Jack, and with 
a farewell caress he came on with us once more through 
the scrubby undergrowth. We were soon forcing our 
way with cutlass and knife through the tangle towards 
the northern horn of the bay. Here, at some former 
time, the whole face of the cliff had fallen down in a 
vast tumbled confusion, thousands of huge blocks being 
piled indiacriraiuateiy over each other, and these, seen 
from the aea, were full of black holes, overgrown with 
tasseled creepers and prickly pear — the haunt, so the 
sailor-men said, of wild animals and yet more deadly 
snakes. 

Into this tangle Yellow Jack led us by a path which 
had obviously been trodden more than once before, as 
swiftly and confidently as a man will walk up to his 
own front door. 

"Do not fear," ho said; "I will show you how to 
escape from these Christians." 
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So, greatly licurttiicd by liia promise, we followed, 
Annii as usual leading the way, and our guide putting 
tbe creepers aside from before the giH'a faoe by holding 
them in the hook at the end of his right arm till she 
had passed. Aa for me, I bad to attend' to myself. 

The huge down-throw of rock, heaped high above ia 
fantastic masses, wassTeryrabbitwarren below, through 
whose tunnels Ehorra threaded his way — gliding under 
this block and clambering over the next. We folJowed 
down long, gloomy passages, and over miniature moun- 
tain passes, Then, ducking low again, we emerged 
safely on the loveliest little bay, completely sheltered 
from all eight of the sea and defenced on the land side 
from the buccaneers' village by the deadly quick-aanda 
we had seen. 

Anna clapped her hands at the revelation, and cried 
out with pleasure at the lovely sand and shells on the 
shore. The shells were not broken to pieces, as on the 
beach in front of the village, by the force of the waves, 
but every tiny turret-like form was perfect to its last 
whorl. Some were marked like stair-cases, with steps 
of alternate yellow and red. Anna bent and gathered 
handfuls and finally lapfuls of these, murmuriug 
the while with a kind of tenderness, "Ah, that I had j 
yon homo with me at the Miln House, what boxes I( 
should make of you ! How happy I should be !" 

And this was the sole complaint I heard her utter alii 
the time she was on the island. 

In one corner of this fairy's paradise, and sheltered I 
from the wash of any seas by tlio great jutting nosi 
the north horn, a ship's jolly-boat rode at anchor close' 
to a little natural pier, as taut and trim as if the India- 
men's crew had just left her. 

I ran to her and found that she was both well-kept 
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i'ftod well-foniidj having ber four oars commodiondy 
Ijiacked under a protecting awning, a eiiorf.-socketed 
' spar for hoisting a sail, and all the necessary conre- 
mienees lor maliing a voyage of some length. A chain 
of stout links of iron connected her stem witli the an- 
chor at the bottom of the little harbour. 

■'We must set sail at once, before the ship comes 
ftfback 1 " I cried eagerly. " Where did you get the boat ? 
And why hare you not escaped long ago P " 

For the marvel of poaseesitig such a treasure, and yet 

■ remaining in a position of slavery, troubled me. 

But Yellow Jack held up his handless arm, and said 

l^proachfuUy, without answering my first question, 

I-" This is the reason 1 Also whom would Eborra trust 

l^tocept his weak old mother? And whither would he 

when there — there— and there" (pointing south, 

iiorth, and east) "are slaves, slaves— only slaves ? " 

Then he guided ns to a small hut built of drift-wood 
Fmd thatched with broad palmetto leaves, which stood 
Iimseeu in a charming recess of the rocks, 

" Eborra's house ! " he explained, with a proud and 
fvHatisfied look. And here, upon blocks of wood rudely 

■ Ahaped as stoolB, we sat us down and ate bananas and 
Jitrange fruits which our guide had brought with him, 

Trhilo almost at our feet the wavelets hissed crisply 
along the beach of bright shells and golden sand. 

The black stood silent a long time before he spoko. 

"You Eborra's friends," he said. "You not like 
the others. Suppose Eborra shows yon how to escape, 
you never sell hira into slavery. Never let cruel white 
man whip his old mother — because she is a witch I" 

I could not tell him that still in my own country poor 
[ old women like his mother were condemned for witch- 
('flntft, and that, not so long ago, one had been burned 
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with all thu circumstances of civil and eccleBiastical 
pomp upon the borough moor of Abercairu itself. 

On the cootrary, Anna promised him that if we were 
delivered and restored to our country, he should be re- 
warded and cared for, and hia mother also. He turned 
on her a look of dog-like gratitude, and, taking the 
girl's hand, he set it on hia head. " Eborra your 
slave 1 " be said gratefully. 

Then, in fragmentary, hut easily uaderstood sea- 
tences, he told us that if we did endeavour to escape, we 
must go northward, that a chain of islands connected 
us with the larger settlements of Puerto Rico and 
Jamaica, where we would find governments, and ships 
in which to return to our native land. But he warned 
us that the voyage would prove a long and dangerous 
one. Moreover, the jolly-boat was so slow that if the 
Corramantee chanced to return about the time of our 
escape we must certainly be recaptured. 

Still, here was a hope, a possibility, and according to 
my fashion I began to build upon it. In fire minutes I 
had us all back in imagination at New Milns, my uncle 
John dethroned, the prince come to his own. And as 
for the princess 

But Yellow Jack broke in remorselessly upon the 
beauty of my vision. "To-night or to-morrow at latest 
the Corramantee will return. We must wait till they 
lay her ashore to careen her. We need many things 
for the voyage. We must find casks for water and 
bring thera hither ; we must take dried toDguea, 
smoked beef " 

" How can we get these," interrupted Anna, '* anlea 
we steal ? We cannot buy them." 

Yellow Jack looked at her in astonishment. 

" It is no sin to steal from a thief," he said, "But 
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caneer cut off Eborra's hand. Eborra take boat to help 
him to get back his liberty. Will lie QTer get that 
back ? " He held up the stiinip of his arm as he spoke, 
smiling strangely as he did so. And neither of us 
made any further objection, so easily ia morality eome- 



I asked Eborra how he knew that the Corramantee 
would return speedily. " My mother told me she saw 
it sailing hither. It fought and took a ship. Many 
people were killed. Two ships will come with much 
plunder, to-night — to-morrow, perhaps ! " 

I said to mysell that if this proved to be true his 
mother would be a witch indeed, and in ray own coun- 
try might be iu even greater danger than in any pirate 
isle. For I thought of Mr. John Bell. 

Wo went hack, not by the way we had come, but 
through the silent woods — Eborra, like the guardian 
demon of the place, still humming his curious song, 
and the deadly snakes waving their heads at us from 
the houghs. Bright-coloured birds flashed across us. 
Strange flowers gleamed amid the dull green of the 
foliage. Far off we could hear a sound like a bell 
struck in some church tower, a solemn note, at once 
reverberant and sonorous — then stillness yet more com- 
plete, and again after a space that solemn toll, iis if in 
the deeps of the unknown wood the dead were burying 
the dead. 

Then out of this intenaer silence from the forest 
edges, where the High Woods stood up like a black 
rampart wall, would come a sudden terrible scream, 
or a burst of laughter equally hideous — some bird seized 
by a serpent, or perchance only a howling monkey play- 
ing a rude bo-peep nitb his kind. 

An hour afterwards, as wo entered the village with 
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our hastily seized bunches of grapes and satchels of wild 
plums, we attracted no attention ; something more ab- 
sorbiug in interest had happened. The whole popula- 
tion stood at gaze, and even my mother was on the 
balcony of her house, looking out to sea as eagerly as 
any. Two ships had been sighted, one with three and 
the other with two masts. They were heading directly 
for the island. And I knew not whether Yellow Jack^s 
mother was truly a witch, or whether our guide owed his 
prevision to some superior trick of eyesight. 
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Bht at any rate we bad now soraetiiing definite to do. 

Tlio jolly-boat must bo proviaioTied, Will Bowman 

f OiUBt be enlisted ; a watcli kept upon the beach forBuch 

EvTeadily conveyable articles as would be useful to ua in 

r adventure ; and, most dilBcult of all, my mother 
K&Bmoured and kept in ignorance till'tlie last mo- 
|jnont. 

It wa« manifeetly too late for the ships to posa the 
[•intricato and dangerous passage of the reefs before the 
Knorning. But I do not thinly that in the buccaneer 
I Yilliige there were many shut eyes that night. A con- 
i tinoal hum of voices came up to our ears, and as we 
I crawled cautionsiy along the shore tho acrid Bmoll of 
I -tobacco or the red glow from a lop-sided pipe-bowl told 
Xthat the liberty men were discussing the chances of 
k'tbe new capture. Anna and I stole near a group of 
fvtbemi that we might listen to thoir talk. We might 
Kilieai something which might prove useful; or so we 
[("told each other. For with the throwing overboard of 
me convention, many others go. 

But we were bound to escnpe, and must not stand 
I upon a scruple. We had resolved to suspend the Com- 
ft^oandment we had learned: "Thou shalt not steal." 
I And so the unwritten addition, " Thou shalt not eaves- 
li^rap," oontd bo no more of any binding interpretation 
^r Q8. 
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" Tell ye what," said one man, whom I rec 
Ilia accent aa Rodney Pas, a red-bearded burly man, and \ 
a great favourite on account of his good-humour ; " if I 
yonder boat's a three-master, I'm glad I was not aboard J 
o' the Corramantee when she was took. Fightin' I am 1 
with you in, but walkin' the plank blindfold ! TJgh I 1 
That's what gets me, Jim ! I can hear them scream as I 
they hit the water ! " 

It was Jim Pembury who replied, a lean, snaky, gypsy- 
like fellow with a nose broken in combat. 

"For me," he said, between quick puffs of his pipe, 
"I see no two ways. Either die old in the ditch or 
run your chance of dying young on the scaffold. I 
never did hold with this cant of mercy. If we are 
Brethren of the Coast, Brethren of the Coast let na be- 
No more I don't hold with bringing white women here 
with a palace for them to live in, and that boy and girl I 
running peering everywhere. No good comes o' that, J 
as I see 1 " 

"One's Captain's son — t'other's supercargo's daugh- 
ter ! That's why I " said another out of the darkness. 

" P'r'aps they'll make it up, and start a new crew on 
their own blessed accounts !" chuckled yet another. 

"First we know," continued Jim Pembury, "thisJ 
island will get Mowed on, and we'll hear the magistratefl 
in his wig a-tellin' us that we had better get ready to! 
be hanged by the neck till we be dead. . . , 'Audi 
the Lord have ' I " 

"Stow that, Jim," said Rodney Pas, quickly; "n 
good ever comes o' takln them words in vain !" 

"Rodney's turning soft, I guess, like Captain and 
old Saul ! " said Jim Pembury. 

"Dare you say as much to either o' them you're 
named, Jim?" retorted Rodiley. "Tony Drake an' 
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ine'iU come along and bring home the pieces in a fo'c's'le 
itack, if you do !" 

■'If yon think I'm afeared o' either Captain or any 
gypsy tinker that breathes, you're mistaken," said Pera- 
bury, " I'm aa good a man as they is, and batter. / 
didn't kill my father when he was asleep !" 

Something passed ns quickly, atall figure, dark against 
the sky, as Anna and I cowered lower behind the hedge 
of prickly-pear. 

" Stand up, Jim Pembury," I heard the voice of Cap- 
taiu Stansfield, very clear and yet not loud. "You 
never killed your father, did you not ? Well, you have 
a chance to kill a better man now. Stand up and flght it 
out for your life ! I might have you tied up and sJiofc 
like a dog for the words you have spoken. If I gave 
the order, is there a man here would say me nay ? But 
• I give you a chauce, which is more than you deserve. 
[iSas he his knife, men ? Get over the hedge, the rest 
f you ! I will fight him in the dark who slanders in 
1 dark. Are you ready, Jim Pembnry ? Step 

But the man did not reply. Already he had dropped 

l-to the ground, and from where Anna and I crouched 

J could see him creeping round under the shelter of 

I -the hedge with intent to strike the first blow: It was a 

f terrible moment. We were on the same side of the hedge, 

I and he was crawling so closely that he could scarcely 

l.ftToid touching either of us. Yet the prickly-pear hedge 

fttras full of keen spines, and it was impossible either to 

rerleap it or to push through. So, though I sufEered in- 

taee pain from the pricking, I pressed my back against 

a fleshy leaves and drew Anna down upon my knees, 

l&Bt as Jim Pembury came creeping softly round. He 

i so close in, that I thought he could not possibly 
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escape seeing us. But lie had eyes only for my father^J 
who had never moved since he had spoken. I coulifl 
see him Btill, black against the sky, making a blanlc| 
among the thick-sown stars. 

Every moment I expected to feel the liberty man'g 
kuife, and I wondered if it could hurt much more than 
the needlea which were piercing my back and sides. 
But, just as Pembury poised Jiiniself for the rush, I felt 
somethiug strike my foot. The crouching man atum- 
bled and fell forward iipon the stones and shingle, and 
with an oath and a ring o£ iron hia knife went clatt«r- J 
ing out of his hands. The dark figure of Captainl 
Stansfield vanished too quickly for onr eyes to see what i 
happened next. We heard only the sound of two heavy 
blows stricken in quick succession, a dull groan like 
that of a pole-axed os, and then between ns and the 
sky we saw once more the dark tall figure of the Cap- 
tain, lie was wiping a knife delicately, even as I had 
aeen him do in the Blue Room at New Milns. 

Then a hand fell on the collar of my ahirt and I n 
lifted to mj feet, Anna still in my arms. 

"What la this?" auid my father's voice, "More^J 
traitorous knaves ? What 1 my son Philip night-lurk- ] 
ing hero among the hedges I " 

"Jim fell over my foot, sir !" I stammered, without ^ 
thinking what I had said, 

" Aha, BO, son Philip ! Then I owe yon that which I ' 
shall not forget ! But now pray escort this young lady 
to yonr mother's house, and go you to bed. This ia nei- 
ther time nor place for either of you to be abroad." 

So Anna and I walked slowly back to my mother's 
house, and found her sitting placidly at her atocking 
with an open Bible before her. She knitted steadily in 
the lamp-light and as if her tingere could not atop. 
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But though she looked at the book I do not think she 
read much. 

*^ You are too late out, Philip and Anna \'' was all 
she said, as if we had been playing about the Yett House 
at " hi-spy '' or marbles. *^ Ifc is not altogether seemly ! '' 

So for once in their lives my father and my mother 
were agreed upon a question of morals. 
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THB "COKBAMANTEe's" PRIZE 



OUH friend Yellow Jack always said that Captain 
Stansfield was not by any means the worst of the white 
men, and this somewhat qnalifled praise seemed to be 
the sense of all we could gather from the other elavefl 
upon the island. Indeed, my father's own "hoy," a 
fat rascal named Jacob, was looked upon by all as a very 
fortunate person, and was constantly in demand at every 
negro dance and Obeali festiTal on account of his sup- 
posed influence with his master. 

Strangely, of late I also had begun to doubt the evi- 
dence of my senses, and to wonder if, indeed, what I 
had seen and heard in the Blue Room of New Milns 
could have been real. But soon I had other things 
upon my mind than speculation as to the particular 
tinge of crime upon my father's hands. At the best, 
their purity was by no means virgin. 

In the morning the ships were both in the bay. They 
proved to be the Corramantee and another tall vessel of i 
three masts, full rigged and capable of containing twice j 
the number of men which manned the hermaphrodite J 
schooner. But, though there were blanks in the mus- 
ter-roll, and the second mate would never more bid a 
man wash his socks on board any earthly ship, there 
were no new faces ; and it was obvious that the task of 
bringing the prize into port had been a difficult one. 
But now the liberty men swarmed on hoard, and in a 
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twice tliB boats were going merrily to and fro between 
I tile sliipa and the beach, conveying proTisiona and plun- 
[ der of all sorts. Saul Mark stood at the landing-place 
[ ftnd examined every boat-ioad, to all appearance occu- 
I in separating what was to be laid aside for future 
1- disposal from those articles which were to be divided 
immediately. 

All provisions and munitions of war were sent to a 

common store. But, on the other hand, the men were 

allowed to keep snial! articles of private loot, such as 

watches and jewelry. (Where were the poor soula who 

had worn these ?) Several wounded buccaneers came 

off in the first boat and sat about the shore, talking in 

I low tones to their women-folk, and saying a word oc- 

' oasionally to their companions as they went jovially by, 

[ Yet all was carried out in so matter-of-fact and chcer- 

[, (pi a way that I could not bring myself to beiieve that 

[ Ted slaughter had been done on the high seas ; or that 

f Ihese men, who so cJieerfully would give a neighbour a 

[ helping shoulder beneath his burden or cast sportive 

I arms about the waists of a couple of giggling yellow 

I girls, could be the bloody pirates and murderers the 

[' dead Pembury had represented them to be. 

Aa usual. Captain Stausfleld stood apart, neither ae- 
ktociating with officers nor yet with men, but watching 
[ ifltb keen eyes that every one did his duty. 

The task of discharging the captured ship occupied 
I a full week of woudrousjy hot weather. Some of the 
.men worked stripped to their trousers, while others went 
k about with nothing more upon them than a breech- 
f clout. The sea was smooth as a mill-pond (ah ! how I 
f- wished that I could have seen ITmphraySpurway's !) all 
Vtbe time, and the boats went regularly out, and came 
iB regularly back. I desired greatly to visit the captured 
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ship; and I tUiiik fcliiit I miglit havo succeeded in bit 
m OLto of iho outgoing boats. Foi- the men were cheer- 
ful jind good-humoured beyond their wont, partly with 
the rum that hud been freely served, and partly with 
the prospect of the large dividend which each expected 
at the close of the discharge. But, juat as the boat in 
which I was hidden started, Anna Mark came running 
down to the above, crying, "Take me too ! " For she 
had been delayed at some task for my mother, which j 
irked her much becaiiao it kept her within doors. 

As soon as her father heard Anna call, he bade the 
men cease from rowing. 

" Who is that in the how of the boat ?" he hailed. 

And when they told him, " Send the lad ashore I " he 
cried ; "the shiji ia no pkce for him ! " 

Whereupon I told him that I had not wished to go 
aboard at all, but only went for the pleasure of the sail. 

But ha looked as if he had hard work to believe me, 
and made me disembark instantly. Then came ray 
father by, and I saluted him, as I saw the others do, 
making bold to ask him if I could not go out with one 
of the boats to the ship. He shook his head, and 
passed on without speaking. 

Yet Captain Stanafield had not gone far before he 
turned and said, " You cau go to my quarters and get my 
great telescope. You mayvisit the shipthrough that." 

I was overjoyed ; and Anna and I started to get the 
glass at once. 

Now, I had never been in the house where my father 
abode, and I would not at this time have been able to 
make my way within, had not lazy Jacob been out 
lounging upon the wall beneath — keeping all the while 
his eyes upon hla master, so that at his return he might 
be found busily engaged abont his own proper work. 
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The great brasa perspective glass was oot in the littlo 
living room, where even the debHs of my father's simple 
breakfast waa not yet cleared away from the table by 
that good -for-uo thing Jacob. The walls were huDg 
Tonnd with swords, pistols, muskets, ami other materiul 
^of war, but nothing of the nature of a spy-glasa could I 
diecem. 

Accordingly I pushed my way into my father's sleep- 
jng room. The bed was narrow and plaiu as a cabin 
bunk, the room wholly without ornameut, save that, to 
my great surprise, I found the little picture of my 
mother which Umphray Spiirway had had painted. It 
hung on the wall at the foot of my father's conch in 
such a position that it must have been the first object 
upon which his eyes lighted when he awoke. This I 
could in no wise understand, and I called in Anna to 
my assistance. 

But the matter presented no difficulties to her. 

"He must love her in spite of all," she said, with a 
true woman's belief in the eternity of the afEectiona. 

And from this she could not be driven, say what I 
Tould to shake her. 

" He tried to kill her," I reminded her. 
For all you know," she retorted, " he may have 
led at some one else; and shot his wife by itcci- 

mt." 

" He was cruel to my mother, and left her for an- 
ir," I argued next. 

Well, he may be sorry for it now," she said. ■' His 
lieart may have turned." 

"His heart turned!" said T, mockingly; "after 
I'What we heard and saw last night ! " 

" Well, Jim Pembury tried to kill him," said the girl, 
[oickly. 
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"Why, Anna," I cried, "what makes yon defend 
him P I cannot iiudoretand it ! " 

"There is no great reason why you should," she re- 
sponded, acridly. " Get the telescope, and come oat." 

At last I found the perspective glass in a cnphoard, 
where were many old suits of clothes, together with a 
numhor of cutlasses, some nuked and others hung up ' 
in their sheaths. I took the spy-glass under my arm 
and came away. My father still stood on the beach all 
alone and looked out to sea, 

Anna and I found a commodious place of refuge on 
the clifE edge, and after examining the crevices of the 
rock for green scorpions and red ants, we laid us down 
and took turn and turn about at watching the ships 
with great delight. As the tide began to run inward 
the prize swung to her anchor, and I hoped at least to 
make out her name and destination. But in this I was 
disappointed, for the lettering had been carefully 
effaced ; and I was not sailor enough to guess from her 
rigging and equipment anything even of her nationality. 
The men of the Corramaniee were now taking aai of 
her such large articles aa spare spars, coils of rope, and 
bales of sail-cloth. The first of these they . pitched J 
overboard, to be drawn ashore ; the latter they lowered J 
into boats, all working wiLh a will and as merrily as I 
innocent harvest folk singing among the cornstooka onj 
the braes of Moreham. 

All that day Anna and I watched the work proceed-- 
ing on shipboard, and marvelled at the celerity with 1 
which everything was cleared away, A little before J 
dusk I took back the telescope and gave it into the 1 
hands of Jacob, who was now running about preparing 
his master's dinner with immense bustle and show of 
alacrity. 
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It waa about ten o'clock that I saw the beginnings of 
a wondrous sight. The ship which had now been com- 
pletely dismantled, waa towed to the entrance of the 
channel, and set on fire outeide the bay. She seemed 
to have been drenched with some inflammable material, 
for the flames mounted with great rapidity, so that by 
the time I could run to Anna and throw up handfuls 
of the pebbles of the beach against her window, the 
fiery sheets were already licking the crosstrees, and the 
spidery tracery of her tackling stood out against a 
lurid background of smoko and flame. 

I have never set foot on any vessel since without think- 
ing of the terrible pari! of fire at sea. In ten minutes the 
flames had burned through the thick plaukiug of her 
Bides. The ribs still showed black and solid, like those 
of some skeleton in hell-fire yet unoonsumed. Pres- 
,ently she took ground on a reef, and canted over soon 
after. A secret store of powder concealed somewhere 
in her hold blew np with a tremendous explosion, heav- 
ing the masts high into the air. 

I looked at Anna as she stood in her window, and saw 
her face crimsoned with the fiery glow. 

" What think you now ?" I said. " Does a picture 
over a bed make up for these things ? " She had her 
answer ready. 

"Your Bible says, if I read it right, 'Honour thy 
father and thy mother ' 1 " 

That was all she said. She did not even reach down 
her hand to bid me good-night, but shut the window 
and BO went back to bed. 
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Netertheless, I did not forget Yellow Jack's advice, 
that Lf we wialicd to leave the island we must proviaion 
the jolly-boat and prepare for a cruise of some length. 
On the beach that night I managed to " find " a firkin 
of butter, which all unseen I rolled to a snug place be- 
yond the village. The negro also was on the look- 
out, and between us wc securud some sniokod hams, j 
sufficient, with economy, to serve for several week 
BO that the question of food did not any more trouble u 
What we now wanted was enough water to escape the 
greatest danger of alt yoyages in open boats — death by 
thirst. 

It was three nights before we could find, and quite a 
week ere we could appropriate without suspicion, two 
small but beautifully coopered barrels which had con- 
tained some rare liqueur. I do not know whether or 
not these had been emptied before coming into the hands 
of our buccaneers, but I do Itnow that all the time we 
kept water in them the taste which they communicated 
to the vapid luke-warm brew was exceedingly heartsome 
and pleasant. 

Anna and I had spoken to my mother about our pro- 
jects of escape, and we wore soon to realise tliat one of 
our chief difficulties would he with her. I think that 
anxiety and mental terror had brought ahout a certain 
relaf^ into indifference and apathy. 
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'/ indeed, at this time my mother appeared to be 

s herself than I had ever seen her. 

"Why escape at all?" ehe said. "Do you know 

l-Where you will arrive? — Moat likely among eannihale. 

T-And it is indeed very quie^and peaceful here. We have 

Icwhat we want to eat. If you are trouhled outside, Philip, 

t«r if your house he not eomfortahle, come and bide 

ipth Anna and me. You can have Anna's room, and 

ihe shall bring her hed in here heside mel " 

So we resolved to say no more to my mother for the 

I nresent, but when necessity arose to get her to accom- 

l^ny us to the boat upon a pretext. With this in view 

it became our practice to call her out in the evening and 

sometimes in the morning also, in order that she might 

become accustomed to walking with us. At first the 

. astonished faces and Hi-concealed admiration of the men 

u-tSi shore, and still more the curiosity of the black women 

^'Krho flocked about making very audible remarks upon the 

liseauty of her comjjlexion, almost made her turn back. 

T^But gradually she became accustomed to going with us, 

piAod after a while she began to like these little excursions, 

1 'which broke the monotony of her day. Yellow Jack, too, 

I -iaid hia hook were at first distasteful, but gradually she 

^'^i^ecame as fond of li im as we were. I think, however, she 

lever trusted or liked his mother, whom the sailors called 

Vntch Sally. She averred that the negress was very like 

keertain ancient Sarah Grishy,who in the suunymeadowa 

[abont Clieveden had wickedly cast the glamour upon hor- 

" and one other," as she said. Wliich made us judge 

I itiwt the " one other " must have been that young Master 

f-Will Lucy, the "Squire's Master Will," of whom Caleb 

['CSinkoberry had spoken. And this thought took me hack 

r^vidly to those terrible days after my mother's hurt, and 

E wondered whether Caleb still abode at the old Yett 
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House by the gate of New Milns, and, as lie promised, 1 
kept the uest warm for our homecoming. 

Anything served as a pretest for these walks of ourSj J 
which, however, never led us vyry far from the settle- 1 
ment. We wieheJ also to accustom the liberty men and.fl 
the buccaneers on shore to the sight of my moth«-J 
wandering about in our company. But remembering J 
the guard which had been set at either end of the • 
hut, I could never be sure that we were truly alone, 
though 1 could never catch anyone in the act of follow- 
ing us. 

It was a long while before we got any opportunity of 
carrying out our plans of escape, and indeed it was 
chance, and not any deep-laid plan, which ultimately 
gave us our liberty, or at least delivered us from our 
forced detention on the Isle of the Winds. 

But, curiously enough, it was Will Bowman who set 
my mother's scruples at rest. She had always a great , 
regard for Will. She never really liked Anna Mark, for 
reasons which have been indicated. But Will Bowman 
ebe looked up to as in some ways the representative of 
Umphray Spurway, whoso will (save in one case) she 
always submitted to without a murmur. Me, indeed, 
she loved entirely, but thought of as no better than a boy ■ 
and infirm of purpose — wherein she was completely 
wrong. Yet she "gaed her ain gait," so far as I was 
concerned, and would take neither doctrine nor reprooil 
from me. 

But Will she trusted, and after a while consulted as t»™ 
many things. 

Now Bowman, being a friendly active fellow and excel- 
lent with tools, worked with great acceptance in the car- 
penter's shop. He had a natural eye for a boat, and was , 
of great u?e tg the men there, who did well enough by 
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le of thumt, but had no head for drawing a plan or 
lying out a job. 

WiU, therefore, who brought us the first true 
word about the late prize, and it lightened my heart 
greatly to knowthat the ship had been no quiet merchant- 
man, but an armed piratical vesBel liiie our own. The 
Corramantee, indeed, had at first only defended herself, 
but after coming to close quartera the larger and Btronger 
flhip had been carried by the resolution of our meu, led 
by Lambie, the fair-haired Scot from Tillicoultry. 

But Will brought other news as well. It was not often 
that the men spoke before him about any of their com- 
munal or privateering subjects. But one day while he 
waa in the ship fitting up some shelves he beard a couple 
of them talking together through a thin partition. They 
raised their voices to make themselvea heard, and the 
Bubject of their converse reached Will Bowman with 
equal ease through another bulkhead. 

From them we learned that the captured ship was one 
of three or four which had beer, sent out to raid the 
Central American towns, and that her consorts were 
expected to try for revenge upon the Isle of the Winds. 

"I'm no feared o' ony consorts," said Job Bone, the 
i.earpenter, a Sctit from Galloway. " There's no a man 
i" able to pilot a ship through the channels to the anchor- 
age o' the Isle o' the Winds — except blackie wi' the 
Silver Eings! " 

For BO they called Saul Mark, whom at the same time 
they hated and admired. 

"Nay, Job," quoth Dick Okell, a Lancashire lad, 
"thou art a rare one for believua'! WTiat'a to hinder 
them to land over there and coom across to take us 
wheer a Scotch flea bites — in the back? Ha! ha! — 
Grack that bone, wilt tha? " 
!J87 
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" That I WTiU,'' cried tlie Galloway man. " First, then, 
they winna land owcr there because the euri wad ding 
their bit boatiea to flinders; secondly, they canna mairch 
a<;roBB, because they couldna get througli the woods; and, 
thirdly, they winna be able to set their course to the lale. 
We're hidden in the eecrct places o' the sea, man — an' 
even the Almichty Mimsel' wad hae a sair job to lay Hia 



Will Bowman bad been lying quietly listening. He 
had stopped his boring as soon as the men began to talk. 
But now he heard from above another voice which 
stopped the discussion, and answered Job Bone with 
dramatic appropriateness. 

"Sail, hoi" cried the lookout from the eroBstreea of 
the Corramanlee with startling suddenness. 

Will Bowman heard the men hound up to the deck 
with quick impulsive leaps. He could distinguish the j 
dang of their tools as they dropped tliem on the plank- 
ing. He rose and followed with great quietness, shoul- 
dering his straw sack of tools as if he had just finished hia J 
job. 

He found everything in confusion on board. Men | 
were clambering up the shrouds and getting to the high- 
est po-ints of the masts which could he reached, in order 
to obtain the better view. 

" How many may there be o' them? " cried Dick Okell 
to Job Bone, who had obtained a higher post of observa- 
tion. 

" There's three o' them — big boats and pilin' up faet 
wi' the trade wind! " cried Job. 

"Faith! " returned Okell, "yo' might 'a been wrong, 
nwd brid, but I wur noan in sich a hangraent o' a hnrry 
to han it proved I" 

Signals were being freely exchanged with the shore, 
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md. in Q few minutea Captain Stansfield and Saul Hark 

came on board with the full crew of the Corramantee. 

' Saul at oiicQ noticed Will Bowman, and ordered him 

I whore. But my father said, "Let the lad stay till wg 

1 have brought tlie ship as near the entrance of the repf 

« is safe. Then he can go ashore in tlie last boat." 

And as nobody questioned his ordeTB.so it was arranged. 
Whereupon who more helpful than Will P— At the get- 
ting up of the anchor, at the towing of the Corramantee 
by her boats, Will was aa one of themselves, while all 
r the time he had his ears open to the free and excited talk 
I that went on about them. He heard that their chief 
r enemy was a certain Captain Keys, who had been 
p-irounded on one occasion in a duel at the Dry Tortugas 
liby Captain Stansfield, and had sworn revenge. Captain 
P ^ys, as they phrased it, liad " played booty,'" and in 
[ some way had arranged matters with the Colonial Gov- 
l»«Timenta so that he was under protection of authority, 
f fcough as rank a pirate as ever steered a keel through the 
[ Spanifih Main. 

Hia poBition gave him a great ascendency over the 

Jother buccaneers, and so when the Coivamaniee captured 

me of the ships of his " tail " he had sworn revenge. 

a was not the abghtest doubt that the three vossels 

1 the oIEng were those commanded by Captain Keys, 

1 that he had come to avenge the taking of our late 

Pfoize. 

Nothing was now heard save anathemas upon one who, 
rimving himself been a Brother of the Coast, had been 
Jtipilty of discovering a refuge isle to the enemy, and even 
Tfii taking service under Government. If the vessels had 
Vbeen His Majesty's ships of the line, all would have been 
itefair. That was their business: hut to be attacked by 
Iftptain Keys was quite a ditferent matter. 
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Will Bowman came asliore about four in the afternoon. 
By this time tlie Corramaniee was stripped for fighting, 
and the guns were trained on the narrows of the passage, 
which were within easy range. Captain Stansfield had 
resolved to let the ships come on without opposition till 
they were well within the grasp of the reefs, knowing 
that there was no turning about among these intricate 
channels and dangerous knife-edges of sunken reef. , 

But the enemy's ships, whieh were now close in to the 
island, had evidently no intention of coming further at 
present, but contented them with firing a shot from the 
flagship at the CorramanteB, which, however, fell far | 
short, skipping among the outer reef bars like a flat stone ' 
jerked edgewise from the hand. 

Of this direct challenge Captain Stansfield took no 
notice, but grimly awaited the development of the attack 
upon his stronghold. 

When Will came on shore he found Yellow Jack and 
his mother waiting for him in great excitement. The 
time had come, Eborra declared. Never would there be 
a better chance. All the buccaneers were busy, and the 
attack upon the island would keep them on the alert for 
several days. For it was certain that so large a force 
would not abandon its purpose without making an at- 
tempt in some quarter. 

Anna and I were, of course, ready for anything. But 
my mother was more difficult. Will Bowman departed 
to break the news to her, and before he went he asked me 
if I thought he might say that Umphray Spurway would 
assuredly be fitting out a ship to seek for us in the 
plantations, and that we would be sure to meet him 
there. 

As the matter was urgent, and a lie in a good canse 
has, after all, something to say for itself, I thought that 
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he might. Besides, it was not exactly a lie, for there 
was no doubt that tjmphray Spurway would most cer- 
tainly do what he could to find us. 

So Will Bowman departed, and after an absence of 
more than an hour returned with the joyful intelligence 
that my mother would come with ua gladly, provided that 
she was not required to sit beside the witch-woman who 
reminded her so strongly of Goody Griaby, the witch- 
woman of Great Marlow. This Will had promised read- 
ily enough, for we thought that we could stow away the 
light weight of the old negro woman in the bows without 
altering the trim too much. 

Bat as a more imminent peril Will reported that the 

guards were still set over my mother's house, being two 

liberty men who had not gone aboard with the crew of 

' the Corramaniee, having been slightly wounded in the 

I last encounter. This was a difficulty indeed: for my 

mother, being delicate of body and timid of spirit, could 

not make a dart for it, as any of the rest of us might 

i have done. Besides, she was liable at any moment to 

I stop short for the purpose of explaining to us why she 

could not go any faster, and in her English fashion to 

ask our pardon for it — which, though pretty enough to 

hear, would prove exceedingly fatal to our project. 

But at this moment a plan came into my head which 
I mentioned to Will and Anna, who thought that it 
might be worked. This was, to keep Anna out in the 
woods, and to dress my motlier in Anna's hooded mantle, 
■ in which she had often descended from the window at 
night to wander the beach with me. The sentinels were 
quite aecnstomed to this. Indeed, it had become a jest 
among them, and they had enough of good humour to 
keep the matter carefully from our respective fathers — 
I Vrho, though hardly straitlaced in their own conduct, 
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might not have ehown the same leniency towards the 
eeoapadea of their children. 

My mother was of about the same height as Anna, and 
if she could he kept from speech might very well pass 
for her. So with this plan to rehearse. Will went back 
into the pleasant and quiet room where my mother sat 
calmly at her knitting. At first she would not listen to 
a word. 

Whatl Would she put on a child's cap and cloak? 
She might he in danger, but, thank God I she had gar- 
mentfi of her own, which she could wear without being 
beholden to any. Besides, what would she wear after- 
wards? If, as he said, they should meet anyone who knew 
her in the plantations — it was not Anna Mark's cap and 
cloak that she would care to appear in. The shame would 
cause iier to sink into the ground 1 

But Will reassured her by offering to smuggle 
anything she wished out for her. She went joyfully to 
make the bundle ready. It proved to he almost a boat- 
load of itself, and she was with difficulty advised to sb- 
strict herself to a cloak with a serviceable hood, a warm 
under-kirtle, and a slight muslin gown. These she 
selected from the vast store of women's elothea which 
Captain Stansfield had put at her disposal. Anna's sole 
baggage was a store of white kerchiefs. 

It was curious how little thought my mother gave her- 
self about some matters. But then she had always ex- 
pected to be provided for, and took every gift as her due, 
having been an only cMld and (save in the matter of 
marriage) allowed her own way all her life. As for Anna 
Mark, she would not have touched a single bonnet-string 
of the pirate's hoard with a pair of tongs. 



I 
I 



But I 



V mother, on the other hand, was proud and eai- i 
d indeed had spent a great deal of her time since 
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Tre came to the tie of rhe 'VTind? in pf-makins and en> 
bellisliiiig the Tarin ce which she f :Tind rv;ady for her 
use. I do not snpr-^se :r ever cr^>»ed her mind tc* ask 
who had worn the clothes before. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 



■ MY MOTHER 



So it was arranged, and to me the task of eloping with 1 
my own mother was committed. We waited till it was \ 
quite dark, and then, as was my custom, I began to hang ' 
ahout the house ae if on the look-out for Anna. I spoke 
to both of the men on guard, whom I knew well. To one 
of them I presented a large piece of tohacco, which I , 
asked him to divide with his knife and give a part of t' 
his companion. 

" tioin' a sweetheartin' to-night, young master?" h 
asked with a smile, after he had pouched the gift. 

" I shouldn't wonder," I replied, kicking the groond 
as if embarrassed. " What is it to you, if I am? " 

" Nothing to me," he laughed. " But what will the < 
dad Bay, if he sees you? Put a hall in you, most 
like. You'd better keep friends with old Dick and me, 
or we will split on you, that we willl " 

" You would not do that," I said. " Besides, I havfl ■ 
a father, as well as Anna; he may chance to prove as i 
useful to you as Saul Mark, any day! " 

"Aye," said tJie man, "and that's as true as truel The [ 
Captain always comes out a-top, whoever goes under. 
Well, go on with your courtin"; I'll shut my eyes. I'ye 
Bweethenrted in my day, I have. Take care of that fool 
Dick, thoiigh; he's ticklish in the temper is Dick, and 
pulls his trigger easy!" 

" Why not call him down to the hedge." I said, "aa if 
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'j,.to give him some of the tobacco? Ask for hie lantern 

to cut it by. YouTB has gone out, you know I " 

And having made sure by bribery and corruption of 

lone man, I opened his lantern and let the candle fall 

■ «n the dew-wet ground, where it instantly went out with 

L Qzz. 

The sentry swore profusely at the accident. " Insolent 
young dog! " he called me, with other worse names. 
Dick heard the noise at the farther end of the enclos- 
I ure, and shouted out to know what the matter was, 

" Hold your tongue and do what I say," I hade him 
I under my breath, " and you will soon not need to mount 
l.guard any more. I promise you that, as soon as my father 
I has settled with Captain Keys." 

And, indeed, it was easy enough to promise, and would 
I ■prove a fact, too, if we got my mother safe away. For 
there would be no more guard-mounting then. 

"I've dowsed my candle, Diek," returned my friend; 
" come about the bouBO and give me a hght from yours. 
I have some tobacco, too, if you would like a quidi " 

" I take that right friendly of you. I'm a-eoming," 
aaid Dick. 

As soon as I heard bim tramping down from the back 
of the house I slipped away into the shadow. 

"Seen anything o' that brat o' the Captain's?" 
growled Dick, as be directed the light of the lantern on 
his companion. 

" Nisi " said my man, succinctly. 
" He'll get a shot in his rear locker one of them nights, 
hanging about the house after that young wench o' 
,- Saul's! " 

" He's after no harm, Dick," returned my friend; 
"didst never go after the girls thysel', Dick, when thou 
I waat young?" 
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"Aye, that were just the tiouhle," said Dick; "I 
went onst too often. But why should he have a maid 
as white as a lily when his betters have to put up with 
doxies as black as the pot?" 

" Come, lad. They he al! alike in the dark! " said the 
more easy- tempered sentry, "and thy old Dinah ia a 
good soi-t. Aye, it would go hard wi' thee to part wi' her." 

I left them talking, and was at the window in another 
moment. I dared not call "Mother," lest the sentries 
should hear; and I durst not say " Anna," as for appear- 
ance sake I ought, because I was certain my mother 
would not answer to that name. So being in a strait 
I whistled a low catch, and in a moment my mother 
was at the window. 

I had her in my arms in another instant, and she felt 
no heavier than a partridge, so small and light a thing 
she was, 

"Come," I whispered; ''please do not speak a word. 
We will soon be in safetj'." 

I could hear my man at the other side talking in a loud 
tone to conceal our movements, for he and his mate were 
so near he must have heard the window open. 

" I think I see a light down on the shore," he said; 
" Dick, jump over the hedge and see if you can place it! 
Perhaps 'tie Captain's gig coming back with news! " 

I heard Dick scrajnble over the prickly-pears with an 
oath, as he jnggcd himself even as I had done the night 
Jim Perabury ceased from troubling. My man, being 
after all faithful in his heart, flashed a lantern at lis 
furtively behind Dick's Iwick. The light dwelt a mo- 
ment on Anna's hood and grey cloak, and then was shut 
off again. The sentry was perfectly satisfied. T was 
carrying my mother in my arms, whereat, 1 doubt not. 
r in courtship chuckled. 
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I hurried my burden into the bush, where Will and 
Anna already were waitiiig. Wo found Yeliow Jack 
and his inother outside the settlement. And so, still 
more than half supporting my mother in my arms, and 
with Anna carrying a bundle and assisting as best she 
could, wo set off in the direction of the Jolly-boat. 

It was lucky that the shore road was not a difficult one; 
at least, in coiuparison with that through the High 
Woods. But in passing through the great downthrow 
of boulders and fallen cliff the black lit a candle, which 
he carried in a kind of natural dark-lantern called a pot- 
lid plant. 

It was with a sense of relief that we found ourselves at 
long and last in the little sheltered bay. The jolly-boat 
rocked gently beside its pier, in a dim kind of phos- 
phorescence like moonlight seen through frosty glass. 
The mast was in its place, the sail ready for setting, but 
not a breath of wind blew. 

I could have held the candle in my hand unprotected 
by any lantern, so still and breathless was the night. 
There was not a sound to be heard, except that a bird 
with a clear, short song like that of a Scottish robin 
trilled at intervals away out in the woods, and from the 
short grass a late cicada answered shrilly. 

We placed my mother carefuUy in tlie stern, with Will 
Bowman beside her to steer, whUe in the bow Yellow 
Jack stood up to con the boat through the difficult paa- 
sages. Anna and I were to pull or back-water as we 
were bidden. We made for the entrance of the little 
harbour, and as soon as we escaped out of the loom of 
the land it grew a little brighter around us, so that we 
could see the reefs black on cither side. We were puzzled, 
liowevcr. hy a muffled hum, which was not the surf on the 
beaeh, but which carried a suspicion of something mya- 
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tenons and Immaa in it. People seemed to be whispering 
all about ua. 

But gradually we made our way into opener water, 
Eborra dipping hia oar softly and alternately like a pad- 
dle on either side the bow. Anna and I rowed as he 
signed to us, and in this faehion we drifted rather than 
moved towards the outer sea. So far all had been 
favourable, and we kept well to the left, so that, 
as soon as we rounded the point, we should be out of 
sight even of the lookout on the topmasts of the Corro' 
mantee. 

When once we had made sure of that, we breathed more 
easily. For the dawn was beginning to break, and a 
lucent pear-shaped Eye of the Morning began to form on 
the horizon where the sun was to rise. 

" Surely the reefs extend a long distance out in thia 
direction?" whispered Will to YeUow Jack. 

The half-caste did not reply. He was gazing seawards 
with a fixed and horrified attention. 

The light now rapidly increased. The seeming reefs 
resolved themselves into nearly a score of heavily manned 
boats, which had been lying waiting, like ourselves, 
for the day-breaking. They were not more than half 
a mile from us. There was not a particle of wind to help 
us to escape them. They were a little longer in seeing 
us, for we were stOl within the dark shadow of the land; 
but we had not time to turn back before the sun rose. 
We were instantly spied, and with a unanimous yell 
the oars dipped into the water and the nearer boats 
dashed at us. 

"Captain Keys' pirates! We are lost!" I think the 
cry came with one accord from all within the jolly-boat. 
In escaping from one trap we had fallen into another 
far more terrible. For, they said, these freebooters gave 
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Sio quarter, aud even our " Corramantees " shuddered as 
F'Uiey spoke of their eruelties. 

The oars dropped from our hands. We were paralysed 
by the very iraposaibility of doing anything. The wind 
was dead stOl, and there was no time to set the sail even if 
it had blown lite all the Roaring Forties. For me, I 
could not even pray. 

Yet I ceased gazing at the approaching enemy who 
i were making their hoats surge through the water, in 
..order to watch the weird figure of the black Witch 
I "Woman standing with her hands outstretched over the 
f prow, as if invoking some demon of her own out of the 
I' oceas deeps. 

And even as I did so, at first slowly and mysteriously, 
\ and then faster and faster, the jolly-boat began to move 
I through the water. We sat dumb and silent, under- 
Latanding nothing of what was happening, while the 
pold hag gesticulated and laughed in triumph in the bow, 
[..now looking down into the sea, and anon straightening 
1 lierself up to shake her fist and wizened arm at the 
I jipproaching enemy. 

And thus began a chase as strange and terrible as any I 
Phave found written of in any book, since the rebellious 
' prophet was cast into the sea and the great fish sped 
I towards Nineveh with Jonah in its belly. 
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THE DEVIL-FIBH 



I, Philip Stanbfield the younger, have in my t 
been in many strange places, some of more instant and 
dreadful peril than that in which I found myself that 
tropic Slimmer morn, Kut there is notliing in al! my 
life which I think of hiilf so often or rememher so 
acutely. I will try in a word or two to picture it forth. 

We were still in a belt of shadow by the shore edge, 
winch, however, every moment grew Bmaller as the sun 
rose. Northward the sea basked, clear and cairn as a 
mirror to the horizon, save where about onr jolly-boat 
it dimpled, biihhled, and boiled, as with the unseen rush 
of a myriad of great unknown creatures nnderncath the 
water. We heard the dull resonance of a cannon-shot 
come over the sea, and a wave seemed to rush upon us out 
of the narrows of the channel which led to the anchorage 
of the Isle of the Winds. Anna Mark and I had already 
dropped our useless oars as the pirate boats convergect 
upon us. They were so near that we could see the naked J 
glistening backs of the men as they bent to their oaraj^ 
making the water foam from the bows. Wo could die* 
cern the bearded chins of Captain Keys' red-capped offi-J 
cers as, seated in the stem, they directed their boetfl 
upon us. 

In the first access of terror my mother had droppc 
limp and helpless into the bottom of the boat, murmur^ 
ing only "Did I not tell you? Would that you 1 
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listened to me! " Will Bowman was bending to lift her 
up. Lying at fidl k'ngth Eborra looked over the stern, 
watching with a strange eagerness the boiling awirl wliich 
^^K seethed around our boat. In the bows the witch-wife 
^^k.Btood erect, and laughed as she waved her hands like one 
^^Hi«%o in her cantrips can call up spirits from the vasty 
^^Bi^eep. 

^^H- '* Aft — aft! Go aft! " cried Eborra, suddenly. 
^^B Anna and I both obeyed without question, and in a, 
^^B:^oment more we had unshipped our oars and were seated 
^^Hiin the bottom of the boat at the feet of my mother and 

^^F The bows of the jolly-boat had been pulled almost to 
' the surface of the water, but our movement somewhat 

relieved the pressure. When we had lime to look about; 
we found that wo were now rushing due north, mth a 
white wing of spray curling up at either side of us, and 
leaving behind an undulating wake of creamy foam that 
Eftretched back apparently to the shore itself. 

"What is it?" T afked of Eborra, who still peered 
over the side downwards into the water with the same 
look of pride and alert curiosity. 

" Devil-fish ! " he answered, with a kind of impatience 
tthis voice, " a school of devil-fish — one has caught hold 
(i&f our anchor chain ! " 

" But this is rank witchcraft," I cried; " this is the 
lackest of black magic! " 
Eborra shrugged hia shoulders. 

" It ia my mother," he said, as if the explanation were 
Bfficient; " my mother and Obcali — Obcah always great 
IBagic! " 

Even as he spoke we were forging rapidly ahead, keep- 

ag the middle of the water-lane between the mangrove 

I'ltiicketB on the shore edge and the approaching line of 
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our enemieB. These all at once stopped their towing, 1 
when they saw us moving through the water without 
sails or oare, for the fear of witchcraft was strong upon 
them. It was not indeed until we were almost out of 
range that they r-covered themselves, and sent a volley J 
after us, which whijiped the water astern in white Bpirta, i 
but did us no damage whatever. 

I glanced cautiously over the side of the boat, follow- 
ing the direction of Eborra's eyes, and there, not three 
fathoms beneath the keel, I saw a huge shadowy shape — 
a whitish rounded snout which vanished into the filtered ] 
haze of light ahead, and great bat-!ike wings that undu- i 
lated and flapped on either side and extended far out I 
into the sea, I could just catch a glimpse of a simUar I 
monster rushing along on my left, keeping touch with I 
that which was dragging our boat, as soldiers do on a 1 
Place of Arms. But already our pursuers had had , 
enough. 

We could see the leading boats of Captain Keys' ileet 
swerve and turn about as on a pivot so soon as the 
wave caused by the passage of these huge sea-creaturee 
heaved them from stem to stern, and the seethe of the 
bubbles broke milky all about their oar-blades. To them 
the thing was even more mysterious than to us. For none 
of them knew what impelled us forward, or that a school 
of " devil-fish," frightened probably by guns and rockets 
fired by the Corramantee, had, according to their custom 
when alarmed, rushed seaward in a body with sufficient 
fury to raise a wave almost like the " bore " of a. tidal 
estuary. 

One of these had caught the anchor chain of oar boat 
in the pair of horny arms which grow from its snout. 
This great aea-beaet was now rushing northward with " 
US. What Eborra's mother had to do with the matter, 
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whether the whole was simply an accident, I have 
lever yet wholly made out. 

During my later and longer sojourn in these lands I 

iftve seen many of these creatures, though perhaps none 

aite so large as that which now sped seaward with us 

nt of the grasp of our enemies. The " devil-fish " 

' of these Western seas is simply a great ray or skate, as 

large in spread of wing as the weaving-room at Umphray 

Spurway's, and of such a fierce and sullen temper that 

what thing soever they seize that they will hold to till 

K4ihey are torn to pieces. But to my tale. 

I As the last ineffectual shots from the muskets of our 

. enemies whipped the water behind, the black witch 

woman turned her about in the bows, and in a strange 

guttural language railed upon and cursed our pursuers. 

For by her fierce gestures this is clearly what she was 

doing, though not a word could I understand. 

We were now far enough out to include in our view 
the three ships which had come to attack the Isle of the 
Winds and also the tall masts of the solitary Corramantee 
guarding the inner reef passages. The boats had appar- 
ently given up the attack for that morning, after their 
fruitless chase of us, and were now beginning to make 
their way back to the ships. Signals fluttered from the 
topmasts of the flagship, and we saw the white smoke 
. Bpout from her side as a gun was fired by Captain Keys in 
ftoken of recall. 

In half an hour we were safe from all pursuit so far 
1 the pirate boats were concerned. The Isle of the 
s itself was sinking slowly into the sea as we re- 
Sded, In two hours we saw only the High Woods stand 
p darkly against the sky. By mid-afternoon even these 
Ifid grown grey and indefinite in the heat haze. But 
"1 the great fish which had clasped our anchor chain 
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laslied and threshed its way turbulently onward througli j 
the water, gleaming beneath the boat in flashes of iitful I 
phoBphorescence as the light began to fade. This \ 
"" devil-fish " {or monstrous ray, as I now know the f 
to have been) must have measured at least forty or fifty - 
feet across. Far out on either hand wc eould catch 
anon a gleam of chilly white, as the under side turned 
half over, anon a glimpse of a huge fiat head. In front \ 
seen over the bows of the boat, stalked eyes glared at u 
throogh the creamy green of tiie backward-rushing ] 
water, with the devilish suspicion of a sneer. Looking 
behind, between my mother and Will, Anna and I could 
discern a long serpentine tail, twining and thrusting its 
way through the still water. 

My mother, to whom it was not much more strange that 
the boat should move of itself than that it should move at 
all, was not greatly frightened. Indeed, not nearly so 
much as she would have been had she discovered a mouse 
in her bedroom. Will Bowman arranged some cloaks for 
her in the bottom of the boat. On these she lay down, 
willing enough to be carried away from the Isle of the 
Winds, and yet somewhat regretting the quiet of the par- 
lour, the impracticahtUty of her afternoon siesta, and 
most of all the fact that in her haste she had forgotten to 
bring her knitting-needles. 

The night fell upon us shortly — a tropic night, bril- 
liant with stars overhead, the water ijuiet all about, save 
where it bubbled and heaved with the tumultuous pas- 
sage of the mighty sea beasts. The air was mild and soft 
—as we say in Scotland, " lown-warm." By this time I 
had overcome the first great terror which had taken pOB- 
spssion of me when I saw the terrible devil-fish threshing 
and wallowing beneath us, carrying the boat none of UB 
knew whither. Anna showed no terror st all, save t 
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much as might have been evinced by a tighter clasp upon 

my arm. Aa for Will Bowman, he said nothing; but 

steered as best he might with an oar, though it was little 

I he could do to change or modify the direction of the 

I fltrange charger on whose back (or at least above it) we 

e riding. 

" When will it let go? " I asked Ehorra, as I saw the 
t-one-armed lad come gliding back from the boat's stem, 
f where hie mother lay crouched, prone like a toad, with 
only her head over the boat's edge, watching the devil- 
fish waving like a fiery banner beneath. She was 
mumbling something in her barbarous jargon. Indeed, 
the only sounds which broke the stillncas were the back- 
I ward rush of our wake and the monotonous, insistent 
f ■sputter of the witch's incantations. 

"Jack," I whispered again, more anxiously (for ap- 
l- Jperently he had not heard me), " will it ever let go? " 

But the negro seemed more careful to approve his 
I .^gnity than to set my mind at rest. 

"Here I am no more Yellow Jack," he answered 
jtriiapply. " I am Ehorra, of the blood of kings! " 

" Well then, Eborra," said I, willing enough to hu- 
Janour him, "will the beast ever let go? Can we not 
ight it somehow? Are we not being carried out to sea, 
F^here we may all perish of hunger and thirst? " 

" In the morning, about the time of the false dawn, 
f he will let us go," Eborra answered, witliout looking 
r.«t me, like one who gives superfluous information to a 
\ '.^uhleaome child. 

"We are running due north," said Will Bowman, as 
l,4»e looked upwards. He had learned from Umphray 
■•fipuTway something of the stars. 

By this time my mother was asleep, and even Anna, 
"tcr drowsing once or twice, allowed her head to drop 
20 305 
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down on my shoulder, where I drew my cloak about her, ■ 
and was well content to let her rest. For mc I had do 
thought or desire of sluniber. That which was happen- 
ing about me was too strange and entrancing. It is curi- 
ous that one naturally so tiinorsome as I, should yet be i 
able to pass outwardly unshamed through so many and 
BO various perils. Perhaps it was hecause I had in me J 
Bomethiug of my father as well as the heritage of my J 
mother's weaker nature. 

This is the way it ever was with me. If I were told of J 
a peril beforehand, I would tremble al! over and 1 
utterly unmanned. But when one arrived, as it were, lbV 
the way of huainesB, or sprang out upon me suddenly (as 
from a trap the tongue of which is touched), why, then a 
kind of cold indiiferenee took hold of me. I had been i 
lucky before, I said to myself. So would I he again, i 
This passed gradually into a feeling entirely rejoiceful, 
almost triumphant, especially when I had Anna Mark ' 
in my company. For, indeed, her presence and the need d 
of protecting her (not always very evident) steadied n 
like a draught of strong wine. 

Now I lay watching the stars and listening to the ruBt 
ing of our boat through the water. By moving slightljnl 
I could let Anna rest more easily on my shoulder, and at I 
the same time watch the great iish darting tirelessly I 
along underneath us. The jolly-boat did not always ad- 
vance at the same speed or even in the same direction. 
And it may have been imagination or reality, but tme ] 
it is — that whenever Eborra's mother, crouched prone h 
the stem like an infernal figurehead carved in densest I 
ebony, thrust out a hand to right or left, I seemed to a 
the great devil-fish swerve from its course, like a horac ' 
that answers the bridle. 

And at this n shiver ran through all my bones, and ' 
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even Anna, lying warm and soft against mj shoulder, 
could hardly bring back the heat to my heart. 

So all through the night we swept on and on. The 
water about us swayed and slept as it had been a child's 
cradle hooded by a vault of stars. We were no more the 
centre of a whole school of the demon-fish. The rest 
had long ago stayed their course or turned aside. But 
this one, devil -possessed or compelled by some dour 
resolution of its own nature, rushed onward tirelessly. 
Now it slackened a little, and anon started forward again 
with a sudden tightening jerk, which brought the heart 
into the mouth, as with a plunging surge the bows of the 
jolly-boat were pulled well-nigh underneath the water. 
I might have thought that Win_Bowman also slept, 
had it not been for the occasi^jual dip of his steering-oar, 
which, however, for the most part he let trail behind 
him, useless as a duck's broken wing, 

" It is nigh to the hour of the zombis! " said Eborra 
behind me, speaking in a whisper with his lips close to 
nay ear. 

" And what are the zomhisf " I asked him softly, with- 
out moving, for I could not alter my position for fear of 
irbing Anna, 
" They are the spirits of the dead," he answered sol- 
oly. " They come when my mother calls them. It is 
iey who have entered into the devil-fish; soon they will 
You shall see!" 
So in a kind of quivering awe, which may have been 
rtly the effect of the chill of the night and partly the 
lifind caused by our rapid transit, I waited. The speed 
'I our boat seemed to grow greater. I could see the two 
inooth wing-like jets of water from our bows stand up 
Ejux inches at least above the planking. We had assuredly 
1 gone to the bottom had our jolly-boat been of the 
307 
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ordinarj sort. But she was exceedingly broad in tlu 
beam, and elied tlie waves freely to either side of hei 
most like a b)ull-l)0wed sea-eoal barque from Neweaa 
plunging round the Kore with the wind stiff at 1 

I knew not what I expected to see, hut at all evei 
I was ready for any spectral manifestation. Yet i 
zombis delayed, A strange unnatural light, chasgi 
from pale green to livid red, rose out of the sea ahead g 
UB. We heard a roaring behind us, like a mighty win 
among the trees of the forest, whereat Anna awoke wM 
& start of fear and looked up in my face, crying, " '"' 
isit, PhOip? What is it?" 

"Look! look!" answered Eborra, pointing behind « 
— as it were, over Will Bowman's shoulder. The etai^ 
twinkling many-coloured through the dewy tropic nighj 
were blotted out by a dark, jjcaked shape that advaoi 
rapidly upon us, pushing a black cloud upward to t 
zenith. An uneasy wind awoke and blew in furioi 
sudden- ceasing gust* this way and that. Yet still i 
aped on and the dark mass pursued us. 

"It la a waterspout! God help nsl" groaned Wij 
Bowman, pulling the hood further over ray mothe^ 
head that she might not see. 

" Do not fear," answered Eborra; " it also is Obeahl " 

Even as lie spoke the dark maas appeared suddenly t 
divide and to pass on either hand of us. Then for the fi 
time I perceived that as it went the sea ridged itaolf a 
wards in its path and then sank again hke a wJiipped dos 
The old witch woman had risen to her feet now,and bi 
as she had done at the first blotting-out of that stram 
changeful hand of light to the north. The jolly-bof 
lay, as it were, in an eyot of oily black water, while a 
around were roaring floods and fickle tormented water. 

The twin dark ehajies swept past ae swiftly aa if ^ 
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Iiad been standing Etill. All was whirling vapour about 
them, and they looked most like a pair of gigantic honr- 
glassee spinning like a boy's top about to fall. And aa 
they had divided behind us, m the waterspouts (if in- 
deed such they were, and not demons of the deep raised 
aa the witch of Endor raised Samuel out of the abyss) 
began to approach each other ahead of us. It seemed 
as if we must rush upon them to our destruction. 

Then Eborra also stood up, and with his face all shin- 
ing with the ruddy light out of the north he too held up 
hia arms. I could see the iron hook sharp and black 
against the bright sky. 

" Hear ua, great Voodoo, chief sunbe of the world," he 
cried; " hear ua, spirit of power! We are thy priests, thy 
papihi! Let the spirits of the dead return to their 
place! " 

Then snddenly with a flare that blinded us the levin 
bolt leapt from cloud to cloud. The thunderclap deaf- 
ened our ears. The black hour-glasses sank down as by 
magic. And out of a hea\'ing sea of milk, curdled on the 
top with winking foambells, there seemed to rise strange 
shapes that floated upward and hovered and vanished. 
Bat-like they were, and yet curiously human in sugges- 
tion. We watched them open-mouthed. 

" They are but mist or spray from the falling of the 
waterspouts! " murmured Will Bowman, spealdng as if 
to reassure himself. For so the Englishman had 
taught him to regard ghostly things. But even I knew 
better. 

"We thank thee, Voodoo! Great and worthy shall 
thy sacrifice hel " cried Eborra, still standing up, erect 
aa a &pear stuck in the ground, though the boat waa now 
heaving over the suddenly raised waves of the milky sea. 

Then Eborra turned to Will Bowman. 
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" Steer/^ he said, imperiously, as if he had been the 
master of us all; " keep her head to the north! ^^ 

I looked over the side. The boat was no more rushing 
along with the double jet of spray whimpering from her 
bows. She lay heaving idly on the creaming sea of curd, 
and trembling a little all over like a horse which has run 
a hard race. 

" The devil-fish is gone! ^^ I cried joyfully. 

" The spirits have departed upwards, and the beast is 
gone to his own place! ^' answered Eborra. 

I looked again at the witch woman. She had bent 
herself over the verge and was now pulling in, hand over 
hand, the anchor chain she had let down in the morning 
when we were pursued by the pirates' boats. 

And as she hauled in the dripping slack she laughed — 
a laugh hard and metallic as the rattling of the links 
which fell from her hand into the bottom of the boat. 
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CHAPTER XXXYm 



THE CHAIN GANG 



When the true morning broke we saw before us the 
end of our sea adventure. Directly in front the blue and 
purple mountain ranges of a continent or great island 
roee out of the ocean. To east and west the shore-line 
extended, edged with an endless line of surf, save only 
where some cavern bit a hole in the white sea roller, and 
sent forth in token of victory a noise like the lowest notes 
of a trumpet. 

The Bun shone on a pallid company when he set his fiery 

forehead above the ocean. Only my mother was at all 

like herself. She awoke later than the rest of us, having 

slept soundly through the night. She sat up, blushing 

like a girl to find herself in the presence of bo many, and 

, ae by instinct her hands went upward to her hair. I 

llink she conceived that its braids might have been dis- 

»dered by the hood of the cloak in which it had been 

sBtled. 

"I crave your pardons," she said gently; "are we 
arly home? " 

' I know not whether she had a vision of Great Marlow 
Pftiid the pleasant woods of Cliveden over against it, or 
^jtrfiether she thought of our little whitewashed house 
Tat the quay comer of Ahereairn. Most likely, however, 
^e was only dazed with sleep and uncertain what she 
rwid, speaking at random with being so suddenly awak- 
Ified. 
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Will Bowman helped her up to a seat beside him, 
where she could feel the soft fanning hreath of the trade 
wind. 

"We are near land! " he answered; "the peril of the ■ 
night is quite passed away! " 

" What peril? " she asked with surprise. For, indeed, 
she knew of none. 

"The devil-fish is gone," he said qaietiy; "you are 
quite safe." 

" I am hungry," she answered, speaking more thain 
ever like a child. 

And I tliink her words reminded all of us that it v 
many hours since we had touched sustenanee of any kind, J 

Then it was that Eborra became again the man h» i 
had been aforetime— quick, silent, and serviceable. Be I 
was here and there with dried meat (which be shaved 1 
thin with iiia knife), rye bread, and the milk of the cocoa- , 
nut served in half of its own shell. Eborra had waited I 
on everyone before be would consent to bite a enist hint*! 
self. 

As for the witch-wife, she lay in a seeming trance ia 
the bows of the boat, her head on a small coil of Pop« 
and the end of the chain, all chafed and polished, simm 
clasped in her hand. 

Suddenly my mother paused, with a bit of bread half-' 
way to her lips. 

" We have not said a blessing! " she cried, " and aftecjl 
what we have gone through! Shame on you, Pllilip,rr 
Say a grace at once! " 

But being taken at a abort and having a great chunk otfl 
htcan (or dried West India meat) between my jawB, I*^ 
could think on nothing except the beginning of th^ ( 
Lord's Prayer, and I knew well that would not se: 
So I only choked, and was silent. At the same tioW'j 
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SFill Bowmaa had great trouble with his steering-oar, 
ning him about and looking over the stern of the 

Kit. 

Think shame of you alJ," my mother cried, shaking 
one slender forefinger at us'; " you are not thankful to a 
meroifu] Providence. I will e'en say the blessing my- 
#elfl" 

I And with that she bowed her head and did bo. 
I Eborra, with a curious look on hia face, uncovered him 
of his broad- brimmed palmetto hat, and we (that is, Will 
and I) awkwardly enough followed his example. 

Then, with a reproving stare round at us all, my 
mother went on with her breakfast, only complaining a 
little of the taste of the water, which, as I have said, had 
been put fresh from the spring upon the Isle of the 
Winds into the two foreign liqueur casks we had stolen 
from the beach. 

Then after this we fell to our oars, and made good 
progress towards the land. The water still heaved after 
the storm of the night, but the milky and curded appear- 
ance was clean gone. Only a slight cloudiness in the 
blue of the sea reminded us of the perUs we had passed. 

The coast lay before us very plain to be seen. It seemed 

if we must reach it in an hour. Yet it was late after- 
noon before we passed the islands which guarded the 
entrance to the harbour. Two great cliffs stood up on 
cither hand, bare and steep to the top, save for the strange 
growths, tufted and prickly, which clung to every ereviee 
and drooped from every crag. 

Each one of us expected to see a settlement within aa 
we glided through the opening, but when we rounded the 
last point none appeared. The bay was girt by the un- 
broken wall of the tropic forest. Wo bad loft behind na 
the rollers thundering ceaselessly on the outer cliffs. 
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Within tile narrows of the strait these still moved for-i 
ward with an oily motion, spreading gently into a fait 
shape as the harbour opuned itself out. 

As we entered this place and saw the free wind-blow 
Carib sea shut behind ub, a greater fear fell upon ota 
company than had possessed us when we were being 
towed we knew not whither by tJie devil-fish. 

A strange silence brooded all about us. Thq drmoJ 
ming of the breakers upon the reefs dulled itself 
into a far-away sough. There was not a breath of aii 
It was a relief when a huge humble-bee, six times thsS 
size of those about New Milns, blundered into the boats 
and then clumsily blundered out again, booming awayS 
tin dismayed and lusty, towards the green forest wall. 

We looked about for some landing-place, hut for t 
while saw none. Everywhere a tangle of roots and leave% I 
creepers and twining vines grew riotously down to th&A 
edge of the water. The waves hissed and sucked among j~ 
the slimy mangrove stilts, upon which in hideous array.J 
sat thousands of horrid vultures, motionless, as if thej' 
too were part of inanimate Nature. 

Such was my mother's horror of these foul birdi 
which sat with drooping wings in strained attitudes uponH 
the green-slimed roots and bedropped rotting branches, il 
that nothing would do but we must pull out again and I 
follow the curves of the shore, seeking for another and | 
more cheerful landing-place. 

At last Eborra, who had gone to the stem of the jolly-a 
boat, pointed with his hook. 

" Enter there," he said; " a boat has passed that way J 
not long ago." 

The place, to our unaccustomed eyes, certainly did n 
look promising. It was merely a low broad ditch choked 
with green vegetation. Grey mud-banks sloped dow; 
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I to the water's edge, and there was a smell of rotting 
I. leaves everywhere about. 

" That is fresh water! " said Ehorra. 

And soon we were pushing our way. Will Bownian and 

1, through the rustling leaves of the water-lilies, which, 

all twitching with life, pulled as eagerly away from us. 

Several times the boat was brought completely to a 

I standstill, but Eborra leaned over and detached us 

I with his hook. In a quarter of an hour we were free, 

I emerging into a clear amber-coloured creek bordered 

I by solemn aisles of cypress trees. 

Suddenly Anna Mark gripped my arm with one hand 
I and pointed forward with the other. 

" Look! look! Philip; there is a man! " she whispered 
eagerly. 

I looked as I was bidden, and there, sure enough, 

I. at the end of a trodden path which ended in a little 

I landing-place, between tnfts of the plant known as 

[ " Spanish bayonets," stood a man as tall of stature 

and grey of beard as though he too had grown up 

along with the cypress trees and had acquired some 

of the grey moss which chugs like mist about their 

branches. 

Now in all my life I had never seen anything re- 
Bembling this man, yet instantly I knew him for a Popish 
monk. He was beyond the stature of ordinary men, 
bareheaded, and wrapped from head to foot in a long 
brown robe with a cord knotted loosely about his waist. 
Instinctively we turned the bow of the boat towards 
the place where the man stood, and, as we came near. Will 
hailed him in English. 
" Can we land here? " he asked. 
But the man made no reply, continuing to gaze fixedly 
' .at us as we advanced. 
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Then Eborra stood up and eaid something in a lan- 
guage Bweet and melancholy of sound, which I guessed 
to be Spanish. And at this the man slowly lifted his 
hand and pointed to a low bank, as ii to guide our boat 
thither. 

Eborra continued to speak as we approached, and soon 
we were alongside. Will leaped out first, and I helped 
my mother to land upon a small pier of shell-marble. 
She, however, was so cramped with long sitting still 
that she would have fallen if Will had not caught her 
in his arms. AVhereat very pleasantly she smiled and , 
thanked hira. 

The rest of us sprang out one after the other, but, 
before coming on shore himself, Eborra handed out hifl j 
mother up into my arms. 

I was astonished when I took hold of her. The old J 
woman seemed hardly heavier than a bird trussed for - 
the table. 

When I had set her down I looked round, and lot there 
was my mother on her knees before the priest or monk , 
or whatever he was, and hia hands were stretched out 
over her head. Which made me very unreasonably angry. 
For 1 might have remembered that my mother had few 
of ray religious advantages, having been brought up 
among Episcopians, who after all are little better than 
Papists. As for me, thank God, I would not kneel to any 
Pope or Papist living. 

Then the monk, still without speaking, watched us tie 
up the j'olly-boat, and motioning us with liia hand he 
turned him about and stalked np the path between the 
tall sentinel tufts of " Spanish bayonets." 

And now there wafted across us the sound of a pleas- 
ant thing^the ringing of bells far away in the silence 
of the wood. And it came to our ears sweetly and sol- 
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tanly, like the first Psalm sung in the kirk on a Bummer 
Baerament morn. 

We followed our guide in order. First went Will and 
my mother — Will supporting her with one arm and fend- 
ing off from her with watchful eye and ready hand the 
prickiy plants wiiioh flouriahod on either side the way. 

II followed next with Anna. Then came Eborra and his 
mother. 
Ab we proceeded, the sound of bells grew louder and 
somewhat less mellow. Then after a quarter of an hour 
■re began to airiye. First there appeared a wide clearing 
in the forest. Bearded pines and cypresses had been 
felled, and instead of thera young live-oaks whispered in 
Jriendly fashion, like companions who take each other's 
arms to tell their secrets. 
Across this open glade we marched straight upon a 
stretch of lofty wall, lichened like the trees, and already 
weather-worn and ancient. This barrier was flanked 
with towers, in which the mouths of cannon made little 
black O's full of purpoaefulnesa. Then came a low door, 
but our guide did not open it. Instead he turned to the 
left and skirted the long featureless boundary wall, in 
which there appeared only here and there a emcifis or a 
' little shrine of the Virgin, gay with fresh paint and 

gilding. 

At the first break in the wall we turned to the right, 
passed through a sort of stockade, and found ourselves 
in a street crowded with small wooden booths and 
. tinkling with the ring of hammers upon anvils. 

Our guide strode on, and we followed. But we had 

^:itot gone far when a cr}' went np. and we began to hear 

^e tread of feet hurrying towiirda us from every direc- 

L, and to see many people running and crying to each 

er. Some of these were casting off blacksmiths' 
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aprons, that they might run the faster. Some (these 
were women with dusky faces) shrilly bade their men. 
folk wait for them till thej could come — or so at least 
I interpreted their querulous shoutings. 

By this time we had become the centre of a throng of 
quaint dresses, whose wearers pushed and strove and 
elbowed about us. But our guide swept his staff to right 
and left, smiting them with the soundest of thwacks. 
Whereupon they fell hastily back, one treading on the 
toes of another. 

Presently we stopped before a gate, or midway be- 
tween two gates facing each other at the distance of 
rather more than a hundred yards. Our gnide turned to 
that on the left hand, and we followed him. 

He lifted a knocker shaped Uke a cmciJis and knocked 
loudly. A wicket opened in the little door at the aide 
of the larger gate, and a face looked through — a face 
which might have been that of a marble knight upon a 
tomb, so strong and purposeful it seemed. For the 
brow was hidden in a white napkin, as though bound 
up for the grave, and from the dead pallor of the 
skin large dark eyes looked forth mournfully and hope- 
lessly. 

The monk said something ta a low tone, and etooA 
aside to let the guardian of the portal see us. Then the 
little wicket shut to again, and behind us we heard the 
buzzing murmur of the crowd and the sOent breathing of 
many folk. 

We stood there for what seemed a long space, the wes- 
tering sun throwing our shadows tall and black on the 
blazing whiteness of the wall. 

Then the little window was again opened, and this 
time another face was seen; also a pale face, and en- 
WTHpped with the same mournful swaddlinga. But the 
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rfeattirea were more delicate, and a certain quick frailtj 
' of temper liad thinned the nostrile and drawn furrows 
I BcroBB the brow. Our guide bent courteously and began 
to apeak. Then there ensued between them a long whis- 
pered colloquy. When this was finished, the monk turned 
to us and said aoraething in Spaniah which I did not 
tmderstand. 

" We are to retire, you and I and he," Eborra trana- 
j lateB briefly, pointing last at Will Bowman. 

With much regret, and because we are helpless among 
I so many, 1 let Anna go from my aide, and left the three 
f women atanding together. The monk himself also 
I stepped back, with a bow low as a reverence before an 
( altar. 

Then I heard the pallid woman behind the grating 

\ begin to apeak in a quiet and pleasant voice, and Eborra's 

I mother muttering replies in Spanish, But the words 

vere inaudible to me, even had I xmderstood the lan- 

fuage. 

Then the door opened, and first the old witch woman 

[ entered, then my mother — who was so dear to me — and 

* lastly, Anna. 

As the door shut upon the three I started forward, as 
I if to go in too, but Eborra laid his hand upon my arm, and 
' the monk motioned us impatiently to follow him. He 
I turned into the gateway to the right, uttered a word 
' through a barred wicket, and in a moment more we 
lound ourselves within the great walled enclosure of the 
I monastery of San Juan de Brozas. 

And to a Northern boy the wonder of it — the hourly 
[ Rowing Burprisel I saw scores upon scores of brown- 
1 clad monks moving here and there, their dismal array 
► laced and beaded witJi black-robed priests, white aco- 
L.|ytfiB, and boya wearing purple undervesta of silk, Curi- 
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ously enough, I thought first of what Mr. John Bell 
would say to a sight like this. 

This monastery of Saint John of Brozas was bnilt 
throughout of a stone like coral — hard, white, and a 
little crumhly; its form a great oblong. At one end, 
that opposite to where we had eatered, rose the church. 
Tlie rest of the onelosure was galleried and arcaded about." 
Shade trees sprang everywhere. Fountains spouted and 
plashed. Little atreama wore crossed hy bridges small 
HB a child's toy. The white walls were so aglow with the 
airy scarlet of creeper, so crowded with close-ranked 
geranium that it seemed as if many cardinals' robes had 
been hung out to dry. Beyond the palmettos in the 
square, through whose leaves we caught the glint of 
metal, they were building Bomething huge and white. I 
could see a long string of men carrying mortar in wooden 
lioxes on their sboiddere. The fierce sun sparkled upon 
something that connected the files and swung in mid-air 
between them, wliile to our care came the faint tinkle of 
metal. The men were chained together. 

At that moment from tlio gable of the church (a bee- 
hive-like prominenro of which formed the belfry) a bell 
began to ring, and we heard the low chant, the words of 

which seemed to begin with " Orapro nobis I Ora " 

And I recalled enough of my Latin to know that that 
meant " Pray for us! " 

Still we followed our guide, passing close by the chain 
gang. We now saw that the men were guarded by 
swarthy musketeers, each with a gun over liis shoulder 
and a sword girt by his side. Gigantic negroes, armed 
with whips, stalked along the ranks with the dignity of 
Neros cut in ebony. 

Will Bowman had fallen a little behind with Eborra, 
so I hastened to place myself beside the monk who had 
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brought us thither. The hymn had put it into my h 
that I would try him with some of ray scanty Latin. 

" Who «re these men? " was what I tried to Bay. 

He stopped in an astonishment as great as if hia ass 
I had spoken to him. 

■'You are a cleric?" he said. And though he pro- 
' nounced the words differently, yet I understood him well 
enough. Whereat I began to be glad tliat Umpbray 
Spurway had made me learn by heart George Buchanan's 
Latin Psalms, one short one each day for a whole year, 
which he declared to be the only worthy literature that 
■ Scotland hath ever produced. 

" No, I am no cleric," I replied. 

It was wonderful {so I thought) how easily the 
speaking of Latin came to mel And on the spot I 
began to plume me on my talent for Innguages. 

"Convent-bred, then?" he continued, glancing side- 
ways down at me. 

" I am not," said I. 

" How, then, do you speak Latin? " 

I pointed sdently to Will, who had come Up with 
Eborra. We had halted under a tree, and there was now 
only a fountain with many jets between us and the chain 
gang. The swaying leaves and the hush of the water 
falling softly on wet marble were certainly most sooth- 
ing. But somehow that continuous tinkle of swinging 
links over by the new building misliked me greatly. 
Also, I was anxious about my mother. 

The monk, on whose face there appeared never the 
ehadow of a smile, bowed to Will. 

"You are learned?" he said, in the same curious 
Latin. 

Will modestly denied it, but I struclt in bol-dly. 

" He is a very learned scholar," I said. 
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" Of this I will inform the Abbott," he said, and again 
turned to precede us. But I pointed to the gang of 
labouring prisoners, from the far end of which had just 
come a sharp cry, as the knotted lash of the black over- 
seer's whip fell across the naked shoulders of a lad halt- 
ing xmder a burden. I trembled to kill the brutal 
striker. 

" Who are these? '' I said indignantly; ^^ and by what 
law are they chained and beaten? Are they murderers? " 

The monk cast one contemptuous glance, and one 
only, in the direction of the chain gang. 

" These are heretics," he said, as if the fact explained 
all. 

And as I followed the trailing skirt of his brown robe 
(not daring to raise my eyes, lest I should see some 
further horror) I was by no means so sure that the devil- 
fish had done us a good turn in delivering us from the 
pirates and bringing us from the Isle of the Winds to 
underlie the tender mercies of the monks of the mon- 
astery of San Juan de Brozas. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 



THE GRAND INQUI8IT0E 

"Hi8 Excellency the Grand Inquisitor!" announced 
t the (all priest who had hitherto conducted us, and whom 
we afterwards knew as Brother Pedro. 

A amall, apple- cheeked, pale-eyed man entered, smiling 
and dimpling, almost in the manner of an antiquated 
beauty. Hie head was thrust a little forward, like a 
bird's about to peck, and the scanty hair fringing it was 
a faded yellow hue, and fell in a meek frill about his ears. 
There was nothing really Spanish or Grand Inquisitoriai 
about him. He looked more like a fawning debtor who 
arrives to ask an extension of time from a stony-hearted 
creditor. 

" You have come " — he spoke a curious, halting Eng- 
lish- — " from the sea— with three womans you have come. 
Sire, you are welcome to San Juan de Brozas." 

"You are the Abbot of the monastery?" I spoke 
before Will coidd find words. For talking to Anna had 
' taught me quickness of speech. 

~ "I am not the Abbot. I am Grand Inquisitor. From 
B I have come with three hundred heretics in one 
galleon, that they may work in the plantations for the 
good of their souls! Then, if they do not repent, we will 
take other measures! " 

"But, most reverend, you speak English?" I sug- 

. He smiled, seemingly well enough pleased. 
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" I have been long time in your country, spreading the I 
Holy Eeligion! First with James the King, and after-f 
wards (in much persecution and peril) under the Dutch 1 
heretic William! But, alas! I have much forgot. I| 
speak him not well!" 

NeverthelcBB, in spite of hie modest diselaimeni, 
smiled like a boy who has " trapped " hia way to the t 
of his class. 

" Sit down, gentleraens! " he added immediately ii 
altered tone. " The Abbot comes this way! " 

And the Grand Inquisitor, blushing and smiling at! 
once, looked so like a pleasant country dame that from I 
that moment I began to be better satisfied with ourj 
lodging in the monastery of San Juan de Brozas. 

We heard a step hustle along the passage, the soft 
hr-ush — brush — shuffie — brush of sandals worn by onall 
who does not lift his feet. The door opened and a n 
entered, at the first sight of whose face my heart sank 
within me. 

He was a tall man, gaunt and hollow-jawed. His eyes, 
deeply sunt in his head, shot out fire upon as. His very 
manner was terrifying, and I eould welt imagine him 
casting oiled faggots about the feet of poor wretches 
condemned to die for their religion. The Grand In- 
quisitor received the Abbot of San Juan with a gentls 
purring deference, and made room for him on the black ■' 
wooden settle as a spaniel dog might give place to a J 
mastiff. 

He said something to the Grand Inquisitor in a loi 
tone, and then turned to us. 

" You are doubtless of the Tleligion — you have esoapt 
from their cruel English plantations?" and the Abbe 
bent his brows upon us as he spoke. 

" We have come from the Isle of the Winds," I msdn 
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■answer. "We were carried thither by piratnH from our 
native landl " 

I heard the whisper of Ehorra in my ear: 
" If you wish to live and eave those whom you love, 
[ swear to the man that you are of his religion! What 
[ matters it? Swear!" 

"From the Isle of the Winds they come!" said the 
t Grand Inquisitor, translating into Spanish for the bene- 
; fit of the Abbot. And at the word I saw him turn up his 
f ^es and cross himself. 

"But you arc of the Religion?" he persisted softly, 

[. and like one who insiata on doing another a good turn. 

r The Grand Inquisitor translated this time for our benefit. 

" I was christened of the Church of England," said 

^ HPiU Bowman bluntly, after his fashion, " and though I 

an lay daim to little enough religion of any kind, that 

e the religion I shall live and die in." 

That was well enough said of Will, but I was not to be 
set behind the door, No Yorkshireman alive was going 
to overcrow me with his Episeopianism — at beat a poor 
k;thing to make a boast of. 

' " I am a Scot, and of the Scottish religion! " I aaid as 
grandly as I could. 

" What is that? I never heard of it! " the speech of 
the Grand Inquisitor was more silvern than ever. Almost 
, I might say he purred. 

"I am a Presbyterian," I replied, a trifle nettled; 
I'^that is the religion of my countryl " 

" Say an opinion— call it an opinion, and I am with 
t J^al " he said, and continued to smile. 

"And you?" his eye passed on to Eborra; "have yon 
[ll^een christened in the Church of Inghilterra, or .ire you 
r.fllso of the Scots persuasion? " 

To my surprise Eborra had shed his manner of a king's 
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son, and now met the Bmall ehrewd grey eyes of the 
Grand Inquisitor with the broad grin which had at- 
tracted me first on the street of the privateers' village. 

" I only poor ignorant Yellow Jack," he said, speaking 
thickly. " I know nothing. But learn — yes, holinesB, 
Yellow Jack willing to learn everything! " 

The Grand Inquisitor nodded pleasantly. 

"Ah, that is better — much better!" he said. 
" Though your colour is that of Ham the accursed, such 
willingneSB does you more credit than your companions' 
fair-faced stubbornness. But you may influence them 
for good. The reverend Abbot wishes yon to have free 
access to those of your race in charge of tlie chain gang. 
Perhaps they may furnish you with additional reasons 
for desiring instruction in our holy faith, and in this 
way your companions also may come to find the truth! " 

"Give poor black boy your blessing, holiness!" said 
Eborra, kneeling with admirable suppleness. 

The Grand Inquisitor extended a couple of fingers in 
a perfunctory manner, curved thera a little as if he were 
going to scratch the head of a persistent eat, but con- 
tinued to keep his eyes fixed steadfastly upon us. 

I was very angry with Eborra for thus, as it were, 
deserting us in the face of the enemy; and as for Will 
Bowman, he glowered at our companion as if he could 
have slain him. 

The Abbot of San Juan and the Inquisitor conferred 
together, the tall dark monk apparently persuading hia 
little plump friend to something against his wiU. 

" We had better look out for squalls," whispered Will 
Bowman. " I do not trust that monk with the black 
brows. The little one's our friend. I wonder what they 
are whispering together about? " 

But I had been making up my mind to ask the 
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iquisitor to give us a lodging in some place where we 
could see and comfort my mother. I knew well that she 
would be in distraction away from us and alone with 
Anna, whom she had never greatly liked. 

Most reverend," I began, " we have escaped from a 

:ate island. My mother and her companion have 
undergone many hardships. I pray you to permit us a 
lodging near together. The health of my mother has 
long been weak " 

The Grand Inquisitor turned towards me. He smiled 
idulgently. 

Do not fear," he answered; "your mother's health 
vill be cared for by the good sisters. I doubt not you 
will find her much improved when you see her again. It 
is not customary for the sexes to mix with each other in 
the religious houses of Saint John of Brozas and of our 
Gracious Lady the Holy Mary of Puerto Rico! " 

And with a little quieting wave of his plump white 
hand he turned again to his consultation with the Abbot. 

Eborra stood apart in seeming dejection, the broad 
smile gone from his face. He caught my eye and 
nodded confidentially. To this I did not reply, but 
averted my head, for I still was angry at his desertion 
of us. 

Presently the Grand Inquisitor turned to us again, 
.ing in his most fatherly fashion. 

" My friend has agreed to provide lodging for you," 
Baid; " you must partlon the roughnesB of it. It shall 

.ly be temporary — I can promise you. That is, if I have 

ly influence in this island — which I may say I think I 

ive! " 

I answered' that I had no doubt of it. And that, 
itever quarters he provided for us, they would prove 

lowB of down after the hard seats of the jolly-boat and 
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It was goodj I eontimied, | 
1 amongat Christiana and I 



tlie dangers of the pirate isl 
to find one's self once a^ 
hrethren. 

He struck a bell and immediately, as if they had been I 
waiting for the signal, half a dozen lay brothers entered. J 
We eould see a ecore or so of the tall negro c 
collected in the shaded porch. 

The Abbot spoke rapidly to the newcomers, noddingJ 
his head the while, and the Grand Inqimitor continued' 4 
to smile snbtily upon ua. 

" I bid you good-bye for the present," he said, " you, 
young air, of the Scots persuasion, and you also " (he ^ 
turned to Will), "who have had the so great honour of ] 
being christened in the Church of England. May a good ] 
conscience and the memory of your past privileges BUp- ] 
port you! " 

The monk who had first found ua upon the shore stood I 
before us. He hooked a beckoning finger at me, and I 
uttered two words in Latin. 

" Venite, fratres ! " 

We followed him out into the courtyard among the I 
whispering leaves and plashing fountains. Will and I " 
walked side by side. But Eborra got no farther than the 
doorway. Here he found himself surrounded by the 
black men with whips in their hands. These all began 
to talk at once, laughing and slapping each other in noiay J 
fraternity, Eborra grinning and jabbering away as fast a8-| 
any. 

Half a dozen of the brown monks aecorapanied th, " 
talking low among themselves. These did not walk i 
if guarding prisoners, but rather like people accidentaHy 
going the same way. In this order we crossed the open 
s(|uarp to the comer opposite the church. Then we d&- 
Ecended a flight of steps and turned into a cool j 
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heard a sound as of dogs yelping, and began to Bmell 
the smell of kennels. 

Our guide flung open a door and motioned us with 
a fling ol his arm to enter. We did so. Will Bowman 
■going first. 

Wo found oiiraelvea in a high narrow cell, the floor of 
earth trodden hard. Hinga and wheels of iron were let 
into the wall on either side. Eopes and pulleys cob- 
wehbed intricately aloft. The whitewashed walls were 
etained here and there with streiiks and gouts of darkish 
brown, in their nature very suggestive. The windows 
iwere set high up, defended by thick bars of iron. Three 
tali-backed chairs stood on a raised platform at one end, 
the highest being in the middle and two a little retired 
in support. Above tlie centre chair were the insignia of 
the Holy Office of the Inquisition. 

I saw now where we were. The Abbot Iiad played us 
falee. Still, if we were to appear before the Grand In- 
quisitor, I felt that he would deal kindly with us; for 
^JHy liking had gone out to the little shy man with hia soft 
[foice and gentle ways. On the other hand, I knew we 
[had no ehancs of mercy from the Abbot. I had mis- 
;8ted him at first eight. And Will Bowman thought 
I did. 

So we stood there, expectant of what should come next; 
id my mind flew to Anna and my mother even when 
my eyes were wandering among the maze of wheels and 
TOpes overhead— the purport of which I underetood well 
tough, though not the particular tortures for which 
ley were designed. 

What would become of my mother and Anna Mark? 

iilTould they nlsn he shut up in some den of cruelty and 

n? Or would the sisters he more merciful, seeing 

it they also were women? Before my mind had 
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reached any conclusion I was recalled to myself by the j 
entrance of half a dozen stalwart negroes. The first J 
staggered in with a smith's brazier, and charcoal smoul- ■ 
dering red upon it, A second followed with a pair of | 
bellows upon a wooden stand. Then came two others 1 
carrying back-loads of clanking chains. They were 
laughing and cracking jests at each other's expense. Two I 
gigantic guards, with muskets over their shoulders and I 
short swords by their sides, brought up the rear. 

The negro with the bellows was evidently a sort of \ 
master among them. He set down his stand with an 
of authority. Then he looked closely at us, bending his, 1 
hams and laying his hands upon his knees in the attitude J 
which we of Moreham call " hunkering." After study- 
ing Will and myself for a minute with bloodshot in- 
jected eyes — the eyes of a hound scenting the trail — ^he ! 
slapped his thighs suddenly, and cut a high caper with I 
his feet. Then he cracked his heels together, and crowed I 
like a cock. The monks had retired to the further end | 
of the chamber, where they stood, leaning elbows on 
tall chairs and talking quietly together. 

" Ha, ha, ha! " broke out the huge black. "If tbiB^ 
here doan' beat cockfightin'! English, by Gar! Mel 
English too — Pompey Smith my name. Once me live I 
in the CaroUnas. English overseer score poor Pompey's | 
back. Now Pompey have de whip and score Euglish- ' 
man's back. Ha, ha, ha! " 

Then he took hold of Will Bowman rudely. 

" Hold out your leg," he said. " I fit it with one 
pretty bracelet. So! Like him so much you never 
take him off— not even when you go bye-bye! " 

He was stooping to take hold of Will's knee, when ha 
received a direct left-handed blow between the eyes, and 
went down like a log. Presently, however, he got op, 
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lubbing his forehead, upon which a shiny lump began 
[ to rise. 

" Very well," he muttered (I need not follow his 
I jargon, which is aa tiresome to write as to read), " very 
l"well. Pompey Smith will remember. You shall have 
I one moat comfortable pair of bracelets. Nice short 
I chains, so that you rest easy. Here, here! you Salazar, 
I Pedro, Domingo! " 

He called other three companions to him, and they 
seized Will, while the two guards pointed their guns 
point blank at me, lest I should attempt to escape. 
Then Pompey Smith with a sharp knife cut Will's hose 
round below the knees, and pulled o3 his buckled shoes, 
muttering, " These jus' 'bout Pompcy's size. You bet- 
ter learn to go barefoot now, you English heretics. You 
go to hell plenty soon — and then you glad, because you 
I'get out of Pompey's gang." 

Whereupon, summoning hia assistants, he blew up the 
[■charcoal with the bellows, and in a short space he had 
r riveted a pair of stout rings about Will's naked ankles. 
I, To these heavy chains were attached at back and front. 
( A belt of iron was fastened in like manner about his 
I iraist, with smaller rings let in upon either side, to which 
P again chains were fastened. Then it came my turn. 
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The chain gang in which wc presently found oureelTes j 
was made up chiefly of men from those northern prov- 
inces of Old Spain whieh lie nearest to France. From I 
the man to whom I was chained I learned much. H 
was a Frenchman named Jean Carrel, born at Millau a 
the Cevennes. At t}ii3 outbreak of the later religious 1 
wars, he had sold his vineyard near Carcassonne and 1 
croseed the mountains into Spain. Settling at Bilbao, -J 
he had become very sncceBsful in trade with England. 
All too successful indeed, for hie growing wealth at- 
tracted the notice of the Inquisition, and he was seized 
and cast into the dungeons of the Holy Office. He spoke 
very excellent English, and, being g good and kindly 
man, though with no great profession of religion about 
him — at least from my Scots point of view — he told me J 
many things which were very useful to me — as how to 1 
lie in chains most comfortably; how to pad the waist- , 
belt and ankle-rings to prevent them from chafing; bpvr 1 
to fasten up the connecting links in a festoon to keep the " 
weight from trailing, with other matters of great 
sistance to me at this time. Apart from this his dis- 
course was mostly of wine-growing and vintages, and by , 
no means bo much of religion as I had anticipated,, whieh 
relieved me greatly. j 

I had hoped to have Will with me as ray companion, 
but it was better for us both that at the first this was not j 
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For Will also chanced upon a mate who waa able 
to instruct him on these points. 

"Have you yet seen the Coramandante?" said tfean 
Carrel, as wg rested ou our straw at noon that day. I 
told him " Ko," adding that I did not know there were 
other authorities upon the island besides the Ablmt 
and the Grand Inqnisitor. The Frenchman whistled 
low, 

" AlaB," he said, " the Abhot, whom you fear, is our 

■y friend here. The Grand Inquisitor is an evil heaat 
tod does what harm he can to poor men; but as for the 
"!omm an dante ' ' 

Words seemed to fail him to describe the peculiarities 
of this man, and even while he paused, we were again 
summoned to our feet by a sharp command in Spanish 
of which I knew not the purport. However, by watch- 
ing carefully what my coriipanion did and moving 
rapidly, I managed pretty well. Yet not so well but that 
as I passed a huge grinning black who stood at the door 
of the long wooden shed where we had our midday meala, 
he lifted his whip and emote me across the shoulders. 

"How you dam English like that?" he cried; "you 
flog me in Jamaica — very much heap whip — how you 
like it yourself?" 

And he followed along after ne cursing me and all 
English at the top of his voice. 

Jenn Carrel whisjiered to me not to answer back or 
show that the man annoyed me, and then he would most 
likely in time tire of his amusement. 

" If you speak back to him, he will send you to the 
post, and if you survive, to the log gang in the 
quarries. That ip worse than death." 
Great God most merciful! "cried I involuntarily, "is 
yet worse torture than this? " 
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" Yes, truly," he eaid, " this is but a preparation for 
the auto-da-fe — tlie burojng alive by fire. We are all 
only waiting our turn. But the most unhappy men are 
those who have to drag a great log after them wherever 
they are called upon to go and whatever duty they per^: 
form I " 

" You are all under sentence of death by fire! " Ii 
gasped. 

He nodded, smiling at my ignorance. 

" Each day of high festival there is a burning in the 
great square," he explained, " and if there be not enough 
of hapless Indians from the interior, or maroon negroea 
recaptured by the Command ante's forces, some are 
chosen from amongst us to afford sport to the faithful of 
Puerto Eico!" 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

" After all, it is best bO," he said; " 'tis a fiery gate to a 
fair heaven. But at least those that enter in are not 
long in passing through. They generally pour oil upon 
net " 

Then was my heart sick and sore indeed; not, I thi 
BO much on account of myself as because I thought 
my mother and Anna. 

I asked the French Huguenot if they treated women 
no better. He shook his head. 

" The Urand Inquisitor would burn theiu all and rub 
his hands to see the youngest and fairest of them writhe, 
if so be they would not receive the faith. Yet even that 
is better than that they should find favour in the eyes at 
the Commandante and his officers." 

Then he told me that the chief of the Spanish troopa 
on tlie island, Don Nicholas Silvoda, was under the sole 
government of his wife, a foreigner (" I think of yonr 
nation," said my Frenchman) whom he had carried off 
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from one of the English plantations, or, as some said, 
captured on an English ship. This woman, the Sefiora 
Juanita, was so jealous of every woman who came near 
the Commandante, that she would inevitably compass 
their destruction. " If the ladies " (he gave his national 
bow, courteous even in his fetters) "" in whom jou are 
interested are beantiful — well, there is the worst to fear," 
All the world knew what the Senora Juanita Silveda 
was. There was a story that she was of very low origin, 
and even— — -" But I need not repeat what Jean Carrel 
told me, which, after all, was probably no more than 
the gossip of the chain gang, or some ribaldry overheard 
from the black overseers. 

All this time we had no news of Eborra. 1 feared 
that they had put him to death, or done him some injury 
for his defence of us. Judge of my surprise then, when, 
upon marching out to work in the patio, I found him 
basily employed superintending the digging operations, 
clad in a white suit like the other negro overseers, and, 
like them, wielding a whip. 

Immediately upon seeing me, he came aloog and began 
to revile me, calling me pirate and assassin. Then he 
changed bis speech and shouted opprobrious words in 
Spanish, bo that I was dumbfounded, and indeed knew 
not what to say or do. Then, all at once, he laid his 
whip with apparent force across my back. Again and 
again he struck me, his eyes fairly starting out of h^s 
bead with fury. Yet for all the energy of his anger, 
strangely enough the blows did me no hurt. 

At sight of his excitement the blacks gathered together 
and encouraged him with shouts and laughter. At which 
he wased very furious, and. coming closer to me, he 
struck me on the face with his hand, yet still without 
doing me any injury. Then ho thrust his hook almost 
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into my eyea, all the while crying out in Spanish, BtamprS 
ing his feet and spitting upon the ground, which 1 
these black men do to express the height of their angiir.l 

And it cut ine to the heart to see him and to hearken. • 
For I remembered his former kindnesses to Anna and ' 
all of us. But I said to myself that there is a great dif- 
ference between a man who is a slave and who expects 
favours, and one in the position of power and authority 
over hia former masters. Yet withal, I was full of heart- 
sickness and distress, for indeed I had thought infinitely 
better of Eborra after his goodness to ua on the Isle o~' 
the Winds, 

" But," said I to myself, as he flourished about aodCl 
threatened to tear the eyes out of my head with hi^ 
hook, " none knoweth the heart of another till he 1 
tested by prosperity, which is a teat more diificult a 
trying than any depth of misery." 

Presently Eborra left me and betook him to "Will Bov- 
man, to whom he behaved in a like manner, but if possw j 
hie yet more cruelly, declaring all the whUe that Will ' 
had been his "overseer" among the English, and that 
now he would show him how it tasted to be a slave. 

But after all, Eborra, mayhap remembering some olj 
our former kindnesses, gave each of us a hat shaped frouta 
a broad leaf and cast about our shoulders a short strip* 
cloak, made like a blanket with a hole cut near one endJ 
of it — the which is called in this country a poncho, audi 
is very suitable either for heat or cold. We were in thef 
greater need of some such covering, for without it t 
should have gone entirely naked, exposed alike to the i 
rigours of the sun and the biting of the buzzing gaatfl I 
which abounded there, called muskittoes. For one of , 
the negroes who conducted us to the gang had taken a 
fancy to our upper clothes, which, though frayed vith' 
886 
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r adventures, were of Umphray Spiirway's own good 
^oth. He made us shift tlium, giving ua no more than 
D lash of hiB wliip over our nalsed shoulders in exchange. 

"Dere, maaaas both," he said, for like many of his 

kindred the brute spoko a little broken English, a sort 

of lingua franca they all UBe in these parts, " dere, you 

dam skin lily-white now, soon grow black like poor 

tenaseee! " 

I, Moreover at this time, Eborra, for all his seeming 
■cruelty and furious anger against ua, did ua one great 
kindness. Ho laid a spell upon us which made us sacred 
to hia own peculiar Obeah. We became his " meat " as 
tfiey expressed it — not to be abused or molesterl by any 
' the other overseers on pain of the curse of Eborra's 

tvil, of which they were prodigiously afraid. 

Every day we were marched out of our cella in the 
lonastery square, through the booths of the free work- 
len to a road which was being made in the direction of 
lihe civil settlement. It had been recently commenced 
by the military governor, whose lady desired greatly to 
ride in her carriage {so Jean Carrel told me), even if it 
were no more than the mile or two between the town of 
Puerto Eico and the religious settlement of Saint John of 
Brozas. So a carriage, like that of a full blue-blooded 
gran dee I, had been brought all the way from Old Spain, 
the wheels being taken from the body and both lashed on 
the deck of the ship. The prisoners had helped to unload 
these on the mole at Puerto Rico. Mules of a noble white 
colour had come from the town of Vera Cruz, and now 
the chain gang was busy making the road upon which 
this efjuipage was to be exercised. 

Every day, said Can'cl, Donna Juanita SilvecJa rode 
to observe what progress had been made, and if the 

pJc did not proceed fast enough to please her, she woidd 
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strike the overseers with her riding-whip over the face 
and hands — a thing which at first the prisoners had been 
glad of, but changed their minds when tiiey found as 
Boon as she had gone that for every blow the negroes had i 
received from her, they bestowed a dozen on those under | 
their authority. So the visits of the Lady Juanita were I 
no longer welcome, though in her way she was a not 1 
unkindly woman, and given to freaks of favour as strange 
and furious as her dislikes. 

It chanced that one day we were awaked early and our J 
lighter irons put upon us. This made us afraid that we.J 
were to go out to laboiu- in the swamp, which in such a 
country of insects is no easy task even for Indians and] 
negroes. It was almost certain death to white men, andl 
there was scarcely a day that some one did not fall out of | 
the ranks in spite of all the scourgings of the blacks. 
These, when they could no longer keep in place, were I 
abandoned by the side of the road together with their 
chained companion, who must perforce remain with them i 
till the smith should come and release him. So it hap- . 
pened not unfrequently that the quick and the dead were 
chained together for a long time — some even died of ex- i 
haustion and hunger beside their dead companions. 

This morning, however, Eborra led his gang by tha J 
back of the nunuery, in order to bring up from the beach I 
where we had first landed, stones and gravel for the more I 
firm bottoming of the Senora Conimandante's road. 

Will and I were bow chained together, a favour which. I 
like much else we owed to Eborra, who now began (bnt-l 
secretly) to show us some part of his former kindness. I 
And this made me think that his severity had been onljn J 
a blind. I was glad, indeed, to have Will beside me once T 
more. For we ciuld talk together in the hot night J 
watches, and hearten each other up with hopes of rescua 1 
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nd escape. Not but wliat I was sorry enough to lose 
tfean Carrel, the Frunchman from the Cevennea, who 
FBE now chained to Will's sometime companion. But in 
trouble such as we were experiencing, there is no comfort 
like a comrade from the same countryside. 

Eborra marched us all around the women's monastery, 
and you may be well assured that we kept our eyes about 
us to see if we could spy out any of our late companions, 
my mother, little Anna Mark, or even the black witch- 
wife, Eborra's dam. 

As we went through a narrow lane, where we were 
marching some distance apart in order that the couples 
might jump the pools together, each making a little race 
before leaping, Eborra came up to us as if to give an 
order. 

" At the comer of the enclosure demand of me leave 
to ha!t a little. Do not answer now, but wait." 

And this thing we did upon a pretext. We were imme- 
diately allowed to quit the ranks, and at the angle of the 
wall where there was a broken place, rudely blockaded, 
as is the Spanish custom, with boards and paling stoba 
(for these people can never mend anything till it falls 
wholly to pieces), we saw a face that sent my heart for- 
ward with a great throb, 

" Anna," I cried, and would have leaped toward her, 
but that Will, being more calm, restrained me with hia 
hand. 

It was indeed Anna Mark, her hair cut short, and 
dressed in a dark blue blouse and skirt of skin, rough- 
felted like Irish frieze. 

Anna put her finger to her lip and glanced onee or 
twice over her shoulder like one afraid of interruption. 
Then she looked at our chains in sorrowful surprise. 
For though she knew of it, yet to see the glistering links 
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about our waists, and hear the woeful clanking noise g 
our anklea, made her sick at heart for ub. 

"How is it with you, Anna? — With Miatreas Sta 
field?— With my mother? " 

These were the questions which poured from us. 

"We are well, Philip." answered Anna, "but oh, to<| 
see you thusl T^Tiat have they done to you — and why? " 

" What, Anna, have they not fretted you on accoanu 
of your religion?" I almost gasped in my eagemea 
" The Inquisition? What of my mother? " 

" Your mother is very well," said Anna calmly, 
is, I think, practising the cliants for vespers with Sistei 
Agatha." 

" How so ? " I cried, too much astonished to think (^3 
safety; " have they put you to the question as to yoflj" \ 
religion? " 

Anna nodded, and I thiak she would have smiled alao, .1 
but at that moment our chains happening to give a do- I 
loroua clank, her face became suddenly pitiful again. 

" Yes," she said, " Sister Agatha and the prioress wer^jd 
instant with us, hut gently and with kindness," 

" And what answered my mother? " 

" Oh, she said that as a chUd she used often to go to ' 
Squire Lucy's chapel, which was Catholic — Master Will 
being with her. Then to the vicar of the pariah witii her 
father, which was not so different that she could see. 
But when she came to New Milns she was obligated to go 
to the Scots "Kirk with Sir James, Yet for all that she 
liked Squire Lucy's best. So they were glad and lo&sed 
her. and dressed her in a black robe, with a white band 
about lier forehead. They declare that they will i 
her a nun in a trice. Already she eats and sleeps by J 
rule, and works all day at a hroidered altar-cloth— 

" And is she not distressed for us? " 
840 
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"Of these she knows nothing," said Anna, pointing"" 
at our chama, " nor wil! I tell her. Sho thinks you have 
all accepted rebgion, ond are as happy as she. She 
grieves for the 'reparation. That is all." 
" And you, Anna? " 

" Why, as for me," answered the girl, " I told them 
that I knew no better religion than to try to do good 
to others, and pay to every man what you owed him. So 
they set me forthwith to learn a catechism and to bring 
in the firewood." 
■ Then as I stood and looked at her the tears brimmed 
■Sn my eyes for the greatness of the relief. It seemed not 
t to matter any more about us who were men, now that I 
knew it was like to be well with Anna and my mother- 
Will had stood gazing at ua without joinmg in the eon- 
Ysree. For indeed of that I gave him little chance, being 
ao eager to know all that had befallen, that no sooner 
had Anna answered one que^ion than I had another 
ready for her. 

So both of us being busied with Anna, we did not bear 
Eborra call to us, but stood there so intent upon the girl, 
taking and listening, that we never stirred an inch till 
a shadow fell across the wall to our right. We looked 
np quickiy, and lo! round the corner of the nunnery wall 
there had come a lady in magnificent attire. She sat 
jrith an air of languid ease upon the finest white Maltese 
nle I have ever seen. 

"What do you here?" she eried in Spanish with a 

B twang to it. " To your places in the gang! And 

lat youth within the nunnery wall^ — I will have him 

jaten soundly for idling his time! Sirrnb — (here she 

illed Eborra to her) is this the way you discharge yoiir 

when you oiiglit to be working at my road? Am 

Mio trudge all day in the sun when I have a coach to ride 
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in? t declare it will be all eaten into crumblingH by ' 
white ants if you do not make haste. Draw your whip 
across these lazy fellows' backs or I wUi have a good three 
dozen applied to your ownl " 

Then, with infinite show of respect, Eborra ap- i 
proached and murmured something I could not hear, 
Ab the lady turned in the great richly caparison 
die, housed in the Spanish fashion, I got a fair view of 1 
her for the first time. And even as I looked my heart J 
stood still within me. 

I had seen the woman before. For a moment my I 
memory refused to give up the secret of when and where 
But as I stood with my mouth open devouring her I 
with my eyes, it chanced that she turned her head 1 
towards me and threw up her well-rounded chin. Then I 
the whole stood clear before me. I saw the low-sanded | 
kitchen of the inn at New Milns, and my father standing i 
there — tall, haughty, and defiant — with this woman s 
little behind him, bold yet afraid, handsome of feature, 
yet plainly of the vulgar, and brazening out her shame 
before us all with a kind of appealing defiance. 

The wifs of the Commandante of the hie was Janet ] 
Mark, Little Anna's mother! 
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Btandinb thus gtrieken I flashed a, look at thoae who 
i^tood about me, Anna and Will. I scanned their facea, 
i-ltnd it was with the utmost relief that I perceived I was 
[ the only one of the company who knew the woman's 
secret. What indeed more impossihle than that the 
child I had seen waving her little hand as her mother 
wont down the road among the glittering bayonets in 
the grey of the morning, should recognise as the same 
this richly attired lady upon a Spanish Isle in the Garib 
Sea? And as for Will, he was no wiser. For though he 
was old enough at the time, he had not seen much of 
Janet Mark. And besides, ae I have had occasion to point 
out more than once, Will Bowman never had my trick 
of picture memory, which all my life I was wont to cul- 
tivate by means of paling stobs and other trifles. 

Meanwhile Ehorra continued to speak rapidly to the 

Donna Juanita. I saw the colour flash up into her face, 

a warm rosy hue upon the whiteness of her skin. For 

that was her great beauty in a land of dusky women. 

When I had last seen her in her own country and much 

younger, she had been well nigh peony red, a rustic 

■ Elowsilind. But here, subdued by years and climate, 

I flie red and the white showed together on her face like 

liTork and Lancaster grafted on a single rose-stem. Her 

mdency to plumpness had increased greatly with ease 

1 the custom of the country, but that among the 
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Spaniards, and especially Hit niilitary caste of them, 
thought the greater beauty. Still, in auy country Janet 
or Juanita {as she caUed herself) would have beenawell-l 
favoured woman, and, hot for the demon tliat upon occa-J 
sion looked out of her eyes, a good-natured one to boot, 

" What, ye are English folk that have heen among theA 
piratesl " she said in excellent English, bringing her mule'i 
about that ehe might have a better look at us. 

" My friend ia English," I sajd hastily, lest Will should 
claim Moreham, " from a town called Skipton he c 
and I am a poor Scottish lad, trepanned from hit 
country and folk. Have pity on us, great lady! We| 
suffer for our religion." 

" I ken nothing about that," she answered, with a sud- 
den chill; "but from wh{it pairt of Scotland do ye ( 
come?" 

(I noticed as she spoke that though she managed the j 
English not ill, she said " ye " and " ken " and " pairt " , 
just as they do in New MiluB. And it was a mighty ] 
mirious thing to hear the familiar accents of ray natiTfl I 
parish on the lips of a woman, tJie wife of a Spanisli j 
Commandante, in this far isle of the sea.) 

" I come from a eua-faring town called Abercaim," I.| 
said, giving Will a warning glance that he was not to / 
come any nearer to the truth. But Will, though wholly i 
without diplomacy, had an admirable gift of silence, (tnd ' I 
Bimply looked at the white mule as if mentally summing ^ 
up his points. 

"Ah, from Abcrcniml" she answered, with a quicij 
look at me. "Did ever ye hear of a man by the namfrJ 
of Philip Stansfield?" 

" Yes," said I, startled at the sound of my own name, ' 
but instantly taking her meaning, " that have II Hear ' 
of Philip Stansfield — who that has lived in Scotland hai J 
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"not heard of him! 



iio not slay tho father that 
he not a murderer, a robher, an out- 



bcgat him? 
law? " 

^" That is as may he," she eaid; " there were others 
■deeper in and blacker of hue than poor Philip, But 
what of him? When was he execute?" 
" He never was execute," I said; " he escaped on the 
very day, though many in Scotland still assert that he 
died on the widdy by the hangman's cord! " 

"How ken ye that he escaped?" she said, a little 
breathlessly, 

I did not reveal what excellent reasons I had to " ken " 
that thing, I merely told her the fact of tho long and 
fruitless pursuit, of the attacks on many mansion houses, 
and how it had been more recently ascertained beyond a 
doubt that Philip Stansfield had departed fuith of the 

' n of Scotland. 
_ As I apoke the ruddy colour gradually left the face of 
tile woman. The reins dropped from her fingers upon 
the neck of the white mule, and she elaaped her hands as 
if praying in church. 

" Save me — save me," she muttered. " If Philip find 
pe here, I am a dead woman! " 

Then after a little she commanded herself and asked 
Biother question. 
" There was one Saul Mark in these parts, a seafaring 
—he used often to land at your town, though that 
^•nne not his country. I have heard him speak of it, 
a him? " 
" What," I cried loud enough for Anna to catch every 
rd — she had withdrawn somewhat from the paling, but 
HI stood listening, a little removed from tho woman's 
l.tight, "what, not a swarthy gipsy-like man with silver 
;s in hie ears?'* 
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" The same — God's truth, the same,"' she cried, yet ntrf 
gladly; " what of him? Tell me quickly. He is deat 
tell me, he is surely dead! " 

" He has oft been reported so," I answered, " but e 
turns up again, like a bad penny which even a beg] 
will not take as aim 6." 

" Where saw or heard you of him last? " 

It was a difficult question, but I turned the comer rf. 1 
it, as I thought, adroitly enough. 

"It comes to me that ere I left Abercaim I was toI4 J 
that he had turned privateersmanl " 

" Alas! alas! " she muttered, " this is worse and worscj 
Every pirate and privateer in the world makes for the! 
Spanish Main." 

" And this youth," she turned about to where Anna 
had been standing, but seeing nothing of her she con- 
tinued, " what does he in the nunnery? He looked some- 
what over-comely to be foot page among so many granin' 
women-folk! " 

She laughed at her own conceit, and I at the More- 
ham expression she had at the close. So from this point . 
we were the better agreed. And I escaped for that time 
from answering any more questions. I fear that I should I 
have been forced to lie ere long. And that never was \ 
my desire — though, God forgive me, I have been driven ' 
to it time and again. But that I count not lying, and i 
neither I believe does the Almighty, who knows that i 
sometimes a bit whid is a work of necessity and mercj \ 
to poor hell -deserving humanity. 

So the Lady Juanita Silveda rode away upon her white I 
mule, her dainty feet encased in a pair of silver stlmipft | 
large as salt-boxes, while rings like bnrrel hoops jinglefi ', 
at the bridle-bit. And faith — i*he took the eye as a J 
great lady and a comely! But I, alone of all on that. J 
S46 
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ftland, knew her for the convict nmrderese Janet Mark, 
transported beyond seas for her crimes, and now in some 
strange fashion escaped from her punishment and estab- 
lished in all honour on this Spanish plantation. Weil, 
even for Anna's sake I would be no tale bearer. Yet I 
was glad, for the knowledge might prove useful. 

Then came Eborra to us hastily and took us away 
to the road without giving me time to speak a word of 
warning to Anna, But I trusted that my loud manner 
of speech and meaning gestures would have put her on 
her guard. Yet I could not think on the simplicity of 
my mother without a swarf of fear coming over me. 
Nevertheless I reflected that in the habit of a nun and 
with the changes made by the inevitable years, it was 
not likely that Janet Mark would know my mother now. 
Still, if any inquired, my mother would be sure to say 
point blank, " I am the wife of Philip Stansiield, of New 
Milns, in Scotland." For thus did ray mother always, 
having no way about her but the straightforward one — 
a gait I have found ill -fitted enough to this present world, 
and which I look forward to as likely to prove anything 
but convenient in the next. 

Eborra hastened us on our way to the gang, knowing 
that if the Lady Juanita were at San Juan de Brozas, it 
was not likely that Don Nicholas Silveda would bo far 
in the rear. And so indeed it proved. For no sooner 
had we turned the corner of the nunnery orchard than 
at the further end of the gang we beheld a man upon a 
great plunging horse, riding this way and that among the 
workmen, swearing, striking indiscriminately at the 
prisoners and the negro overseers. 

From the distance, only the gust of his loud mouthing 
oaths came to us, but presently we could hear the tapping 
of his stick on bare backs and iron belts. 
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"Our tarn next!" said Eborra; "take care not toj 
anBwer a word! " 

At that moment the man on horsebaek caught sight a 
us approaching. InRtantly he set spurs to his beast and! 
came shouting down the whole length of the gang ttt-J 
where we were beginning to work. 

He called out something to Eboira, and made aa if ^ 
he would have smitten us. Now Spanish is an easy 
language to cateh the drift of, to any one with some 
smatter of Latin. Added to which, that every Spaniard, 
instead of clipping his words like the English or broad-J 
ening them out of recognition like the Scots, thinks iti 
worth while to speak as beautifully aa he can — ^whieh ii 
called among them "having the true CastJlian." 
though I could yet speak but little, I understood a. good J 
deal and guessed more. 

" Dogs and heroticsl " he cried; " iet me come at thd^l 
dogs! I am a true Catholic. I am a Chrisfciau! May 5 
God strike me dead if I arn not. May I be " (here foUr 
lowed a silly blatter of oaths) " if I let one of the curaedj 
crew escape! " 

And what with the trampling of his horse's hoofs anf 
the scattering of the gravel and sand used for the em-l 
banking, I stood dazed and amazed right in his path.1 
Anon he seemed about to ride ns down. But swerving! 
aside when quiio near us, he brought his stick round witli A 
a sweep and took me directly under the ear with a ding 
that fairly drove me stupid. I swayed and would have 
fallen but that Will caught me on his arm and shielded 
my head from the blows of this most Christian Com- 
mander, Don Nicholas Silveda, talring them on his own 
shoulders without complaint. 

After eshausting himself on ns, he turned upoiU 
Eborra to strike him also. The black balanced l 
S48 
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riittle on Mb hams like a fencer at the engage. He 
thrust out hia hook in Iront of him and looked steadily 
at the aasailant who towered above him. 

Then I heard a sharp cry, and at first, being still muzzy 
with my clouted sconce, I thought it was the cry ol 
Eborra. But looking again, I saw that it came from a 
wizened little creature like a monkey, of a brown coun- 
tenance, who pricked hither and thither on a lively aas, 
much as a gadfly does about a group of cattle. 

" Beware, beware, great captain," he cried; " let Iron- 
hand alone. He is very great Obeah. He will bewitch 
you if ynu so much as touch liim! " 

Instantly Don Nicholas cheeked his stroke, and with 
thumb thrust between his middle and fourth fingers, he 
made the sign for averting the evil eye. 

"Avaunt!" he cried, "I will not touch. Get away, 
I will have no witchcraft in my commanderie. The 
Grand Inquisitor shall know of this! Carrajo, I will 
beat the white heretics instead!" 

And he would have fallen again upon us, as it were 
for mere pleasurable exercise, but at the very moment 
when he raised his stick Donna Juanita rode up upon her 
mule. 

She did not waste a word upon him, but took hold of 
the weapon by the end which he had over his ahoulder 
in the act of bringing it down upon our heads, 
wrested the cudgel from him with a quick jerk, and, t 
the great amusement of all the chain gang, laid i 
soundly across the shoulders of the Commandante. 

" These are my people — do cot touch them, pig of 
Spain," she cried. "Have I not warned you before? 
Got You are in disgrace. You are as a sow brought 
up in the Batuecas. Yon have no more manners than a 
bull of Estremadural " 
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Anil ih'is, I learned, was her ordinary way with her" 
hufiijand. She was so eager to acquire the words which 
bite and scarify that she would go among the very trulls 
and morts of the soldiers' quarter that shi; might hear— 
them talk. Then upon occasion she could lash Doi 
Nicholas with words that stung worse than his own eticl^ 
60 that he was cowed by the mere sight of her, and eveaj 
in puhlic would beg pitifully to be taifen into favonj 
again. 

Yet withal there was a kind of curious restless fondJ 
nesB between these twain. For Donna Juanita would bel 
furiously jealous of any woman to whom the poor man J 
BO much aa passed a word of civility. And in such a 
case there were no bounds to her cruelty, nor any lengths 
that she would not go in order to satisfy her desire for 
vengeance. Don Nicholas also was reported jeaJonfe, 
and certainly whenever his wife took it into her head t 
visit the monastery or go among the soldiery, hetroulm 
cause Peter Ada, the wizened little half-breed betveei 
Negro and Carib, to watch and bring him word concemv 
ing Donna Juanita's actions. 

On this occasion, however, Don Nicholas took 1 
castigation meekly enough, and instead of raging eveiy-l 
where like a hull, the red died out of his face, and he J 
followed hie wife eubmissivoly as she, went hither and | 
thither inspecting the new road, approving of this and \ 
condemning that with a judgment which was beyond. ( 
appeal. 

Presently she came to where Will and I were labonv-l 
ing side by side. She appeared to notice ns with'.! 
surprise. 

" Let these men he freed instantly," she said, polntan^^ 
to us; " bid the armourer remove their ironsl " 

Don Nicholas said something to her in a low tonaj 
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which I could not catch, but its purport was clear enough 
in the reply of the Lady Juanita. 

" I care not a sniS of tohaeco for the Grand Inquisi- 
tor," slie cried loudly. " I bid you to have the irons 
taken off these poor young men, who are my country- 
folk." 

The Commandante made a little gesture with his 
hands, as if wasiiing them of possible consequences. It 
was clear, however, that he was more in fear of his wife's 
angers than of all the powers, spiritual and ecclesiastical, 
of the Holy Office. 

So the same great black brute who had riveted the 
irons upon us was called to remove them, which he did 
very unwillingly, the Lady Juanita standing over him all 
the time and stimulating his energies with the Com- 
mandante's cudgel as often as he paused for breath. On 
the whole I began to have a better opinion of even 
the ill-set and evil of my country, finding them of 
the first power and importance on this island of Saint 
John of Puerto Eico as well as on the Isle of the 
Winds. 

lu a little we were free, and followed the white mule 
and the black horse of the Siivedas through the chain 
gang, who, poor fellows! looked upon us with envious 
eyes. I saw Jean Carrel, and said a word on his behalf 
to my lady. But she only glanced at the man and 
said, " He is a French beast. I do not like Frenchmen. 
They eat frogs!" 

So we passed on, and the Commandante followed 
Donna Juanita meekly on his charger, glancing at her 
now and then furtively as if to make nut in what favour 
he was. It was amusing and yet piteous to watch him. 
His demeanour was in so great contrast to that of 
the raging, tearing tiger whom we had seen charging, 
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cudgel in air, tlirough the shrinking rJiuks of the cliain' 
gang. 

Soon we struck the made road, which had been 
brought thus far to connect with the portion of the high- _ 
w#y we bad been helping to construct from the moit-nJ 
astery of San Juan de Brozas to the commanderie of tli«4 
Captain-General of the islaml. 

Here we saw a hnge carriage, gaily painted in red and I 
gold, with coats of arms quartered all over the panels, f 
A pair of outriders in gallant liveries bestrode the fore- J 
most of the six horses. At sight of it Donna Juanit^l 
Silveda clapped her hands, and made the mule break* 
from its quiet amble into a kind of cantering pace, while } 
it scattered its hoofs generously abroad to the danger of 
everything near. 

It chanced that, being fleetest of foot of the company 
(in the absence of Anna), I was at the carriage almost 
as soon as the lady, and though, as may be undergtood, 
my pride revolted at holding the mule of Janet Mark, 
yet having no lack of the prudence of my nation, I made, 
no difficulty, but held the nmlo as well as I could while 
the Lady Juanita dismounted. For which she thanked 
me with a bow that was never learnt among the clay 
biggings of Moreham. 

She walked all round the carriage admiring the panela- ^ 
She petted the horses. She laced and tied the shoe of ' 
the outrider. Anon wishing to see her equipage r 
BO that she might be a>)le to imagine herself within its 
noble cavity, she ordered the men to go along the road J 
at speed and to turn at the corner, There was, howeverJ 
some difficulty in starting, owing to the hind wheeld 
having sunk axlc-docp in the light sand. Instantly^ 
Donna Juanita ordered everyone to take hold and help 
to move them, she herself catching at a spoke and hea*- 
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iDg manfully, heedless of the half -concealed smiles of her 
attendants, or of the mud which stained the fine fabric 
of her dress. 

F " Lend a hand here, Nicholas," ahG cried imperiously 

Bfr her Commandante. 

^ " My lady," he made answer, blowing out his cheeks, 
"it consorteth not with the dignity of a hidalgo and 
soldier of the King of Spain, that lie should labour with 
aery an is." 

" Come thy ways," cried Juanita, " it consorteth worse 
with the dignity of the wife of an officer of the King of 
Spain that her coach should stiek in the mud for the 
want of her husband's bestirring himself! " 

And the poor dignitary had perforce to descend from 
his war-horse and aid with all his might. Whereupon, 
all suddenly, away went the coach. Juanita running a 
little after it and clapping her hands, laaghing meantime 
with pleasure and excitementi 

"Now, up with you, Nicholasl Gire me your foot. 
There!" and with a hearty heave she had her husband 
again in the saddle, though there were twenty within 
reach who could have rendered that service for him. An 
extraordinary good-natured woman (so long as her toes 
were not trodden upon) was my Lady Juanita Silveda, 
Bomefimo wife of Saul Mark, privateer and common 
pirate. 
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Yet it was curious to note how in all her grandeur, 
and while speaking with caceleBsness and imprecision ' 
the new language she had learned, Janet Mark retained J 
the manners of the off-hand, hoydenish, half-gypsy Scots J 
wife. She thought nothing of shouting the broadest o£ i 
jests down from her windows to the men-at-arms, and aa j 
for her hushand, if in aught he failed in hia duty, all \ 
the world knew of it hy the morrow's morn. Tet ia j 
spite of this (or because of it) Don Nicholas loved her bo . 
greatly that he was never, happy out of her sight, and 
was reputed to have forgiven her much more than ia. 
usually overlooked by men of his nation and profession. 

Presently the coach came rumbling and swaying hacl^ ,1 
and Juanita insisted upon us getting in beside her, in J 
order that we might try the luxury of the red velvet eush- 
iona, and admire the Venetian mtrrors set into the front 
and aides, in which she was never tired of regarding the 
comeliness of her own buxom countenance and wide smil- 
ing mouth, with its iine double row of teeth, white as 
milk. Her husband made as if he would accompany her, 
calling for a servitor to hold his horse. But his wife shut , 
the door upon the three of us, waving her hand out of 
the window and crying back to the Senor Commandante, 
"Bide where you are, Nicholas; once off your beast isj 
enough in one day for a man of your figure! " 

Juanita then plumped her down among the cushiomJ 
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of the back seat, rolling from side to side in feline and 
luxurious content, varied by leaning out of the window to 
make the outriders go faster. Will and I had meekly 
taken the front places opposite to her, as became our poai- 
tioD. But Juanita would have none of that. 

" Here, come and sit by me, one of you. Am I to be 
rattled about like a pea in a bladder, because you are 
mim-mouthed? You Englisliman, you are the beat- 
looking, come hither! " 

And though that was in no ways true, yet I grudged 
not poor Will his honours. For he had perforce to sit 
beside her while Don Nicholas spurred his horse and 
through the window cast the blackest glances upon the 
perilous favours to which my comrade had been so sud- 
denly advanced. 

And BO, all the way back to the town of Puerto Hico the 
carriage swayed and thundered, now swinging to one side, 
now lurching to the other. The stones and soil from 
the half-made road, desiccated by the heat of the tropics 
and blown to dust by the trade winds, flew in clouds 
past the windows from the spurning hoofs of the horses, 
Don Nicholas clapped his hat tighter on his head and set 
spurs to his beast to keep us in sight. His wife waved 
a hand out at the window as he dropped behind and chal- 
lenged him to a race, calling him " Old Rum-puncheon," 
" Dutch -haunches," " Lard-barrel," together with other 
yet choicer names, so that the postillions before and men 
servants behind had much ado to keep their seats be- 
tween their mistress's lusty japes and the instant perils 
of the road. 

For me, I declare I wished myself well back in the 
chain gang! And as for Will, he confessed to me after- 
wards that, "She trod on my toes, looking at me the 
while as a dog does at a meaty bone! If this be favour 
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with fine women folk, Lord send us back to poor Jean J 
Carrel. I had rather Builer for my religioc any dayl '" 

Presently we crossed a creek, the horseB aplaahing to- 1 
the hocks, the water coining into the carriage, and J 
Donna Juanita swearmg like a grenadier, in elaeking I 
full-flavoured oaths she had learned from her father, who I 
on a time had seen service with Grier of Lag. The 1 
beasts pulled us up the hank in a series of standing leaps, I 
and at the t{»p we found ourselves in a pleasant country, 
with trees in clumps and grass almost as green as in the'l 
policies my grandfather had been at such paina to lay out 
about the house of New Milns. 

There were many trees too, some loaded with froit, 
others gay with birds of red and green, that cawed and 
gabbled with hideous noise. The rnad improved greatly 
from this point, and the poor Captain of Spain had hard 
work to keep up with us, which, from his jealousy of hiB 
wife, he was determined to do. 

Then all suddenly we came out upon the crest of a 
little hill, and, lol there beneath us showed the town and J 
mole of Puerto Eieo. The castle is very strong, standing^j 
with its works defensive and military buildings on a point ¥ 
of land which juts into the sea. The town has several 1 
churches and many houses with little arbours and en- I 
closed gardens, all within the wall of the city. But the I 
larger gardens for produce are without and contain many 1 
good vegetables, with fruitage of orange trees, lemona, f 
plantains, ground gourds, and an oieellent fruit called I 
coragon, because it is the shape of a heart. Yet it mm 
not be supposed that these gardens are fenced in 
weeded as at home. The Spaniards, at least in their 
Indian colonies, have no inclination to be so particular 
and nice. So all lies open and is trampled over by cattle 
and the wild things of the woods. Yet it is astonishing 
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1 see how many herbs, roots, and vegetables come to 
perfection in spite of all, though few indeed in that 
luscious soil and forcing ciimate have the flavour of a 
Scottish winter apple or an English peach — indeed, I 
think none that ever I tasted. 

At last we eauio to the castle, where, at the bar- 
rier, was a military guard. As the carriage entered, 
Donna Juanita saluted the officer at the gate like a com- 
rade with an easy familiar wave of her white hand. Then 
scarcely were we drawn up before a large door studded 
with great nails than Don Nicholas galloped into the 
castle square, very red and angry, yet not daring openly 
to counter his wife in aught upon which she had set her 
mind. 

Yet would he not permit us out of his sight, for, find- 
ing no groom at hand (we had returned imexpeetedly), he 
let his beast go where it would, and ran hastily up the 
wooden steps after us to the upper hall, which was used 
by the Lady Jnanita as her chamber of reception in ordi- 
nary. The horse, being accustomed to be petted, went 
straight to the low window of the kitchens opposite, and 
there the cook, a black man, fed him through the griU 
with piecrust and fragments of pastry. 

As soon as I heard the Comraandante mounting the 
stairs after us, I waited behind to let him pass. This he 
did, taking no notice of me, but hrushing me aaide he 
stamped furiously upwards after Will and the Lady 
Juanita. I Jonged for enough Spanish to tell him how 
poor Will had been sufTering the torments of purgatory, 
yet perhaps as it turned out it was a fortunate thing that 
my tongue could form so few Spanish words. 

For when we reached the lofty chamber, which was 
Miladi's ball and sitting-room in ordinary, Juanita or- 
d«TQd her husband back for a fan she had left behind in 
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the carriage. The poor man paused, choked, hesitated,' 
and went. Ab soon a& hn was fairly gone Donna Juanita 
turned her ahout and kissed Will soundly on the mouth, 

" There," she said, '' that is proper greeting between^ 
countryfolk in a far land. I have not had an honea 
Scots kiss in half a dozen years. These Spaniards i 
men of buckram and prunella! " 

She would e'en have done the aame grace to me, vhicll 
thing 1 was dreading, having indeed no liking for thfl 
ceremony, but at that moment the hasty footsteps of hei 
husband were heard returning. He had indeed mad] 
good speed in his message — better, methinka, than altc 
gether pleased his wife. For she frowned portentoiu 
and threw the fan down on a couch pettishly, withotq 
even thanking him for his trouble. Yet, for all that s" 
treated him after this fashion, Don Nioholas followed h^ 
everywhere with his eyes and fawned upon her like i 
whipped dog — which thing 1 judge not to be good forj 
any woman, all of them being by nature the better tat 
keeping in some manner of subjection. 

Then Donna Juanita talked to us in English, o 
often in Moreham Scots, of the more vulgar sort; whilfl 
her husband, not being able to understand a syllable 
sat and fidgeted, or stood by the window kicking his heela 
and tangling his spurs in the hangings, not daring to saw 
a word. Save that I thought on the chain gang and tha 
Inquisition, I could have found it in my heart to 1 
sorry for him. 

Donna Juanita listened to the relation of our escapi 
with the greatest interest, till, asking where the otheraB 
of our party were, she suddenly bade her husband gal 
back incontinent to the monastery and fetch all who badSl 
come with us in the boat. 

" I saw a well-looking young lad at the nunnery n 
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It is not fair to the holy dames that he should stay there 
to play ibob-cherry over so many watering mouths! " 

The Comm andante hesitated, as it were hanging in the 
wind for an excuse to stay. 

" I shatl send a. messenger immediately," he said, " it 
is more fitting and the heat of the day is great." 
I "I hade you go and hring them, Nicholas!" said 
ftjuanita, continuing her talk with Will. 

■ The Governor shuffled towards the door. His eyes, 
full of fury, were turned on Will and myself. I wished 
that Juanita had not showed herself quite so friendly. 
In a few momenta, however, we heard the rattle of 
li^rses' feet, and Jooking through the curtains I beheld 

■jMa most uxorious military governor with a single at- 
^tendant speeding away in the direction of the monastery 

■ of Saint John of Brozas. 

" I think," began Will, rising uneasily, " that I should 

go and meet " 

" Sit down," cried the lady, quoting a Spanish proverb, 
^ The only folly I cannot forgive is ingratitude, the only 
stupidity. Time enough to greet your folk when 
|l&ey arrive! " 

So perforce we had to sit down again and tell the lady 
lany things to fill up the time. I spoke of my mother, 
mt could not summon resolution to tell her of Anna. 
Dd indeed if anyone will take the trouble to think on 
nil the circumstances, I judge that be will not greatly 
me me. So that, be it well holievcd, it was with 
itremulous heart that I waited the advent of my mother 
ind little Anna Mark, 



CHAPTER XLIII 
Jezebel's daughtee 

Before her husband's return the lady had time to tell 
us all her adventures, now standing by Will's stool and 
playing with his hair, anon gazing out at the window. 
She spoke of Moreham. She queried concerning her 
New Milns. Yet all the while she continued to inform us 
in the common accent of the vulgar that she only knew 
these places from having visited at the house of a noble 
family in the neighbourhood. 

" It was in her leddyship's time that I gaed maistly 
about Clay Pots/' she said, with the careless hauteur bom 
of high-breeding, "Aye, aye, fell fond o' me was her 
puir leddyship, an' tried hard to get up a match atween 
me an' her auldest son Hairry, that is noo my lord. But 
na — no for Leddy Johanna Mackinstry — that was my- 
sel', my maiden name ye maun ken, I fairly scorned him. 
I juist couldna bear to look at him. And then a' thing 
gaed wrang when the Quid Cause gaed to the wa', an' at 
the last, me that was sac prood, was stown awa' frae my 
native land! " 

Anon she would relapse into a number of Spanish 
proverbs, and the curious thing was that so soon as she 
ceased telling tales of her own invention and began to 
moralise after the manner of her adopted country, she 
spoke good enough English, relinquishing completely 
the common 'Scots manner of speech. 

"But there — I have come to .a country where the 
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Faves are the only froe men, where I must put up with' 
fools and kiiayee and sing, ' Why left I my hamc? ' Yet 
Uod be thanked, I can make them serve me. 'If a dog 
barks at you, give him a bone; and death is the only 
sickness for »'hich there ie no remedy.' But what keeps 
my husband? He has had time to have been there "and 
back a score of times. What ia your name, young lad? " 
Philip! " I said, without adding any surname. 
Ah! " she meditated, " once I kenned a Philip — hut 
he did not favour you — far otherwise indeed! " She 
looked me over a little disdainfully, and I blushed (I 
fear somewhat foolishly), knowing of whom she spoke. 
It was not vanity, God wot. For I know well I was 
never so tall or so well- favoured as my father. But so 
long as Anna thought differently I cared naught for the 
opinion of any other. 

" Now, Philip, go and find my husbandl " she said to 
me. ■' Tell him to make haste, for I am instant to see 
those who came from the pirate isle witli you! " 

I started up and was at the door in a moment, yet Will 
before me. 

But this the lady would in no wise permit. She 
thought more of Will's bodUy presence than of mine, 
being older, I suppose — a thing that made me glad, and 
I resolved to vex Will afterwards by casting up to him 
the lady's preference. 

" Bide, Englishman," she said, '" let young Abercairn 
gol" 

At which my comrade had perforce to return against 
hiSiWill, and I departed well content. But I was none so 
well pleased with the eight that met me outside of the 
town. For, mounted on mules and cantering ponies, I 
encountered a whole cavalcade. First came ray mother 
on a steady pacing beast of a grey colour. She had on a 
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kind of nun's dre^ with a white band across the forehead, 
in which I hated to see her. A brown rosary was about 
her neck, and she looked as if she had spent all her life 
within convent walls — this owing not so much to pietj I 
as to the delicate purity of her complexion, of which she j 
always took the greatest care. 

Next came the old witch woman, carried in a sort of ] 
rude litter by two stalwart negroes, while Ehorra ran be- ] 
side her, ready to render any assistance which might he ] 
necessary. 

But the last pair caused me the greatest astonishment 
of all. For Anna rode boy-fashion on a fiery little steed I 
with the Commandante beside her on his black charger. ' 
She was still dressed in the manner which some of the i 
Spaniards have learned from the Indians; that is to say, 
in a youth's suit of dressed deerskin, fringed and 1 
beaded. A short tanned skirt of fine doeskin came J 
a little below her knee. C'ross-gartered hosen, little I 
peaked Indian shoes, and a feathered cap completed an J 
attire pretty indeed to look upon, but one which, ap- J 
pearing in Moreham Kirk on a Sabbath mom, wonld-l 
have raised a revolution in the parochin. ' 

And all the time the Commandante was devouring 1 
Anna with his eyes, while as for the minx herself, as J 
usual she was eking out her broken Spanish with her . 



was saying, no mas . 



" No puede, Senor? " 



What it was that the Senor could not do, or why Anns 1 
wanted more water, I cannot tell. Most likely the whole J 
was but an excuse to make play with her darkly roguish 1 
eyes. For it was about this time that Anna began to 1 
show a consciousness of her beauty wholly new, and I 1 
win admit that though I misliked it at the time, after- J 
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wards it was pleasing enough to recall her little e 
cessee, and how she served this one and that other, know- 
ing all the time that her heart was altogether mine. 

Presently they came within the enclosure of the 
castle. I helped my mother down from the saddle as 
from a castle wall, who, when she had disentangled her- 
self, fell into my arms and wept over me. The first 
question she asked was whether "Umphray Spurway 
had yet arrived. And when I told her " No "^" Ah, 
then," she murmured, " he is surely on his way! " 

Over my mother's shoulder I could see the red-faced 
Coramandante, who had dismounted in puffing haste, 
holding out his arms to catch Anna in the free island 
manner. 

But of this Anna would have nothing, for, with a 
merry laugh, the little witch leaped nimhly down, resting 
only the tips of her fingers lightly on Don Nicholas's 
outstretched arm. Whereupon the gallant soldier of the 
most Catholic King bent him on one knee in the dust of 
the exercising yard and kissed the small brown hand 
which Anna permitted him to retain. 

"Why, what harm? I thought I was doing the best 
for all of us! " said my lass afterwards, and gave not a fig 
for any doctrine or reproof of mine. But just the same 
it had been better if she had chosen another spot for her 
ill-set tricks than immediately beneath the window of 
Mistress Juanita Silveda. 

Will Bowman told me of it afterwards. 

" I was standing by the window sulky as a dog that you 
have kicked," said Master Will; "and I wished I had 
been one too. For the fat woman came and leaned upon 
me — faugh— and pawed my hair and breathed upon my 
neck, til] I thought I would have hurst, or, may be, 
clouted her on the ear. Had I not remembered that she 
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wits our only hope — indeed, Lut for your mutter's 

aud Anna's, I would have let drive at the beHOm with my 

foot," 

I said something here. 

" Ohj that he lianged for a tale " (Will did not often 
swear). "1 knew as soon as I clapped eyes on her that the 
trollop was no more of a lady than Tib our cat that rakes 
the roofs in the midnightl And as I say, if it had not 
been for— your mother, I would have knifed the trull 
and thrown her over the window to the doga, like that 
other besom in the Bible — Jezebel, was that not her 
name? I heard Mess John read about her in the Hrl 
once. Aud a rare tale it was tool " 

" Then all sud<teuly I had ease indeed," WiU went on. .] 
" For it chanced that Jezebel looked out of the window 
over my shoulder, and there upon the plaza she saw King 
Ahab kneeling, ii you please, on the hard mud to our 
Anna, who was decked out like a stripling from a play- 
acting booth, all fine with beads and tags and gauds. 
And she, well — looked down at him like the little vixen 
she is. 

" Wei] — then I tell you the fat wench was in & rare 
taking. My lady thought no more of breathing down 
my neck. By the head of N"oll, will a cat lick her paw8 
when she can lick cream? Jezebel stamped her foot, 
and clenched her hands, looking as if she would hava 
leaped down from the window sill upon the pair of them. 
She strode up and down like one of Lag's troopers in a 
covenanting house, and when at last the door opened, X 
expected her every moment to fly at Anna as she came 



" And so she would too, only that the Don came first i 
and the brunt of her angers fell on him. Tie quailed 4 
and stammered — as indeed you heard him. Ilis own J 
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Castilian failed him in the hour of need as if it 
been a foreign tongue. 

" ' Foul toad, spawn of a mad bank,' she cried, ' jou 
would betray me to my face and that with a silly ape- 
faeed girl, the slave of a slave? By our lady, I will mar 
her- She shall no longer witch fools with her upward 
glances. I will pluck out her eyes — aye, pyke them as 
corbies do ' 

" At this, thinking that she would do even as she said, 
I came between. In a moment she had a dagger drawn 
on me, the which she struck through my forearm. Then 
plucking it out again, she flew like a fury upon Anna, 
and if you, Philip, had not gotten between them, I trow 
Bhe would have had it ia her heart." 

Thus far Will. I may as well tell the rest in my own 
plain tale. I did step between the two, for Anna kept 
her ground gallantly as the wife of the Commandante 
rushed at her with dagger uplifted. 

" ITold, Janet Mark ! " I cried loudly, catching her up- 
Iifted_ arm, " do not kill your own child." 

She struggled wildly for a minute as I held her by the 

"She ia your own child, your little Anna Markl" I 
,ted in a calmer tone. 

And the second time the spoken words did not fail of 
their effect. 

"Little Anna Markl" she repeated after me, uncer- 
tainly, pausing between each word. 

"Aye, Anna Slark indeed," I continued; "the babe 
you bade farewell to on the steps of Jloreham Kirk. I 
kenned you, Janet Mark, as soon as ever I clapped eyes 
on you! " 

I expected every moment that she would turn on me 
and order ue all to the gallowa, being in fear lost her hns- 
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band should discover her for the thing she was. Bi 
I had misjudged the woman. Sin like this woman's 
debases the heart, hut it does not wholly kill natural 
affection. 

She looked at Anna long and keenly. The Btiletto or 
thin-bladed Albacete knife dropped from her hand. 
ran forward, caught her daughter by the shotdderB and 
eagerly perused her features. 

" It canua be — it eanna — it canna," she cried 
in the old country speech. " This is no my wee 
my bonny wee lass that I left sae far awa'! " 

Anna stood mute, looking quostioningly from one 
the other of us, 

"This is indeed little Anna Mark," said my mother, 
speaking for the first time, " but Philip doats. You are 
not her mother. Her mother was an evil woman, a 
murderess. She was transported for her crime. Shft] 
was sold for a slave in the plantations of Carolina. 

Now, thought I, we are done for indeed. 

Recognising a hostile voice, Janet Mark turned on my, 
mother. 

"Who are you?" she said with a suddenly whitened 
face. 

" I am Philip Stansfield's wife," answered my mother 
calmly, " and this is my son." 

Janet Mark lifted her hands and hid her face in them. 

" Philip Stansiield's wife," she murmured, and again 
— " Philip Stansfield's vrifel God be merciful to me a 
sinner 1 " 

Then she turned to where her husband, Don Nicholas, 
was standing open-mouthed, not understanding a word 
of our discourse, but following with hungry curiosity 
every gesture and action. 

She held out a hand to him. 
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Take me away! ^^ she said, in Spanish. 

She kept her eyes averted from Annans pale face with 
its look of wondering innoeency in which was yet no fear. 

" My little Anna Mark! " she repeated wistfully, like 
one in a dream. 

And as the door closed upon the Commandante and 
his wife, my mother sank down in a dead faint into Will 
Bowman's arms. Anna and I looked at each other, 
while Eborra's mother muttered incantation after in- 
cantation as if to appease an angry demon. 

And truly all the demons of circumstance and mis- 
fortune seemed to dog bur track, and for the first time in 
our wanderings I began to despair. 
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And had I, with the second sight of Eborra's witch 
mother, been able to see that which was approaching 
the Isle of San Juan, I might well have said to myself 
that malignant demons were following our trail. 

But as it was I could not discern a certain small boat 
far out to sea — a boat which seemed to drift here and 
there, yet which notwithstanding progressed nearer and 
ever nearer to our island. 

There were two men in it, one of them lying at full 
length in the bottom with his face in the shadow of a 
thwart. He had his head turned away. His companion 
sat with one hand in his bosom. The other was laid 
occasionally on the tiller, from which it would drop off 
again in a moment. For the dull fiery glow from the 
slanting sun made the iron of the tiller-bar as hot as the 
ribs of a grate, falling at the same time upon the pros- 
trate man and turning a pair of large silver earrings into 
hoops of burning copper. 

The man at the tiller looked down as his companion 
turned his head and moaned. He slid his hand into a 
locker, and drew from it a case bottle and a small cluster 
of bananas. Then he held the bottle up to the light, 
turning it upside down to see how much liquid remained 
in it. The wide neck was scarcely filled. 

The next moment Captain Philip Stansfield, late of 
the Corramantee and of the Tsle of the Winds, was sup- 
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porting the head of Saul Mark on his knee and po 
the last drops of rum down hie throat. He did not re- 
serve fio mucli as one for himeeli. 

To all intents the man lie now stooped to succour had 
ah^ady died. The movements he made from time to 
time were no more than the spasms of imminent rigour. 
But the strong liquid penetrated to the springs of life. 
The heavy eyelids were slowly upraised, life looked out 
of the bloodshot eyeballs. The soul of the man awoke 
and showed a moment like an evil beast at the mouth 
of his lair. Saul Mark recognised the face that was bent 
over him, and the faint semblance of a grin twitched his 
lipB downwards and to one side, showing his teeth. 
" Still a sea-nii]e to windward of hell, Philip! " he mur- 
mured, and closed his eyes with a singular gleam of 
r^mnph in them. 

- .ptain Stansfield sighed and went on trying to force 
of crumbled banana between the clenched teeth. 

" Not yet," he murmured; " not yet. Death alone 
shall release mo from my bond. I wUl pay the price, yea 
— to the uttermost farthing 1 wdl payl " 

And lifting his eyes, he saw blaclt across the crimson 
arc of the sinking sun, very far away the sierra of the 
Isle of San Juan de Puerto Rico, 



It was a week or two afterwards that the Lady Juanita 
Sdveda, who had recovered from her brief indisposition, 
and now went out more than ever, ordered her carriage 
that she might take the air. With her went Anna, by 
reason of the sudden favour which had descended upon 
her. Indeed the Scnora could not be parted from the 
girl, Bcarcely even for an hour. A bedroom had been 
hastily thrown into her suite of npartmeuts in the Com- 
manderie, and the guardsmen and cloaked gaunt olRcers 
24 an<J 
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from Old Spain swore under their breaths that Doni 
Juanita bad suddenly gone mad. For they aaic 
easy to see that Don Nicholas had fallen over head ana 
ears ("and that last is a long fall," murmured RamoiB 
Garcia, lieutenant of artillery) in love with the young] 
English girl, whose eyes are like fire matches and whos^ 
skin Jike the rose-leaves of the huerta of Orihuela, 

" Carramba, senores," quotli Don Ramon, curling t 
mouBtaehios, " it is a shame that one shiny-pated ol4 
Commandante, with a fore-hold on him like the Port-of-' 
Spain galleon, should monopolise the only two well- 
looking women in the planta,tion. Let them choose, 
sirs; let them choose. Trust a woman's eye for picking 
out a fine figure of a manl " i 

And with this conclusion Don Ramon swung the end j 
of his cioak over his shoulder and about his mouth, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the Murcians, who, being con- 
demned to grill six months of the year in hell-fire heat 
and to shiver the other six in an icy Gehenna, use their 
cloaks indifferently to moderate the rigours of either. 

There was also much jealousy among the officers coQ-J 
cerning Will and myself. And many there were, rackec 
with fever and disappointment, fingered their daggera. I 
when they found themselves passed over in favour of a j 
pair of heretics fresh from the chain gang, whose only 
merit was that they knew something about the duties to 
which Uiey had been appointed. 

For, ready to our hands {and somewhat readier to 
Will's than to mine) we found a weaving-shed where 
Indians and half-breeds, negro slaves and mulatto freed- 
men, starving colonists and men too weak for the chain 
gang, wrought side by side in the weaving of the stripejij 
scrapes, the thick-wefted ponchos, the gauzy mosqultl 
nets, and the comforting Mexican blankets. 
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"By ■virtue of the Commandante'a favour Will was 
placed in charge of this, and, having appointed me for 
his lieutenant, he set about reorganising the whole after 
Umphray Spurway's model with his own quick decision. 

Now in these new Castilian colonies there is no such 
thing aa promotion by merit. Offices are given and 
taken with regard only to the amount of money or per- 
quisite which is attachable to them. So that a sea cap- 
tain will undertake to manage a gold mine or superin- 
tend a mint, take charge of a Government printing-press 
or start a sugar plantation with equal readiness, being 
noways concerned at any ignorance of his duties, hut 
having only a single eye to any plunder which may stick 
to his fingers. 

So that when Will dispossessed the incapable super- 
intendent of the Puerto Rico cloth-weaving (a distin- 
guished " sangrado " or island doctor), he naturally made 
a hitter enemy — or rather many. For every holder of a 
comfortable sinecure feared that one or other of these 
pushing, irrepressible English would supersede him and 
BO divert plunder from donnish breech-pockets to those 
of the King of Spain, 

But Eborra and his mother, by using their great in- 
fluence among the blacks and Indian half-breeds, kept 
ua informed of the plots to assassinate us as we passed 
through the forest. So that when the masked bravoes 
sprang from the bushes, Albacete knife in hand, cloak 
wrapped about the other arm, we were ready for them 
with our swords bare, and hastened towards our assail- 
ants with loud cries. These incontinently turned tail 
and vanished, even on one occasion plunging into thick- 
ets of prickly-pear in their desperation. 

A pistol-shot out of the wood was a more dangprons 

incident, and this became almost a feature of our pil- 
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es, till, coDBultiug the Coramandante, we obtainec 
two men as escort; so with great bell mouthed inuskets 
loaded with slugs, we marched to and fro, the barrel of 
each piece laid affectionatelj over the shoulder of a 
Spanish soldier. In this manner we had peace and the 
cloth weaving prospered m oui hands Every Sunday 
we went to the Consent to see mj mother as weU as to 
do what offices of kindness we might to the poor fellows 
of the chain gang who had once boen our comradee, 

But I had begun to tell of Donna Juanita's excursion 
to take the air. Anna went «ith her, stdl wearing her 
fringed Indian hunting dress, which she found exceed- 
ingly convenient. And in beaded leggings, fringed skirt 
of tanned doeskin, quilled blouse pearled with silver 
buttons of Potosi,and close-fitting cap daintily feathered, 
who but Anna Mark " was a sight for sore eyes," as the 
saying is at Moreham? The soldiers at tbe fort watched 
for her, hollow-eyed with fever, and shook as they waited. 
The negroes worshipped her as though she had been a 
divinity. The Commandnnte walked beside her with lii» J 
hat in his hand, and marvel of marvels, the Lady Juanitdi 
seemed more fond of her than of any other; so mneh ^ 
that it was a)most impossible to find them separate ] 
night or day. 

I know not what taJe the Lady Juanita. had told ^ 
to account for her own transportation across the e 
I have never asked Anna from that day to this, 
ably it was some invention of capture by pirates at S 
or kidnapping at home, such as would appear the md 
credible in that it had l>een our own fate. At all events 
Anna, willing though not rejoiced to be claimed as a 
daughter by this handsome and powerful lady, endured., 
many caresses in the hope that thus one day she mig 
be able to bring us all safe back to our native land. 
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But this thought liad to be severely concealed from the 
Lady Juanita, who, naturally enough, had no intention 
of revisiting Scotland. 

" Two years, Anna," she would say, " and with our 
present economies we will he able to return to Old Spain. 
Nicholas has promised it. We shall see the glories of 
the King's court. I shall have my carriage repainted, 
and a new coat-of-arms blazoned. Nicholas will receive 
the order of the Golden Fleece. I have heard that the 
King himself has expressed a desire to see me. He likes 
fine women, so they say. You as my — my younger sister 
shall accompany me. We will marry you to a grandee 
of Spain. You sliall have a winter house in Madrid, 
a summer villa on the mountains — at La Granja 
where the court goes. Nicholas is rich. We have no 
children. All he has shall be yours and mine. If any- 
thing should happen to him — well, who knows? — I may 
marry again. The Spanish rave about women of my 
complexion." 

To all this Anna listened without remonstrance or 
making objection. For as she said to me afterwards, 
when I spoke to her about marriage with a grandee of 
Spain: 

" No, I did not refuse. For, you know well, Spain ie 
80 far on the road borne, and if we can get a passage 
thither and means to make Umphray acquainted with 
our case, we may yet see the MQn House again and hear 
the water lashing over the weir." 

For as all may see, Anna had an old head on young 
shoulders and no idea of bartering the substance for the 
shadow. So long therefore as the grandoe abode in 
the background, she was quite willing that her mother 
should talk as much aa she pleased about marriage in the 
abstract. All the same I knew well that she had no idea 
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of marrying any Spaniaril, princu or beggar. Abota 
that I gaye myaelf no concern whatsoever. 

It was talking in this fashion that Anna and ha 
mother rode forth towards the new road on which t 
gangs of half-naked men were still at work, their chaiB 
glinting and tinkling, while the cracking of the driverB 
whips resounded from one end of the busy ant-heap t 
the other. 

As the carriage drove up in the red glow of the a 
noon the outriders were suddenly stopped by some ot^ 
struetion on the highway. Voices cried confusedly, and 
whips smacked as the negro gang-masters strove to clear 
the road for the wife of the Commandante. Juanita 
looked out of the belly of the coach. She was in a gooi 
humour. She had the moment before married Anna t 
a prince of the blood and settled Don Nicholas undenl 
marble monument as heavy as a church. 

"Ah, a poor man fallen down! It is those accursQ 
chains in the heat of the day. It is cruel indeedl 
why people will not worship in the fashion of the counti 
when they live in a country, I canot understand. Stanj 
out of the way there, fellow! Your hand. Anna. I n 
descend. I will descend! Bring the flask of stroM 
spirit with you: it vrill revive the poor man. Take yat 
black haunches out of a lady's way, will you? " 

And so with loud humoursome authority she caused a 
way to be cleared. In a moment more Anna found her- 
self looking at two men chained even as we had been — 
one was grey of head, the other black. One was elder 
and the other younger, but, save for a loin-cloth, both 
were gaunt and haggard and naked, even to the iron 
rings ahout their waists. The elder had the head of tl 
younger on his knee at the moment when the two woma 
came up. The younger opened his eyes. 
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B go," he murmured. " Wliy do yo 
ment me? Let me go to my own place! You are a 
devil! " 

And the elder answered him with a terrible grimace 
of hate: " I will never let you go. Death itself shall not 
release you, I will haunt you, follow you, live with you. 
You shall not die, but live on chained to the man you 
wronged. Philip Stanefield, my debt is not yet half 
paid ! " 

But the younger man had again fainted. 

Then, even aa Lot's wife above the gate of Sodom, 
slowly chilling from warm throbbing flesh and blood 
into a pillar of salt, so stilled and stiilened to breathing 
stone stood the Lady Juanita. At the first opening of 
the press she had gazed with growing horror on that 
which lay before her. The silver rings in the ears of the 
grey-headed man fascinated her. She could not pluck 
her eyes from them. 

Her lips moved, or rather her jaw. 

"What — what — whatP" she' gasped, in a kidd of 
shrieking crescendo, as if her voice had spoken of itself 
without impulse of her will. 

The man with the silver rings lifted his head. The 
surprise must have been even greater to him than to the 
woman. Yet he manifested no smallest wonder. Not a 
quiver passed over his brown, wrinkled countenance. 

" Ah, jo Janet! " was all he said. 

And though the woman stood there richly dressed, and 
the man before her was chained and well-nigh naked, 
the tones were those of a master who speaks to a slave. 
Then he seemed to recall himself to the case of hie 
companion. 

" A happy reunion ! " he said, while the crowd of blacks 

and soldiers stood and gaped, partly at the foreign 
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tongue and partly at the ladies. " Philip must not miss 
this — ^I will wake him! ^^ 

And stooping down he bit his companion's ear till it 
bled, as calmly as a priest who gives the sign of absolu- 
tion. 

A whip cracked and the lash hissed across the naked 
back of the man with the silver rings. It was Eborra, 
who stood before them quivering with anger. 

" Let the Captain alone! '' he cried. " Let him alone, 
Saul Mark." 

Saul Mark raised his head and looked at Eborra. 

" Yellow Jack! " he said calmly; " well, the wheel has 
turned once, it may turn again! I shall not forget.'' 
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;lie savage reveille had been sueeessful. Philip 
Mansfield slowly rose to a sitting posture. His eyes, 
glazed and sunken, gazed about, at first vaguely, then 
with growing terror and comprehension. The Lady 
Jnanita stood still, as if (iarved in marble, her handa 
gripping each other convulsively. Anna had passed an 
arm about her mother and now lialf supported the elder 
woman, looking like a tall young Dian in her hunting 
skirt of fringed and beaded skins. 

Sau! Mark watched bis comrade's face with a certain 
grim and malicious pleasure, laughing a little as he 
did so. 

" Janet — Janet Markl " ejaculated the revivified man, 
panting and gasping in his turn, even as the woman had 
done. And for the time could say no more, but sat up, 
gazing wildly as though he had seen a spectre. 

" Journeys end in lovera' meeting! " said Saul Mark. 
The words seemed to bum and smoke like acid that is 
poured on copper. "Philip Stansfield and his paramour 
— kiss one another — embrace! Is all forgotten between 
you? Have ye found other mates? Fie, fie, thus to 
deny each other, who sinned togetherl Think of the 
blood shed for that cause! Consider " 

But he got no farther. For there in the midst stood 

forth the woman whom his presence had affected with 
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such deadly terror. But now Ehe was no longer the 
Juanita SiJveda. She was Janet Mark, the felon. 
' " Aye," she cried, " I bid jou consider the blood 
— and who shed it? You, Saul Mark, drop by dri 
The guilt may be mine and his. That I deny not. But, 
before God the Jndge, the bloodshedding was yours first 
and last. By your suggestion and compelling I sinned 
and fell, I suffered for your crime. And he— he " 

She paused as if at a loss for words. Saul Mark 
laughed a low cackling laugh, nodding his head at the 
same time. He had crossed his legs under him and sat 
upon his feet, the chains that were upon iiim stretched 
to their utmost, looking like some hideous malignaDt 
idol of the Orient. 

"What of him, aye? What of him?" he chuckled. 
" Are Philip Stansfleld's sins mine too? " 

"Aye, by God's great name, are they, Saul Mark!" 
she cried. " Yours — yours — yoursl " 

"Yoii are generous with other people's ains, Janet," 
said Saul Mark; "pray keep one or two for yourself lest 
you grow lonesome in your old age! " 

But she went on, her voice rising with every word till 
it rang out into a shriek, as she pointed with her finger 
at Saul Mark, the man who, in the eye of the law, was 
still her husband. Then Captain Stansficld raised his 
head and said, speaking very quietly, " Janet, tij*' 
greater sin is ours alone. Let ue endure the reati 
silent as I have been! " 

There was a sudden commotion on the other side ofj 
the widening circle. Most of the men had shrunk away^ 
fearing they knew not what. Perhaps the foreign tongue^ 
used in anger had a strange sound to them. 

And there through the gap could be seen the Abbi 
of San ,Tuan de Erozas and the Grand Inquisitor 
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upon their mules, liBtening — the Abbot dark, stern, and 
inscrutable as always, the man of the Holy Office with hia 
head inclined bird-like to catch every word. 

" Your servant! " said the latter bowing. " My lady, 
are these more friends of yours? You are most fortunate 
in friends. Providence is indeed kind to you." 

He turned to Saul Mark. 
And you, my friend, are you also from Scotland and 

the Scottish persuasion in religion? " 

" I am indeed of Scotland," said Saul, rising to Mb 
feet respectfully, and speaking in admirable Spanish ao 
that all might understand; " but I am a humble follower 
of the true and ancient faith. I claim your protection, 
most reverend fathers. In this cause I ha,ve suffered 
much." 

" By what sign shall we know that you speak the truth, 
my son?" said the Grand Inquisitor" cunningly. 

" By two infallible proofs," answered Saul with readi- 
ness; " by this that I shall show you in my hand, and by 
the word which I shall whisper in your ear." 

He slid down his hand and fumbled in the dirty 
breech-clout, which alone clad him sparsely about the 
loins. Then he held up a rosary, at the end of which 
swung a cross and a small golden reliquary. 

" This I have carried with me ever since at Rome, at 
the tombs of the apostles, the Holy Father himself de- 
livered to me this blessed relic of Saint James the 
Martyr! " 

He gave the chain and box into the Abbot's hand, who 
received them with lowly reverence, crossing himself and 
commending himself to the saints, and especially to 
Saint James the blessed proto-martyr. 

With trembling fingers he opened the box and glanced 
within. A folded letter lay on top, written upon a sheet 
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of vellum fine as a butterfly's wing. The Grand InquiH 
itor almost snatched it in hie eagerness. 

" It is true — it is genuine," he cried; " this is the Holn 
Father's own hand and mbrication. I have seen it in tht| 
Holy Office at Madrid, couiinanding to greater diligenc* 
in the burning of heretics. BlcBSed^blessi 
blessed — the attestation in Latio, and all most complete 
How came you by this great marvel?" 

'■ Compared to youi Lordships, 1 am a rude and 11 
learned man," said Saul with a low bow, " but it waa 
my lot to receive it for a service I did the Holy Father. 
I have kept it till now. I have been in porU of great 
waters, in fear of mj life among cruel piiatea and deadly 
heretics. But now, most revered fathers, I give yoffi 
this blessed reliquary that you may keep it in the chu: 
of your noble Abbey, I am not worthy to be the c 
todian of such a treasure. It is yours! " 

The Abbot fairly blushed with pleasure. 

" It will make us as celebrated as Compostella," h«^ 
said; "wc shall have pilgrimages from ali the world to 
this my Abbey of Saint John of Brozaa. We wUl rename 
it. Saint James shall it be — the Very Completely to be 
Venerated Santiago de Brozaa! " 

" So rare a relic would be wasted here," said the Gran^ 
Inquisitor, suavely, balancing the golden casket in 1 
hand; " I will take it back to the King of Spain i 
Madrid, and for it he wil! make me Abbot of Poblet. 
have always desired that post — their Priorato wine is a 
good. And for such a treasure even Poblet itself fl 
not too much to bestow." 

During this colloquy Anna had conveyed the ] 
Jiianita to hpr oirrlage, where now she sat, pale anifl 
inert, leaning back among the cushions like one who ha^ 
gotten a deadly stroke. At this moment the Conunaib 
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nte rodu up haatilj. He had too long been out of 
sight of Juaiiita and Anna. So he came at a gallop, 
riding like one of the sons of Jehu. 

He eaught sight of the golden bos and Saul Mark 
atanding erect. The heads of the monks were very close 
together. In an instant he had grasped the situation, 
or at least part of it. Treasure had been found on one 
of the castaways who last had recruited the chain gang. 
The black ravens of the church of Brozas had swooped 
upon it. The Captain of Spain bore them no good wilL 
The gold box was his— it contained jewels of price, 
most like. He would soon show these clerks who was 
master on the Island of Saint John of Puerto Rico — ■ 
whether they or he, Nicholas Silveda, Commandante in 
the service of his Most Catholic Majesty Ferdinand, 
King of all the Spains. 

"Give it here," he cried; "all treasure trove is the 
prerogative of his Majesty King Ferdinand, I claim 
that which is found, whatever it may be, as his alone! " 

" Excellency," said the Inquisitor, with deference, 
" this is not found treasure. It is a gift to Holy Church, 
being a box containing the blessed parings of the great- 
toe nails of a martyr. Such even the King himself 
could not claim were he here in person! " 

"The box is gold: I claim that!" cried the Com- 
mandante truculently. 

" The box is the gift of the Holy Father, the successor 
of Peter," said the priest. " It cannot be separated from 
the blessed reiice it enshrines! " 

" Deliver it, or I will take it by force! " cried the offi- 
cer fiercely. For in his lieart he hated and feared the 
rival authorities of the monastery. " Forward there, 
men! Seize thorn! " 

The two priests put their hands to their sides swiftly 
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as a horseman draws a pistol from his holster. And the ' 
next moment a erutdtix waa in each right hand. They 
held these towardB the Commandante and hie soldiers, 
who shrank back as they would not hate done from the 
muzzles of hostile guns, 

" Dare to lay a hand on the priests of the Lord! " cried 
the Abbot, towering above them all on his white mule, 
" and we will wither the blasphemous fingers and deliver 
to eternal fire the souls of the deseerators! By these 
relies of the blessed martyr James we swear it! " 

And BO for a space they remained thus, daring the 
powers military to come on. The Commandante was 
speechless with wrath, hut looking about he saw well 1 
enough that his men would not obey him nor yet seize J 
these headstrong sons of the Church. 

" I shall not forget this," he said, turning away. 

" Do not! " returned the Inquisitor gently; " I pray 1 
that you will remember. Let it be a lesson to you, my A 
son." ^ 

The churchmen were riding off together when £ 
Mark, seeing himself forsaken, cried out to them: 
"Have pity, deliver me! They will wreak their ven- 
geance on me. Take me with you, reverend fathers in 
God! Do not forsake me who did this thing for your 
sakesl " 

But the Abbot and the Inquisitor seemed not to hear. 

They had obtained all they cared about, and what mat- 
tered a naked man in the chain gang? The reliquary 
was a reliquary, authenticated by the Holy Father — or 
at least well enough documented for their purpose. But 
most like the man was a pirate, and got it at the sacking 
of some town of good Catholics, or, mayhap, from a.. 
plundered galleon laden with racks and thuiuhscrew 
snchlike blessed machinery for the propagation oF thtfl 
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kith. Let him ahide. If he were a just man God 
would reward him. They would leave the matter to 
Him. 

Then Saul Mark, seeing himself deserted and growing 
afraid, cried aloud, "The BGcrct— the secret! I have 
a secret that will make you and jour church richer than 
Kings of Castile and Aragon — wealthier than the mines 
of Potosi. I Bwear it. Deliver me and I will reveal the 
secret." 

They turned about and consulted. Saul cried aloud 
again with even greater vehemenee: 

" Save me — deliver me! I swear I have the treasure 
secret — I and only I." 

The Ahhot and the Jesuit came slowly back. Saul 
stood eagerly waiting, hie eyes flaming and the perspira- 
tion running down from bis finger-tips. They hent 
their ears and he whispered long. The looks of unbelief 
with which they began gradually merged into a growing 
sujprise. Then awe took its place, and lastly they cried 
out a simultaneous question: "Where is it? Tell us 
where?" 

Then a cunning smirk passed over the face of Saul 
Mark. He was not a second time going to give some- 
thing for nothing. 

" Onit/ 1 can guide you thither! " he said aloud. 

Then in a few moments tbey bade cast him loose, and 
he begged that the companion whom he loved and could 
Dot be separated from night or day might go with him. 
This also was allowed. As the two passed the carriage 
of the Governor's lady, Saul Mark spoke a word, loud 
enough to he heard within. 

" Do not fear," he said; " I will not shorten my pleas- 
ure by revealing your secret. Our loving service to you. 
jo Janet! Sleep sound to-night. Old friends are nearl " 



CHAPTER XLVI 



THE "SAN ESTHBAN" 



And in this matter Sa\il Mark vrae ae good as hia word. 
Interrogated in private by the Grand Inquisitor as to 
how he came to know the Lady Jnanita Silveda, he de- 
clared tiiat Scotland was a small country, the shank-bone 
of the larger and richer England. His companion and 
he had heard of the dignified and distinguished family 
to which the Lady Juanita helonged, and of their sorrow 
at her disappearance while on a voyage to claim an estate 
in the western plantations. 

But the Donna had seemed overcome. Well, so mncbi^ 
was to he expected, hearing for the first time for yea 
news of her family. 

Thus Saul told his tale, and ever as he did so he 
turned to his companion as if to receive his corrobora- 
tion, and it was somewhat weariedly and with a certain 
haughty pride that Captain Stanafield assented. 

It was abont this time that the rivalry which had long 
existed between the ecclesiastical settlement of San Juan 
de Brozas and the town and military post of Puerto Kico 
began to resolve itself into mutual courtesies and most 
punctilious amity. In order to appease the mind of the 
Commandante, Btill seething and working after storm 
in the matter of the reliquary, a suit of marvellously 
chased and damascened armour was sent him with the 
compliments of the Grand Inquisitor, and the hope that 
it might fit the brave and worthy representative of tba 
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King of the Spains in tkese islands. It iiad belonged 
to a knight whose body, when last seen, had been 
wrapped about in a well-fitting sheet oi flame, provided 
for the purpose by the Holy Office of Mother Church. 
He had, therefore, no further use for armour, having, 
as a heretic, presumably gone where plate-mail can 
afford little protection. 

But this, in hia note of benefaction, the Grand In- 
quisitor did not mention. Details of that kind are not 
pertinent to the giving and receiving of a present be- 
tween a dignified churchman and a loyal soldier of Holy 
Church in partibus. " Anon (so ran the accompanying 
missive) the Abbot would ride over on his mule with a 
train of monks or the Grand Inquisitor invite the pleas- 
ure of the company of Commandante Nicholas and hia 
noble lady at his next festa in the monastery square. 
For now by great efforts the road was finished, so that the 
Donna Juanita could the more easily drive thither." 

After a day or two Eborra brought us word that Saul 
Mark, and Captain Staiisfield with him, were allowed 
their full liberty in the monastery of San Juan de Brozas. 
They occupied one room, and some of the negro guards 
had heard the man with the silver earrings laughing 
aloud during the night "like the bird which laughs in 
the woods where no man isl " (So they expressed it.) 
And they were afraid, for it sounded like a devil tri- 
umphing. 

During the day Captain Stansfield for the most part 

walked silently up and down the quadrangle of the 

Daonastery or read books from the library. He epoke 

^iittle and ate sparingly. A sentinel with a loaded mus- 

'tet continually followed him, Saul Mark, on the other 

pjiand, did not appear to be watched at aU. He went 

rerywhere about the settlement, and a table was kept 
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for his use near the apartmonts of the Grand Inquisitor. 
Here, under the shade of a vine-elad arbour, with papers, 
ink-homs, and charts scattered about him, Saul sat draw- ] 
ing many days and often all day long. 

Ab for Anna, I saw little of her during these days. But 
by means of Eborra and his witch mother we managed 
to exchange greetings every morning. She was weil— 
BO came the news. She had found ray mother busy with 
her broidering among the kind sisters when last the 
Lady Juanita had driven over to the nunnery. The 
Donna was kinder to her than ever, but, for fear of Saul 
Mark, never allowed her out of her sight for a moment 
daring the day. Even at night she would come to the 
door of her chamber half a dozen times — so that Anna 
_ was compelled to write to us on scraps of paper, and hide 
them under her pillow when she heard her mother com- 
ing. 

I could well understand Janet Mark's reason for keep- J 
ing her child in sight while so dangerous a man as Saul | 
Mark was close at hand, and with allies so powerful as 
the Abbot and the Grand Inquisitor. But because of 
these precautions I could not very readily communicate 
with Anna, which was a grief to me. 

Meanwhile Will and I laboured in our moist, hot i 
weaving-shed, having matters pretty much our own way, 1 
so that we turned out enough cloth for the soldiers and 
also for the galleon, which was to stop here on its voyage 
to Port- of- Spain, bringing wool and taking webs of cloth, 
as well as forming the main channel of communication 
between our Commandante and his superiors. 

But we soon became aware that great preparations I 
were being made for some distant expedition. The San | 
EsUban, the single ship of any size in the port, was being I 
scraped and cleaned without and within. Will and I J 
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aed to Blip down at niglits, when the n 



e moon was at full, 
to see her masts stand up tall and sharp against the 
sky. All was still and beautiful, the moon hardly shin- 
ing BO much as glowing with a whitish-green illumina- 
tion up in the black sky. The fireflies glinted blue 
among the branches of the orange trees, and the glow- 
worms jetted fire at otir feet. We watched the darting 
lampa alighting near their mates, the tiny fires first 
brightening, then dulling, last of all being obscured as 
the insects consummated their love affairs. All which 
interested us much. 

On board the San Eslihan we could hear a sound of 
hammering, and sometimea figures moved up the stays 
and about the rigging, all black as ebony save for a silver 
edging to each spar, mast, cord, and moving shadow. 
But, Lord! how the mosquitoes bit down by the fat mud- 
banks of the shore — great speckled fellows they were, 
and with the appetites of unfed tigers for good fresh 
Scottish blood. 

On these nights it was hot with a kind of lukewarm 
heat, and Will and I would gladly have east oif our light 
clothes and plunged into the heading waters. We re- 
frained, however, owing to the presence of certain euri- 
ona objects out in the bay. These were most like black 
bottles set aslope upon the sea, save that they passed and 
repassed swiftly and noiselessly across the shining wake 
of the moon, glistening like wet leather as they vanished 
into the shadow. These were the black fins of a school 
of sharks, and, as may well be believed, the sight put 
bathing for pleasure out of our heads. 

It was upon our return from one of these rambles 
that we found Saul Mark waiting for us. He greeted 
us cordially enough, but with more than usual of the 
sneering manner which made me hate him so. He was 
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seated very mueh at his ease in the little chamber at thel 
end of the weaving- shed, where for ordinary we Bwung^a 
our hammocks, and kept what privacy was possible fofT 
us. It was a pleasant place save for the mosquitoes, and 1 
these we made shift to rid ourselves of by raising a great 
smoke or " smudge," aa we called it, outside just beyond 
the verandah. This we started on one side or the other 
according as the wind blew. It was, therefore, through 
a fine cloud of this smoke that we discerned our un- 
welcome visitor, his black, beady eyes sparkling, and his 
large silver earrings glinting in the firelight which came J 
in through the open door, bringing with it the rollingi 
smoke. This last kept us all three coughing, and i 
dered more bizarre our interview with Anna's father. 

"Your health, gentlemen," he said without movi 
as we came in. 

He had found and opened a large square case-bottltS 
of Hollands, the gift of the Lady Juanita. He lifted rfB 
tankard and quaifcd to us courteously, leaning back the^ 
while in our only sound chair and crossing one leg otgI 
the other very much at his ease. 

At which Will Bowman only grunted, but I saluted th^ 
man courteously enough, both because ho was Anna'ff 
father, and because (save in a matter of conscience) Ij 
have always tried to steer the course which most avoidftT 
the perils of life's pilgrimage by land and sea — not at a 
times, I admit, with entire success, but always with t 
best intent. 

" You have been out to visit the senoritas — ah, yoatljj 
youth! " he cried, holding up his hands; "well, I'n 
last man to blame you. I drink instead to your i 
ladies' eyes." 

" We have been down by the shore edge to admire thlS 
moonlight upon the water." So I answered him graveljf 
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■' Ah," he cried, with a note of a< 



d gneto in his vi 



" so it was in my time — I also went to admire the n 
light upon the water! " 

■' Nevertheless, the thing is true, Hir," said I, with a 
respectrul assuranee which I thought fitted to conyince 
the most unbelieving. 

" Ah, what have you in that pocket? " he said, point- 
ing to the place in my blue working blouse where I car- 
ried Anna's letters in a flapped inside pouch, secured 
with a button and tag. 

At this I was astonished, and, I fear, showed some- 
thing of it. 

Saul Mark nodded gently. 

"Good lad& — good lads," he said, "why should you 
be ashamed? We are all a family party here — husbands 
and wives, sons and daughters — somewhat mixed perhaps 
at present, but full of the possibilities of domestic bliss 
■when once we settle down a little." 

And his expression was that of a demon driver who 
cracks his whip of fire over a new and nnstaled team. 

Will and I had no words to answer him, and, after 
gloating over our silence for a moment, he went on. 

" But now I need you, young sirs," he said; " you and 
I have work before us. I remember well your many 
excursions in the High Woods, when we were all, in a 
manner of speaking, so happy together on the Isle of the 
Winds — before the coming of Captain Keys' cruel 
pirates. You know the place of our adventure. I will 
reveal to you a secret. Under the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, we are fitting out an expedition to retake the 
island and find Morgan's treasure. It is not the first 
time Master Philip here has gone trcaaure-se eking. God 
give him better luck on this occasion! Your dusky friend 
comes with us as guide. I think you know what he will 
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guide us to. Therefore make you ready. Let the weav- 
ing go for a week or two. The weavers will have a holi- 
day and the webs will not rot. The Commandante also 
will leave a guard to keep all safe. So be ready to go on 
board the San EstSban at any time upon a summons! " 

There was nothing for us but to obey, and I nodded 
my promise of obedience, while Will sulkily combed the 
back of his hand with a teasel. 

We will not fail you! '^ I answered. 
No, I shall see to it that you do not! ** he answered, 
smiling. 

And that was the one word of threatening he used. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 



SAtTL MAHK 



r addition to warning Will and myself, that very 
ist man, Saul Mark, made himself clear to all con- 
cerned on a certain hot evening a fortnight later. It 
was in the wide half -underground apartment set aside 
for Captain StanBfield and his companion in the Monas- 
tery of Saint John of Brozas. The Donna Juanita 
Silveda had juat arrived to visit her compatriota. As 
was her wont on such occasions she had left Anna with- 
out in the arbour where were Saul Mark's papers and 
charts. The girl lifted one at random, and to her sur- 
prise found it a map of the Isle of the Winds, with the 
fathoming of all the anchorages and girdling reefs care- 
fully marked. The position of the village was exactly 
indicated, but the work had evidently been interrupted, 
for the interior was a blank with only a few vague pencil 
markings upon it. 

" Why have you brought me here again? " Anni heard 
her mother say as she entered. The reply was inaudible. 
Then in a few moments the woman's voice grew louder. 
" I win noti " she cried shrilly. " I tell jou I will not — 
I would die sooner! " 

Whereat the girl moved nearer to the door, thinking 
it no shame to listen when all our lives depended upon 
her vigilance. She had not to go outside, for even where 
she was, hidden among the crimson blosaomB of the 
arbour, the voices came clearly enough to her ear. 
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Then Anna distinguished that of Saul Mark, nofl 
raised liJte that of a commander, bnt only made morfi 
emphatic as if what he said admitted of no argument. 

" It is not a question of your will, my Lady Juanita 
but of your necessity," he said; "not of may, hut i 
must. I speak, rememher, to a man and a woman i 
are both at this moment not only sinners hut convici 
murderers." 

" And who planted the thought in our hearts? "WTn^ 
hounded us to that which was done?" It was heK 
mother's voice, raised almost to a shriek, that Anna hearg 
as she stood trembling among the heavy crimson-petalei 
creepers. 

" Hush, Janet-— it is useless," joined in tlie deep, qtfi 
voice of Captain StansSeld. " This man is ( 
master. Let him say the tiling ho will." 

Saul Mark laughed a little scornfully, 

" How wise is Sir Philip," he said, " how clearly 1 
grasps the situation! It is a pity this prescience had n 
, come somewhat earlier. It would have prevented r 
things — the Blue Room at New Milns for one thing, 1 
limekiln of Provost Gregory Partan for another, a hiii 
dred tall ships scuttled and burned upon the hig 
plungings from slippery plank-ends, poor Jim Pemly 
and the lads of the Corramantee, some thousand bojj 
dropping one by one in plantation cane-brakea — ^thdT 
and much more. And now Sir Philip, ciiooscs to be nia 
about a puling woman and a pair of youths as little d 
tinguished from the others as the acorns of one tree! " 

" Saul," said Janet Mark, as if trying to touch t 
" one of them is his son and loves our daughter! " 

If she spoke the word with the intent of exciting pi^ 
it was ill-judged. He only shook his sUvcr earrings a 
1 a short cackling laugh. 
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' lovo,' Janet — ' love ' ! It ie a great word, and 

4io knows its moaning if not you? You loyed me! 

[ told me HO, you remember, once on a day. Sir 

iji there once loved his father. He loved his wife, 

and swore it at the altar. His brother John loved him. 

Ilien, by a twist of the sand-glasB, all is changed. You, 

my liidy, loved Philip; you hated me. Philip bated 

his father, his wife, his child. Only I, poor Saul, 

do not change. I love you as much now as ever. And 

[, will help you al! to obtain that which your hearts 

■ leire! " 

"Villain!" cried Janet, "you, not he, kOled Philip 

msfleld's father. You egged him to speak the words 

hich condemned him- — even in the Blue Eoom of New 

lilns — it was your hand struck the blowl" 

, Looking past the centre of the arbour door, Anna 

could see Captain Stansfield lift bis arm and lay his palm 

upon the woman's wrist restrainingly. He would have 

spoken, but Saul wont on: 

" Hear me out — atdeast for old sake's sake. We were 
speaking of love, were we not? I give the sand-glass 
another tujn {he had been fingering one which stood on 
the table), and what, do I see? Still this love. Now 
once more Philip loves his wife. You, my dear wife, 
love Don Nicholas and — -your red-and-gold coach. My 
daughter loves this peeking Philip Stansfield the Second! 
Again I am the only faithful one. I alone love you 
all and make my dispositions without considering the 
turning of hour-glasses and the chameleon called Love 
Eternal!" 
Then Philip Stansfield spoke. 

" Say that which you have tn say, Saul Mark. What 
do you wish us to do? By the sin I have sinned, by the 
blood I have shed (there is enough on my bauds, whether 
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that of a father or no), I am bound to thia man as men 
bind their souls to the devil." 

Saul Mark bowed a Bimling acknowledgment of the 
comparison. 

"You do me too great honour, Sir Philip; we made 
a bargain, yon and I, For so much you risked so much. 
Did not you receive tiiat which you bargained for? Am 
I a devil, then, because my side of the bargain holds? " 

" Say plainly that which you desire, Saul Mark! " cried 
Captain Stanefield wearily, " I am in no mood to bandy 
words. As to your main contention, God knows I deny 
you not." 

" My desire, say you," answered Saul with a curl of his 
lip; " well, to be plain, I am tired of all this. I will no 
longer be pirate, privateer, conquistador. I would go 
home to that which is mine. I would settle down at 
New Milns, live decently and cleanly, huzza for the King 
on Coronation Day, hob-nob with the parson on Sundays, 
squeeze Umphray Spurway, and in a word. Sir Philip, do 
all those things which the little matter of the Blue Room 
and several others prevent yon from going home to do! " 

" There are obstacles," said Captain Stansfield quietly; 
"the law — my brother John, who wiil yield nothing 
easily — my son — ■ — " 

" Stop," said Saul, " we will only consider the last, if 
you please. As for the lawyer Jock (the name is your 
own), I hold him in the hollow of my hand, even as I 
hold his elder brother. His practice and character in 
Edinburgh are such that he dares not quarrel with me. 
But ' your son,' say you? Now I will not insult a man 
of sense by supposing that as a father you can have any 
affection for such a son. You were no stickler, Philip, 
when your own father, who gave you all, stood in your 
path. This boy is altogether too puny a gnat to strain 
8»4 
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tpon now. He is in my way already, I tell you. He 
threatens to be more in my way. He haa a faculty, com- 
mon to cats and other sleek animals, of landing on his 
feet. And when I am settled at New Milns and lieuten- 
ant of the county, I want no long-lost prodigals coming 
knocking upon my front door. We must put that be- 
yond doubt. Plainly, Philip Stansfield the Elder, you 
cannot go back to claim your heritage. Philip the 
Younger shall not ! " 

" What— would you murder the innocent lad? " cried 
Janet Mark. 

" Murder — murderl " cried Saul scornfully; " we three 
are far beyond calling any necessary rearrangement of 
dead and living by that name. The thing is at best but 
a convention. There are many ways by which killing is 
no murder — the Holy Inquisition for one. There is to 
be an auto-da-fe in a fortnight. If you, Sir Philip, have 
any suggestions on heresy for the reverend fathers of 
Saint John, they will, I doubt not, be pleased to consider 
them. There is much done in these islands which is 
impossible even in the capital of his Most Christian and 
Catholic Majesty of Spain. But I know of something 
better for him and for all of us. The lad is brave enough 
and shall die a brave man's death. You have heard of 
Morgan's treasure? Well, I have found it! I have 
promised it to the Convent and Don Nicholas as the price 
of my liberty. The good fathers are even now fitting 
out an expedition to recapture the Isle of the Winds, to 
recover the treasure, and to bring the whole back 
hither! " 

" But Morgan's treasure cannot be reached alive," Baid 
Sir Philip; "how will you perform your promise?" 

" / shall not perform it. I intend that Masters PhUip 

Stansfield the Younger and Will Bowman shall reach it. 
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They shall descend to the pitch lake! Whether they b 
permitted to return is another matter! " 

'* You shall Eot — -you shall not," cried Janet fierceljH 
"of this your wickedjiL'ss, iny huaband Don Nicholaj 
shall he informed! " 

"Silence!" cried Saui Mark. "Your husband, 
you?—/ am your husband — -I and none other. "5 
shall do as I bid you, Janet, or I will go to Don Nicholai 
and tel! him the Lady Juauita is a sentenced mnrdereal 
the fly-blown paramour of a parricide, the gamester'J 
lure, the lime on the fowler's twig! " 

" Saul — Saul," the woman cried, " have pity! Ha^ 
some pity! Who made me these? Was I not innocbi 
before I knew you? " 

" Innocent — innocent," sneered Saul Mark, " how i 
noeent we all are! Go, tell Don Nicholas of your innol 
ceneo after I have done with him! Where were youj 
carriages then — your snowy mules, your petticoat gom 
emments— all gone up in the fiery reeli of the nea 
heretic-burning! " 

Janet Mark was silent. She knew her present hui 
band's Spanish nature and was afraid. 

"And Anna?" she said weakly, as if she had alw 
doned her former contention. 

"Anna shall abide here with you — she need kncH 
nothing. By and by we shall marry her to a Don. 
that poor cage-bird your lawful spouse, my good PMlin 
will make an excellent nun. We must keep her si 
of the Yorkshireman's reach. I am an easy man, 
she could do little harm even if she were free and ha^ 
a swallow's wings." 

He looked first at one and then at the other, 
were both silent before him. 

" Now you see," he said, rising from his seat, 
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moderate I am. The lad and his friend are all I de- 
mand;, who might have asked the entire company. It 
is, indeed — how runs your scripture? (you were piously 
brought up, Philip!) ^ a work of necessity and mercy ^ to 
remove two such youths from an evil world. And the 
boy is a great seeker of treasure. Well, he shall find it 
now! '^ 

When Saul Mark came out and looked about him, 
Anna his daughter was leaning over the brimming basin 
of the central fountain, laughing to herself and trying 
to catch goldfish with an angle. 
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THE NEW POWBEH MONKBT 



It may be understood that Anna's news, which shd 
carried that very night to Will and me in the weaving*! 
shed, touched ue very closely. For me, I did not teal 
nearly so much terror as in such melancholy circnm-J 
stances I might Have anticipated. And as for Will, 
think he did not believe in the reality of the danger, 
had that kind of English conceit that maiies a mattj 
consider himself the master, not the slave, of circuniTl 



" Courage, Philip," he said, " you and I are fax from 
being dead yet. We are forewarned, which is to say f ore*fl 
armed. If they take us back to the Isle of the Windi 
as they must if this be so — why, we shall escape anm 
maintain ourselves in the High Woods till we get a pas^ 
sage home. Then Umphray Spurway will surely chai 
ter a ship, and with our fighting weavers as well aa thf 
crew, faith, it will go hard with us if we do not drivl 
these Spaniards into the sea." 

But somehow this seemed too remote a conauramatioqJ 
to afford us any real comfort. But it was Will's wayj 
and I did not contradict him. Then we sent for Ebon 
privately, to seek his counsel, who, when he heard thi 
Saul Mark knew (or said he knew) of the hiding-pla 
of Morgan's treasure, was very grave and silent for a 
while. 

"I will go and consult my mother," he said, and Bol 
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Teft HB quickly. It waa vell-nigh an hour before he re- 
tumedj looking much downcast and disconcerted. 

" It is true," he said, " he knows. Some strong Obeah 
hath spoken to him; but not so strong as my mother's. 
We shall conquer yet, but it will be hard. And we must 
wait. If you go to seek the treasure Eborra will go 
alsol " 

" Perhaps they will not permit you," I said. 

"Yes — yes — they will allow — " said Eborra. "I 
alone can keep the black men quiet. I alone know the 
woods. Perhaps Saul may kill me after, but first he will 
let me go." 

I need not recount the aniious days, the hot and sleep- 
lesa nights we spent, Will and I, while the San Esteban 
was being fitted up and the expedition for the Isle of the 
Winds prepared. We soon found that Don Nicholas also 
had been drawn into the venture. It had been suggested 
to him that the annexation of a new island to his master's 
dominions, and tlie destruction of a nest of pirates and 
buccaneers which had long been given to capturing 
Spanish treasure ships, would bring him vast credit in 
Old Spain. And, besides, was there not great treasure to 
be gained, not only from the possible hoards of Sir 
Henry Morgan, which Saul Mark had promised to dis- 
close, but also from those more immediate and accessible 
ones amassed by Captain Keys and his men? 

For long we could not understand what it was the 
expedition was kept waiting for. Everything seemed 
ready. The arms and powder were on board. All the 
bucan and dried food and grains were in hold. Cattle 
were in readiness to be slaughtered upon the even of 
embarkation. Yet still we waited. It was Anna as 
usual who brought us the word that we were delaying 
in order to allow the new levies to be landed out of the 
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great galleon now on lior way Irum Carthagena to Port 
of- 8 pain. 

One morning, however, aa we looked out of the weav*l 
ing-fihed, we could see her masts and precipitous sides" 
looming solemnly up thR bay like some huge sea-monster, 
and the same evening the soldiers were ashore — a goodly 
haod of stout fellows enough, with the country bloom 
yet red on their cheeks. For they came mostly Irom 
the northern provinces, which have from the earliee 
days reared the best fighting stock of Spain. 

I know not wliat sufipicion had suddenly taken pose 
sion of our captors, but on the same day that the shin 
for Port-of-Spain landed her first boat-load of soldierfl 
a detail of men came to the weaving-shed and put ns botM 
in irons again, or rather tethered us up like dogs at I 
kennel's mouth. For they fastened the same iron beltri 
as before about our waists, and to the ring they welded 
a swivelled chain behind, by means of Pompey Smitij 
and his travelling forge. But instead of sending Ufl t 
the gang, they bored lioles in the stout wood of the shec 
about the middle nf the northern side, then thrust thj 
chains through and made them fast to a great stake C 
wood driven into the gi-ound on the outside. It wonl 
have been (in other eirenm stances) a most laughable p 
dieament that we were in. 

For we were thus able to do out work and even to men 
and converse privately, having freedom of motion 1 
the extent of our chains, though unable to reach 1 
fastenings by which we were tethered. 

The negro and lialf-breed women and lads who formej 
our working party laughed broadly at first, hut since n 
had always been kind to them they grew sorry in theijj 
hearts to see na treated thaa. Besides, we told them thai 
if they did not obey us when we spoke, they would Bureljl 
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lave black men set over them — overseers who would 
whip them as they whipped the chain gang. For such 
people of colour as are jiIucclI in authority over their own 
kind are much more severe than any white taBkniastera. 
It is curious to hen.r them erocking their whips and cry- 
ing, " You damn nigger," " You hlaCk son of perdition," 
when in point of colour there is not a shade to choose be- 
tween slave and slave-driver. 

In the evening arrived Saul Mark with great profes- 
sion of sympathy to assure us that tlua was wholly the 
Commandante'e doing, hut that it would not be for long. 
All was being done that could he done, and the good-will 
of the Abbot and the Grand Inquisitor were being used 
on oitr behalf. 

"But what can such young sparks expect?" he said, 
with a. cunning leer. " I am advised that your favour 
has been altogether too high with the Lady Juanita. Ah, 
sly dogs — sly dogs! " 

But we held our peace, save to eay that we had done 
nothing to deserve chains, and that we hoped that our 
bonds would soon he removed. 

As of course we could not sleep in our hammocks in 
the inner room, some of the kinder of our work-folk 
brought ua woven mats of palm-fibre, on which we slept 
not so ill, having pulled our waist-rings round as they 
showed us till the chain and its attachments were in 
front. So we made shift to get some sleep, lying wholly 
on our backs, which on any liard bed is the only position 
of comfort. 

In this dolorous manner we lived at the weaving-house 
of Puerto Rico till the sailing of the Port-of-Spain gal- 
leon — that is, the better part of a week. The new sol- 
diers, not yet accustomed to the routine of small colonies, 
eame and jeered at us to pass the time. After a year or 
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two in these climates they would be content enough t 
do nothing when they camo off duty. 

At last the day of the embarkation arrived. The Ba» 
EsUban was loaded deep with Btores and men. Not' 
much provision was taken, for with a favourable wind 
the distance was no great matter. Yet there was ever a 
thought in my heart. I wondered how with this solitary 
ship loaded down with soldiers as she was, Saul and his ■ 
Spaniards could hope to force the perilous passage of the 1 
reefs to the anchorage of the Isle of the Winds. But XI 
might have been advised that Saul Mark would certainlij 
have a plan clear in his head before setting out. 

Not till we were taken on board were our chains r 
moved. As soon as I got out of the weaving-shed j 
looked every way for Anna, but saw no sign of her. I felfl 
somewhat Bore-hearted thus to part without any word o 
farewell from her. But there was no help for it. Wj 
were speedily transported on board and found places a 
best we could behind the bulwarks on the main deckj 
The anchor came up with a rattle and a cheer, the sails 
filled, and we were off. I sat watching the long battle- 
meuts of the Castle of Puerto Kico, but saw no sign of 
my sweetheart. Not a kerchief waved along the whole 
dull front of masonry, which made my heart yet eicker 
and sadder than ever before. 

But I had not time to think heavy thoughts long. For 
the drums beat to quarters, and Don Nicholas and Saul 
Mark, with the Grand Inr|uisitor standing near them, 
appointed all of us our stations in case of any attack. 

The guns were stripped, run out, and cleaned. Then 
came a bout of practice at the isolated sea rocks as we 
sailed past them. Presently there was a cry for the pow- 
der monkeys. The hatches were lifted and the first on 
deck with a bucket on her head was little Anna Mark, 
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looking more like a winsome boy than ever in her 
high-kilted Indian dress, the leathern fringes blowing 
back in the light winds, and a flush of defiance on her 
lips as she gravely turned to salute her father and Don 
Nicholas! 
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" FOR HER SAKE '^ 



As usual Anna Mark (little no longer) had her own 
wilful way. Indeed, by appearing so late on the scene 
shie had practically insured that. For the ship was too 
far on her course and the wind too favourable to return 
for such a cause. Furthermore, she alone could bring a 
smile — swift and grim indeed, but still a smile — to the 
close-set lips of Saul Mark. She alone touched some- 
thing that was yet human about him. 

" We must clip your wings, my lady," he said, nodding 
his head a{ her with a certain appreciation. " We must 
not let you spoil this cruise as you spoilt some others. 
And if you are to be a powder monkey, I shall see that 
you do your work on board." 

Anna pulled a forelock and scraped a foot with all 
the gravity of the most ancient follower of the sea. 

" You^ll find me do my duty, sar," she said, .hitching 
at her waist-belt with a certain impish daring that went 
well with her erect carriage and boyish costume. 

Captain Stansfield stood apart as usual, taking no part 
in the arrangements for the short voyage of the San 
Esteban, but mostly watching Anna as she moved here 
and there, with what dark thoughts who can guess re- 
volving behind his sunken and desperate eyes? 

The Spanish ship was strongly manned, or rather, 
considering all the soldiers on board, overmanned. It 
was but a short expedition, and with the wind favouring 
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t did, we might have made the island any time 
during the second day. But Saul Mark evidently did 
not relish an attempt to force the passage of the reefe 
in the teeth of a hostile force, composed of such fierce 
outlaws as now held the island. So all day the S.an Es- 
tbban hung ahoiit on this tack and on that, manrenvring 
for the best position from which to run in upon the 
Bouth of the island and attack the settlement from the 
back. 

During this period Saul delivered his directions to 
the crew through their officers, and approved himself so 
excellent a seaman that these, for a time at least, laid 
aside their natural jealousy of a foreigner and aided him 
with a will to make his dispositions. 

But what puzzled me most of all and turned my 
thoughts away from the ship was a tall column of smoke, 
or rather cream-coloured steam, very light and graceful, 
which rose high into the air from the place where the 
island showed plainly, lying pale blue and as it were 
■waterlogged in the warm brine of the Carih Sea. 

Will and I talked this appearance over. It did not 
seem like the smoke of a great conflagration, or I should 
have supposed that the pirates were burning the village. 
It was lighter, daintier, more ethereal. Sometimes it 
came in curious spurts and puffs as if the Isle of the 
Winds were smoking a peaceful pipe before retiring to 
rest. Anon it was only a soft gradual exhalation like 
steam wreathing up from a cauldron of boiling water. 
By and by Ehorra came to us, but not even his mother's 
magic enabled him to put a name to the cause of the 
mysterious appearance. 

" Mayl>e the High Woods are on fire," he said; " yet it 
IB the wrong season of the year for that. Or perhaps 
pirates burn their prizes. To-morrow we see! " 
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This was all the aesistance Eborra could give ua. 

It aeema strange to me now that, knowing what 
did of the intent of Saul Marl;, we should yet be 
to regard our return to the Isle of the Winds without any, 
great apprehension. Yet so it was. Perhaps it was 
cauee we had been in so many terrible places, and i] 
spite of all had won our way out. Or,more likely, becai 
in a wild tropic spot like the pirate isle, we thought 
that there were many more chances of escape than in 
one settled and cultivated like Puerto Eico. We knew 
that, if once we had five minutes" start, with Eborra to 
help us, we might' remain hidden for ever in the dense 
woods. And I for one had visions of an ideal existence 
in Eborra's tiny bay with Anna and Will and the half- 
breed. I had already planned how we were to carry off 
my mother from the nunnery, and I think also the Abbot 
to marry a certain couple, if necessary with a pistol hi ' ~ 
at his head. 

So that when Will spoke of what we should do if n 
were compelled to descend into the loathsome crater ti 
which Morgan's treasure was for ever broken on its whefl 
of pitch, I answered him indeed, but somehow not a 
though I believed that it would truly come to the dead] 
pinch vrith us. 

Towards evening, as the enn sank to the sea, 
creamy smoke-cloud over the highest part of the Isle a 
the Winds grew rosy, and we could see that it extendi 
a very long way upwards, finally becoming combed offl 
towards the- top and blowing seaward over the '. 
Woods in a long dragoon's plume of trailing lOae mist. 1 

As the twilight deepened and the wind freshened i 
San EsUban drew inwards towards the side of the island 
farthest from the pirates' village. Here Saul Mark knef 
of an anchorage, safe from every wind except a fniiol 
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tnpest from the gulf, ami of that at this time of year 
there was little probability. 

We looked into the loom of the lofty and savage cliffs 
aa we drew nearer with mingled awe and admiration, 
which were rendered greater by the strange pulsing glow, 
now red as blood, now yellow as wheat-straw, that beat 
irregularly behind them. The appearance was as if 
some vast conflagration had been dying out beyond 
the hUle, and the beating light was accompanied at inter- 
vals by a low roaring sound like heavy surf on a windless 
night. Anon a recurring rumble woidd shake in our 
ears, causing a throbbing whirl of the brain like that 
which precedes fever. At this the glow reddened 
momently and then died down, till again through the 
stillness only that long continuous surf would boom on 
unseen beaches. 

We soon found that Saul Mark did not mean to take 
any risks of our escaping. Even when the boats were 
behig got out, and while the first soldiers were embark- 
ing, our irons were re-aflSxed and our wrists put into 
heavy fetters. Anna went to her father and besought 
him to trust ns not to escape, but he only shook his 
head. 

" I cannot afford that," he said, speaking without heat; 
" these young men are over clever to take any chances 
with." 

Then Will and I resolved that if the irons were kept on 
us, we would not march at all through the woods. They 
might carry us if they chose, that was all. Presently 
Eborra came and crouched with ua behind the bulwarks. 
We spoke in low tones of the hiding-place of Morgan's 
treasure and its deadly guardians. Eborra tried hard 
to teach us the low hissing whisper, which {as we had 
seen) charmed the snakes into harmlessness. We made 
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varioua atttnipta at it, Lut without enough e 
give us any rual confidence, i judged that most likel 
the charm lay in the person using it more than in tljj 
actual Bound. SevertljelesB we did our best, and, 
Ehorra said, succeeded not that ill. 

Thus we fooT— Will, Eborra, Anna, and I— were wait- 
ing our turn to disembark and listening to the dipping 
of the oars, when siiddenly a shadow fell between ua and 
a bank of stars on the side of the ship farthest from the 
Isle of tho Winds. 1 saw even in the darkness of thfl 
night ftnd upon the unilluniinated ship's-deek th&t J 
was Captain Stansficld who stood there. He waited | 
lently, leaning on tlio huhi-arks and watching the j 
phorescence of the aea-deeps wave like a banner osil 
our keel. But as eoon as the deck was quiet about' i 
and all possible listeners removed, he spoke to t 
firm tones. 

" Go forward — do not fear," he said; " no bsmi EJ 
como to any of you on this island. I promise it." 

Then he was silent a while, as if waiting to 1 
advantage of a favourable moment in another's feelin 

" Philip," he said, " I speak to you. You are my » 
It is true I have been no worthy father. Yet now befoj 
I go into the presence of the Judge, I would shake your 
hand. Mine is stained deeply enough, God knows; but, 
though guilty, the blood of a father for which men b<^ 
me in loathing, is not upon it. Take my hand ftiid^ 
me that you forgivel " 

" I forgive you freely for all the ill you have done« 
I answered; " tlie evil you have brought on my mol 
I cannot forgive." 

He sighed a little and then said : " Philip, yon oug[h&j 
have been named James. You are your grandfatbel 
Bon, not mine. But yet — tell your mother that if a" 
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3 loved me at first it might have been otherwise. Yet 
at the last my heart dwelt upon her. Tea, in the black- 
ness of despair ajid death I loved hor. At least tell her 
that the thing which I shall do, I do foe her sakel " 

I reached out my hand to Captain Stanafield, I al- 
ways thought of him as that — not as my father. His 
grasp came to me through the darkness. He held my 
hand in his for a long moment, and then moved silently 
away. I could see him, by the light of the red glow 
reflected above the trees, stand by the foremast watching 
the men going over the side into the boats. 



We made onr way slowly through the forest, Saul Mark 
leading with chart and compass. The lantern carried 
beside him was the only one allowed to the expedition. 
The rest of us came stumbling after as best we could. 
Four men made shift to carry the Grand Inquisitor in a 
kind of litter. Wdl and I were each chained to a veteran 
of the wars. 

It was indeed well that we had landed far down the 
desert side of the isle, for the large company, most of 
them quito unaccustomed to the High Woods, made & 
noise which might have waked the dead. 

nuge blackberry briars tore our thin clothes as we 
entered what appeared a very cave of darkness. Men 
stumbled on ahead of us, falling over prostrate trunks 
with the rattle of accoutrement, and recovering them- 
selves with strange oaths. Tall trees moaned overhead. 
Lianas creaked like cordage between us and the roof of 
leaves. Invisible things threw themselves from strand 
to swinging strand. From beneath our feet came the 
rustle and hias of disturbed snakes, and as often as a 
bough scratched my face I could have cried out, for I 
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felt in every thorn-prickle the dreadful lashing Btrol 
of the Fer-de-lance. 

And ever in front of us pulsed clearer and broadt 
that strange ruddy light, against which the leaders of our' 
advance stood out black. Sometimes during a halt I 
could see Saul Mark, his chart spread on a fallen tree. 
Eborra was at his elbow, the lantern in his hand, and 
iron hook pointing out something on the map. 

Then in a moment we would he called forward a{ 
Often I could not hear the whispered order, but each 
our guards simultaneously gave a tug at the chain by 
which they held us in leasli. And once, as Will did not 
move fast enough, the bnite in charge of him promptly 
set the point of a knife to his back and pricked hi 
sharply with it. I could see Will turn white with angi 
In a moment he would have been at the fellow's throt 
hut I caught him by the arm. 

" Wait," I said; " if we pay at all, let us pay our debl 
at one settlement." 

The fellow with the knife flourished it over his hi 
and for pure deviltry woidd have pricked Will 
but at that moment the red glow shone out like shet 
lightning, and against it I saw momentarijy somethii 
dart black and straight as an arrow. The next momei 
Will's guard uttered a terrible scream, and dropping 
arms he pressed his palms to his face, with shriek 
shriek of pain and terror. 

Saul Mark looked back quickly. 

"Gag that man!" he commanded; "he will 
every pirate in the isle upon us! " 

In a moment Eborra was beside us. He carried 
lantern. I saw him stoop to the man on the ground 
turn his head with his iron hook. Will and I were h1 
ing quite close — Will indeed still chained to the soldi* 
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•J the light of Eborra's lantern we could see two tiny 
pizncturea behind the ear where the great vein of the 
neck is. 

" The man is dead," said Eborra, standing up; " Fer- 
de-lance has striclten him." 

And BO it proved, for while flouTishing the knife over 
his head to threaten Will, he must have touched the 
branch on which the snake lay. 

Then a great fear fell on all the company. It began 
to be whispered what the man was doing when the ser- 
tnt struck him. 

" Why do you not sing, Eborra? " I whispered to the 
half-caste, " he may strike again." 

" No," he said in a similar tone, " this is no living 
Bnake, Philip. Fer-de-lance does not strike at night. 
This is a jombi that enters the body of a snake to strike 
down his enemy. Do not be afraid. My mother is 
working great Obeah for you now. The jomiis are all 
about us. They will protect you! " 

And indeed it is true that we did feel all about us the 

oppression of invisible presences. Yet the sensation was 

no pleasurable one, but rather as if someone imseen were 

about to put his hand on your shoulder in the dark. 

At this moment Saul Mark ordered Will to be chained 

another armed guard. They east the dead man loose. 

"e died while we stood looking, strangely contorted and 

a visage that blackened under our very eyes.) 

"Forward!" commanded Saul: "lead on. Yellow 

f«ck, if you know the way. There is not a moment to 

It will soon be morning." 

Then Eborra summoned to the front all the blacks 

id Indian labourers and serfs to bring their machetes 

id cut a way through the tangle. He himself held aloft 

lantern and directed them. It was a strange sight. 
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the red throbbing glow going and coming like a fui 
that dies out and is continually refreshed- The der 
blackness of the canopy of leaves overhead enveloped u 
The waste of iianging vegetable cordage Boemed trying! 
to entangle ns — lianas and lialines like huge hawsers a 
cables, others again thin as trout-lines. As the light of! 
the lantern flashed aiToss these, other plants were seeu^ 
clinging to them as the mistletoe does to an apple-tree 
in the orchard at New MUns — in roeettes of gorgeous 
bloom, glaring red and white and orange oven in that 
sombre place, some tied like favours on the lianas, others 
drooping unexpectedly from above like a spider letting 
himself down out of the midst of his web. 

In this place the maehetes made fierce play. HadcJ 
and slash and cut they went. Green fruits, strange a 
leathern apples, homy plums like musket-balla, insect 
like walking twigs, vast spiders with legs that burnt a 
they touched the bare skin, hairy caterpillars as big a 
bean-pods, rained down upon our heads. But stillij 
Eborra hasted the work, and we made our way towards 
the source of the light. 

We rose gradually as we proceeded, passing the grean 
swamp by a firmer path than that by which we haa 
formerly crossed from the direction of the pirate villagaj 
A soft steamy mist, imjiregnated with a sulphurous sinellj| 
swelled and billowed about us. 

Suddenly out of the dense shadows and creeping 
vapours of tha High Woods we emerged upon a wonder- 
ful scene. Before ua rose a great black hill, in e 
most like the Law of North Berwick viewed from thM 
shoulder of Moorfoot. But it was not the hollow toire^ 
we had seen. The dense undergrowth, the matted c 
pet of moss and wOd hemp, the quaking hill — all \ 
vanished. There was a hot and deadly taint in tfaft « 
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which kept us gasping. Our mouths became dry as the 
dead bones oi the desert with the thin sandy grit that 
showered upon ua and seemed to pervade everything, 
crimcliing between our teeth as we walked. 

That which fronted us now was no castellated wall 
of black basalt. The dry sand had grown hot under- 
foot, and crumbling inclines of loose grey ash sloped 
steeply up to a hdltop which snorted and roared above 
us. Subteiraneons rumblings made our hearts quiver 
within, as the red light we had seen sprang upwards 
and anon sank low. We were now near enough to see 
that this was not 'fire, but, as we say in Scotland, the 
" skarrow " or reflection of the fiery heart of the moun- 
tain thrown upwards on the great hoodef^ column of 
smoke, shaped like a palm-tree or loog-atalked mush- 
room that towered above all into the sky. 

The dawn was now coming fast, and the column of 
smoke or steam changed its aspect every moment, now 
growing pink like a roseleaf, and anon flashing into 
whiteness as, rising out of the sea, the sun smote its 
upper part long before it reached us, where we stood 
among the black and blasted growths on the edge of the 
forest. 

Eborra came close to us as we remained gazing up- ' 
wards. It was the first time I had ever seen him really 
smile, for I do not count the grimacing of Yellow Jack. 
He pointed towards the mountain we could see breaking 
through the jungle before us. 

"Harry Morgan has come himself for his treasure," 
he said, "and has brought his master along with him. 
They ooth very glad to see their friend Saul! " 

And, indeed, there was something eminently devilish 
in the smoking, coughing, spitting, roaring monster 
before ua, I looked across to where Saul Mark stood, 
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shading his eyes with hie hanila and watching the raging-" 
iiri! moimtain whi?re he had expected the quiet lake of 
pitch. It must have been a terrible disappointment to 
him. Yet of that he showed nothing, 

"Forward! " he cried, pointing to the cone of aehee. 
And first of all the expedition he started up the wind- 
ward side of the fiery mountain. 

"Bring these lads alongl" he cried to our guards, 
thinking of us even in that moment of disillusionment. 

And BO, bent double by the slope of the mountain and 
slipping among the loose clinkers of the lava streams, 
we mounted as best we could after him. Anna came 
lightfoot with us, often running a little before, and 
giving us a kand when otherwise the weight of our chains 
would have brought us to a standstill. 

It was very near now^ — the fiery furnace in which Saul 
Mark designed that we should be cast. But there was in 
my heart none' of the confidence of the three youths in 
the Book of Daniel — and that in spite of Eborra and 
Captain Stansfield. 

Suddenly, as we mounted the cone, the black ashes 
changed to crystals of sulphur, yellow and brown, glis- 
tening like the stones which come from off the mountaia 
called Cairngorm. Wide black ruts and holes, their i 
sides feathered in brightest red and yellow, led down into , 
the heart of the mount. Those continually belched tip I 
burning steam and choking odours which blew in oar''] 
faces like the breath of demons. If this was Obeah, a 
Eborra said, I wished that Obeah had been somewhat 1 
sweeter of throat. For the hot reek, blasting in my fao^ 1 
turned me sick and faint, and I swayed upon Will as I' | 
stood. 

At last we came out upon the unstable summit. It J 
had a lip, narrow, crumbling, and dangerona. Ther»J 
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Rvas, however, a wind here which blew most of the smoke 
r awaj from ub, so that the place was more tolerable than 
' upon the breathless slopes beneath. 

I looked over into the crater, setting my breast to the 
edge and holding Anna's hand as I did so. My guard 
would on no account approach nearer, hut stood at the 
limit of the chain, sinking his halbert deep in the ash 
for a holding-post — and, indeed, I did not blame him, 
for the sights and sounds were heartshaking enough. 

This is what I saw. 

Immediately beneath me, and so abruptly that one 
could almost toss a stone to the bottom, was a lake (as 
it seemed), no longer of pitch sluggishly turning over in 
its sleep, hut of fire bubbhng merrily like a great broth 
pot. From this jets of steam hissed furiously upwards. 
Blocks of glowing rock spat out viciously, and when a 
loose stone or boulder fell from the precipices above into 
the cauldron, it was instantly dispersed, often exploding 
with a loud report like a bombshell, and casting the 
fragments high over our heads as we lay and watched. 
I have listened to pleasanter music than the sound of 
these black jags of rock as they snoreil past us, booming 
upwards like drone beetles in the summer gloaming. 

Saul Mark stood near us. I could see him biting his 
lip and clenching his hands as he looked down. But 
even then, and in this place, he seemed to know no fear. 
Don Nicholas and one or two of the holder spirits among 
the Spaniards had mounted after us, and we stood all 
close together on the highest part of the crater lip. In 
every direction the deadly vapours prevented closer 
access, and though the stones fell about us like sum- 
mer rain, they were mostly small and did us no great 
hurt. 

" What of Morgan's treasure now? " said my father, 
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looking at Saul Mark with a kind of grim pleasure on 
dark face in a lull of the noise. 

The man's features were instantly contorted with 
access of devilish fury. 

" Morgan's treasure is gone," he cried, " hut I will tell 
you there is another — over yonder— (he pointed in the 
direction of the pirate village) — a greater doubtleBS than 
Morgan's." 

" We might have gone thither at once, then," answered 
Captain StaDsfield; " it was a waste of time to bring ms. 
here with so great ceremony, all to see this devil'i 
cauldron hoil." 

I could plainly discern that for some reason of his oi 
my father was trying to irritate Saul Mark. And if sni 
were his intent, it is certain that he succeeded, 
turned upon him with a fierce action of the hand, 

" I will show you, Philip Stansfield, whether I have 
brought you here only to see a pot hoil. Cast off these 
chains! " he cried to the soldiers. " Now couple the lads 
together. They are traitors and villains. Their hlao] 
slave bind also with them. He has deceived us. FIin| 
them all three into the fire! " 

The soldiers, obeying a sign from the Commandante, 
who stood lowering darkly behind Saul, began to do as 
they were bidden. And then, in spite of comfortinga 
and promises, I thought that our hour was truly comci. 
Anna sprang towards her father, running so carelaeslj 
along the perilous edge and among the rotten enlphni 
crusts, that my very bowels were turned to water to loo! 
at her. She caught Saul Mark by the hand and-bi 
sought him to spare tis. He threw the girl off with 
violence that she hiid almost fallen, and would, I think*! 
have done bo if the Commandante had not reached B 
hand and caught her by the fringes of her hunting dress. 
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"Let alone!" he cried to Saul; "you take too much 
upon you! Uo as you will with the young heretics, but 
do Dot touch the maid." 

Saul moved his hand with a commandiog gesture, 
without answering tlio Commandante. The soldiers set 
us close together, coupled at waist and wrist, on a ledge 
overlooking the fiery furnace beneath. There was a 
moment's pause as they brought Eborra from below. 

" Now," cried Saul, as with a leer of triumph he turned 
to Captain Stausfield, " I have kept my word. My work 
is nearly comjileted. On the day you wronged Saul 
Mark he promised that he would drag you down to the 
pit, and blot out your name and seed from the earth. 
Behold the fire heated seven times for your fijet-boml 
See how it leaps upt It is a quick and easy death. Hold 
back the girl thcro! Make ready! Fling them in! " 

I could feel the soldiers at my arms and back breath- 
ing deeply and retracting their muaclea a little, aB 
men do who are about to make a mighty effort. I, too, 
firmed mine, tliat I might not cry out with sheer terror. 
I saw Will Bowman holding back, with his feet stiffened 
against the black and crumbling cauhlron lip. 

Suddenly Philip Stansfleld, who had been standing 
quietly a little beyond Saul Mark, sprang at him and 
caught his enemy in his arms. 

The man with the earrings struggled fiercely, but the 
grasp was too strong. Captain Stansfield pushed him 
steadily forward till they two stood among the Inst 
crumbling embers that slid away from them into the 
burning pit. 

" Teli Mary that it is for her sakel " cried my father, 
and leaped out into the abyss, carrying Saul Mark with 
him. A gust of fiery heat shot upward. A jet of dense 
blue vapour shut them from sight ere they reached the 
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bottom. Its poisonous fumes struck us full in the face 
and sent us reeling, as if stricken by a mighty, invisible 
hand. Fire seemed to rise out of the crater, out of every 
rift and crevice and blowhole. The mountain heaved. 
At this the soldiers turned and fled, leaving the three 
of us on the crest. Anna came to us bareheaded and 
pale of face even in that furnace glare. Then we stood 
a moment with clasped hands and gazed after the two 
men whose deeds had changed and marred so many lives. 
But we saw them no more. Only the pale green flames 
leaped up and danced merrily beneath in the pit of hell. 
Silently we turned away and went down again with 
no gladness in our hearts. For we knew not yet what 
should befall us. At the foot Eborra spoke for the first 
time. " Be bold,^^ he said, " they will be much afraid. 
I told the black men that a judgment would befall, and 
that all should so perish who dared to threaten a Jiair of 
your heads! It has come to pass! ^^ 
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HANGED IN CHAmS 



TAnd bo, indeed, it proved. We found all the Span- 
iards anxious for a speedy retreat. The blacke whom 
Ehorra had terrified were clamorous for it, and the others 
shared their alarm. But the Commandante, being a 
brave and determined man, stood out alone. He refused 
to return to Puerto Rico without something to show for 
hia endeavours. 

" Wbat! " he said, " because two foreign prisoners cast 
themselves into hell before their time, shall we that are 
soldiers of the King of Spain slink off like whipped curs, 
and leave thousands of gold pieces within a few miles 
of us? We are on the Isle of the Winds. The pirates 
are few in number- — most of them probably away on their 
expeditions. We will take them unawares, root out the 
murderous nest, capture their treasure, and obtain great 
praise and reward from King Ferdinand. But first we 
shall indeed go back to the shore, in order that we may 
rest and find out by means of scouts the way to the 
village and the dispositions of the robbers there." 

" Let one of your men go with me," said Ehorra, " to 
witness that I do not lie. We will spy out the buccaneers 
and bring you back word within twelve hoursl " 

The Commandante conferred apart with the Grand 
Inquisitor, and presently Eborra was sent off with one 
companion in whom they had confidence, an expert 
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woodman who had formiirly Beryed with Captain Keya 
on another island. 

So upon the edge of the sea, at a place where there is a 
pleasant sandy hay, we were eet down to wait. Our 
chains were taken off, and one soldier, more kind than 
the rest, gave us salve and lint for the chafed skin of our 
ankles and where the weight of the belt dragged heaviest 
above our thigh bones. Anna made troth for all in a 
cauldron, and in this fairly good case we waited Eboira's 
return. It was carious how greatly all rejoiced that Saul 
Mark was dead, which may appear strange when one of 
us was a daughter, and a maid of tender heart like Anna. 
But after so many trials and so much evd both threat- 
ened and accomplished by this man, there were no ties 
of affection possible between them. And when Anna 
brought us broth in the iron lid of the pot, before be- 
ginning to eat we all clasped hands and said, " God be 
thanked I " 

But in this we thought chiefly of Saul Mark. For of 
my father, who had striven to do one noble deed at the 
last to wipe away so much evil, I at least could not think 
save with gratitude. And I wondered greatly what my 
mother would say when we told her. 

N"ow, though both the Coraraandante and the Grand 
Inquisitor had been sorely disappointed in the matter of 
Morgan's treasure, yet I could gather, as they stood con- 
sulting together, that they were not altogether ill-satis- 
fied with the turn of affairs. For though at the first 
Saul Mark had been taken up by tiie priests and after- 
wards supported by Don Nicholas, I judge that neither 
of thorn was unwilling to be rid of so dangerous a man 
and one who threatened to supplant them in authority. 

We lay all this day on the outer sea edge among green 
bushes and under the shade of wild cotton trees, Imine- 
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lately beneath us the land oraba were rieing mysteri- 
ously from the midst of the white coral sand, trundling 
hither and thither, and as it were shaking themselves 
free of the dust of their holes. We could hear their 
great claws clicking together like tailors' acisaore as they 
Bcuttlcd in and out of their warrens. The smaller were 
green in colour, but the big warty seniors were as grey 
and bloodthirsty of aspect as if they had been formed 
out of the rock itself. 

Beneath these again appeared the fringe of white surf, 
the deep indigo-hhie reefs sunk in the azure of the Carib 
Sea, with the sun beginning to recline comfortably in the 
west. 

Anna went to and fro among us, dealing out what 
pToyender had been landed from the ship. Several of 
the negro overseers accompanied her, and at the back 
against a wall of rock a fire was lighted, the smoke of 
which dispersed itself among the tangled masses of 
creeper hanging down from the cliff. 

And so quickly do men in these outlandish places 
reconcile themselves to death and change, that, if it had 
not been Will and I who ourselves had been delivered 
from death, I do not think that any of those who waited 
the going down of the sun so much as thought of the 
two men who, an hour ago, had gone whirbng into that 
fiery Gehenna locked in each other's arms. 

The Commandante and the flrand Inquisitor talked 
together, summoning first this one and then that to assist 
them by his counsel. Aboiit an hour before sunset, 
Eborra returned with hia companion. They brought 
the news that very few pirates were to be scon, and that 
the village appeared to be deserted. I judged, however, 
that Eborra, who knew every foot of the jungle, had not 
permitted the man to see more than he wished. There 
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were three ships in the harbour, but each of them ap-* 
peared to be raanneil only by a sparse watch. 

Will and I were exceedingly anxious to get speech with 
Eborra after his return, but the latter kept carefully 
away from us, busying himself about the fire under the 
cliff where Anna was cooking. The Grand Inquisitor 
watched him with his small twinkling eyes, and the 
negro never so much as looked in our direction. Pres- 
ently, however, Anna came over to us with some strips 
of boiled beef laid upon platters of palm leaf, very fresh 
and tender. 

" Eborra bids us keep well in the rear," she said, « 
ing and pointing to the strips of beef as if asking how a 
liked them; " then at the first sound of shot we are t 
drop off and lie close among the underbush till 1 
joins usl " 

Will and I each sent a question at her, but she onl 
laughed merrily and nodded her head as she trippe^ 
back again to the fire, making believe all the way th( 
we were greedy fellows who were not content with wh( 
we had gotten, but wished for double rations. 

Half an hour after sundown it was dark, and ■ 
started up the side of a creek fu!l of rich fat mud. From 
this the miasma rose palpably, the mosquitoes hummed 
and pinged in cloud-banks like those about Newfound- 
land. " Z-g-z-i-z-Z'Z-z-eek I " was what they said. 
when they came to " eek" pronounced with a little vA 
ward twirl of their really remarkable voices, in went t 
poisoned stiletto, and we smote the part with chee 
alacrity without waiting for further information. Uot 
of us also offered comments iu our several vemaculai 
but these I need not write down here. 

As we marched I desired to assist Anna as best I migH 
but she preferred to persevere in her own way, only t 
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ing mj hand when the ditch or Bwamp happened to be 
too wide for her to leap. Thus the whole expedition 
followed Ehorra through a kind of park-like savannah 
country. He was making a long detour in order to avoid 
the volcano, which we could stOl see flickering beyond 
the High Woods. But the light was not clear and wide, 
like autumnal sheet lightning, as it had been the night 
before. The bluish swamp-fog which came up from the 
creeks spread sideways till it was as much as we could do 
to see the men in front of us. It would have been easy 
enough to have " dropped off " here and none the wiser. 
But the prospect of hiding all night on rotting leaves in 
an atmosphere of pure fever was not inviting enough. 
We resolved to wait, according to the negro's instruc- 
tions, till the guns began to go. 

The fireflies continually jetted across us, flying almost 
into our eyes, and vanishing again into the pall of mist. 

" I wonder if they know their way or where they are 
going? " I whispered. For I was ever prone to notice 
trifles at the wrong times, when my thoughts ought to 
have been upon more serious matters. 

Who are going where?" growled Will, whose legs 

:e paining him where one or two of the cactus prickles 

' broken off in the flesh. 
''" The fireflies! " said I. But Will did not show any 
interest. He was sore and miserable and felt the begin- 
nings of a tendency to shiver. He muttered a wish with 
regard to the fireflies which consorted ill with his recent 
confession of Church of England baptism. 

" I should he content to know where we are going! " 
he added sharply. 

About an hour after this the word was passed along 
the ranks that now we must he ready to fall on at any 
Eborra had reported that the pirate village 
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was near. We could hear a reatlese eock crowing every i 
few minutes, and more than once there came a whiff a 
of hot wood ashee and the nnchilled hearths of man. 

On the back of this ensued so long a pause that it j 
seemed to have no end. I could hear in the stillness ] 
the toads croaking, and nearer the whisper of the Com- 
mandante arranging his men for the assault. Anna 1 
and I waited hand in hand. WOl Bowman opened hia''] 
mouth and inclined his ear into the darkness. A gun .1 
went off helow us, sharp as a signal, then the clear notes i 
of a bugle. The Commandante shouted a loud order i 
Spanish. There was a lively rush through the under- 1 
wood. Crack! crack! crack! The guns were going now J 
with a vengeance. 

" Into the brush with you — quick! " said Eborra, J 
hurrying us away to the left. We stumbled over gourds, . 
pricked ourselves on the bush called " Figs-of-t he-Moor," 
atumbled against fruit trees which sent heavy globes I 
down forthwith to break our heads. Then after a I 
breathing run of a quarter of an hour, having left the I 
main attack of the Spnninriis well away to the right, ' 
orouehed on some open ground at the foot of a clump of "I 
tall trees. The rattle of musketry beneath us grew 1 
almost continuous. We could hear the Spaniards going i 
bravely at it, their high, screaming shout rising and fall- i 
ing. But what was that which answered ? Not the wild J 
pirate yell! It was— no! It could not be. Yet eorely 1 
it was a cheer — the mouth-filling, heart- stirring cryi 
which men of English speech make all over the world] 
when they fight for the mastery. 

The moon had risen and the mist grown luminotui i 
about us. Suddenly Anna clutched me, and I felt swift'j 
fear run coursingly through her. 

" What is that,^hilip— oh! what are these? " 




She pointed above our lieads. The moon i 
little clearer. We had stopped under a great row of tall 
forest trees whieh stretched their branches stiftiy at right 
angles. There were bo many that the line disappeared 
into the mists on either hand. Many of the limbs shone 
gaunt and white like the arms of skeletons fantastically 
disposed. But that was not the terror which caused 
Anna to grasp nie by the ami. 

From every naked bough a dead man dangled, stiff and 
atill, some of them slowly and solemnly revolving as the 
links twisted and untwisted, 



We sat as if turned to stone, frozen, cold. There was 
one almost directly over our heads. Looking up I could 
see that he was hung in chains, the scarce dimmed metal 
glinting in the cold grey of the mist-choked moon. 

Then we heard Eborra laugh. In such a place it was 
a sound to chill the blood. 

"For Heaven's sake speak, Eborra, who are these?" 
I hardly knew my own voice as I spoke, 

liight as a blown leaf Eborra danced a quickstep and 
clapped his hands. 

" Pirates — buccaneers! Captain Keys and bis menl " 
he cried. " The English sailors have hanged them. 
There are three ships of war in the bay! Now the 
Spaniards find much rare treasure! Hearken! There 
they go. Eborra warned the English captain. Pimiento 
— red pepper in the pod — the Spaniards will get to- 
night! No more chains — no more slave gang! The 
English have taken the lale of theWiuds. We just wait 
here a little tUl the botheration is past. Then we will go 
down. Ho, Captain Keys and your bloody pirates, now 
you swing by the neck! Hitch further along, captain! 
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Leave plenty of room for Don Nicholas and the little J 
bUek priest! " 

And again Eborra danced his weird dance in the feeble I 
light of the moon, as the crackling of firearms thinned l 
out and the hurrahs grew louder beneath ub. 

" Now we go down, but Eborra first, to make all aafel " 
The negro left us down by the eastern shore where the J 
liberty men used to take their walks. It was almost ] 
daybreak, though as yet there was no sign of the day, for j 
the false dawn had long passed and the moon was I 
eclipsed by the high trees we had left behind ns. 

Over the reef passages we could see the mist beginning I 
to break and whirl away in rolling cloudlets, as peat reekf 
does from a chimney on a windy day. The wings otm 
sea-mews glanced white as they swept low over us^ 
screaming shrilly for the coming of the morning. Wei 
waited long. Will was muttering to himself, I could not 1 
tell what. Anna and I kept very close together. 

Suddenly we heard Ehorra's whistle. I answered Mm. 
The negro bounded joyously towards us. Soon we 
could discern him plainly, a lithe black figure against 
the white coral sand. Behind him strode a tall, stout j 
mau, cloaked and hatted from head to foot. Something! 
familiar struck me, something which sent my heart intcq 
my mouth. But Anna suddenly dropped my hand anclJ 
sprang forward. With a sharp breaking cry she flunga 
herself into the tal! man's arms. I saw his grey beardi J 
droop upon the girl's head. 

The mist whirled away. There was a rapid flush ot 1 
dawn in the east. 

" Umphray Spnrway! " cried Will Bowman and I wito J 
one voice. 

And Umphray Spurway it was. 
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" Tell the dog that if ho much as a hair of her head 
be touched I will twist his wizened Popish neck. Higher 
than Haman will 1 hang him, and all his slave-driving, 
torturing crew! Tell hini that! " 

It is not necessary to say that the words were those of 
Umphray Spurway. 

The mighty Yorkshireman was never careful of his 
speech. As soon as he heard where my mother was, he 
proceeded to the store-room in which the prisoners were 
confined with a strong guard of sailors and marines 
over them. Don Nicholas was there also, wounded 
in the shoulder, but bearing his misfortunes with the 
philosophy of a, man and the courage of a Spanish 
gentleman. 

But the interpreter was not needed. The little In- 
quisitor answered for himself in liis quaint and creaky 
English. 

" Sir," he said, " the lady is better than well. All day 
she sings with Sister Agatha. Every night she prays. 
Every morning she confesses." 

" I shall soon stop all that nonsense. Poor Mary, that 
she should be turned into a Papist at the lastl I will 
have her on board the ship in half an hour." 

" Impossible," chirruped the Father Inquisitor, " the 
lady has cast aside this world — renounced its vanities. 
She is now a sister of the Convent of Saint Mary of 
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Brozas. She has taken the solemn vows! I myself laid 
them upon her/' 

" Then, by the head of Cromwell, you yourself will 
take the vows off, or I shall take your head from oS your 
shoulders and level to the ground the Convent of Saint 
Mary of Brozas. I swear it by '' 

But he did not finish. The little Jesuit held up his 
hands. 

" The vow is not final — ^it shall be as the sister wills. 
She has not yet taken the black veil.'' 

" White veil or black veil, or green veil or red veil/^ 
quoth Umphray, " it shall be as I will, and that right 
speedily! '' 

While we sailed for the island of Puerto Eico, Um- 
phray told us all that had passed since we were carried 
off, and I had left him standing over his own open grave 
in the limekiln of Provost Partan. He told how by 
favour of the King's Advocate he had gotten letters of 
introduction to the Governors of Jamaica and Barba- 
does, commanding them to put at his disposition all his 
Majesty's available sea forces within their jurisdiction. 
Armed with this he hurried to Abercairn, where he had 
put into commission the best and soundest fighting brig 
that ever cleared from any Scottish anchorage. Her he 
had fitted out under letters of marque, and put a notable 
crew aboard — all the most daring blades of half a dozen 
ports. He told us how long he had searched before he 
discovered the whereabouts of the buccaneers^ city of 
refuge, which he finally heard of from one of a former 
crew married in Barbadoes and settled down in respect- 
ability upon his gains. 

Then he proceeded to recount how he and the com- 
manders of his Majesty's two vessels had arrived too late 
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D capture their prey, but just in time to take Captain 
Keya :ind Mb desperadous after a stiil light. The captain 
and the ringleaders had been promptly hanged for a 
hundred enormities, and that in spite of Captain Keys' 
quasi -com mission from the Governor of the New Eng- 
land plantations. They were just about to hum the 
place and depart when Ehorra was brought in with hie 
strange meBsage. The rest wo knew. 

Aa to those who had been left behind in Scotland, 
Umphraj Spurway had no very recent news. My poor 
grandmother was dead, and my uncle John in full po*- 
session of the New Milns properties. That was all he 
could tell me. 

" But we will flit him," said Umphray, " and that as 
Boon as we get your mother out of the clutches of these 
gentry I " 

He indicated the poop where the Grand Inquisitor and 
Don Kicholaa were walking up and down in grave con- 
verse. 

It is not necesBary that I should write down the tale 
of the sack of Puerto Ilico by the English, It is written 
in all the histories of these parts, as well as by Mr. Cham- 
plain, the Frenchman, in his very entertaining travels. 
Beaides, these are things that it is not very pleasant to 
remember as being done by men of our nation. Yet, 
though an immense booty was taken, there was no bru- 
tality to women and little vindictiveuess. save to the 
more cruel of the slave-drivers, whom the marines and 
Bailor men chivvied all over the island as hares are 
coursed on the holms of Moreham. And they received 
as little mercy as poor puss when caught. 

Aa soon as the capture of the castle and town was as- 
sured (and they were carried at one charge, as it were by 
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the mere wind of the assailants' attack), Umpkray and a" 
strong party hastened towards the Monastery of Saint 
John, and the Convent of Saint Mary of Brozas. At the 
first hreath of the assault upon the town many of the 
blacks and mulattoes, thinking that the pirates had come 
and that a period of universal rapine would begin, made 
an assault upon the nunnery. They had even liberated 
some of the worst of the chain gang, brutal nifBane, sen- 
tenced for crimes done on the islands, not heretics from 
Old Spain, like Jean Carrel of CarcaBsonne and Mb 
brethren. 

The nuns had barricaded themselves in their chapel, 
and when we arrived the ruffians were engaged in smok- 
ing them out like bees. We could hear their loud shout- 
ings and see the reek beginning to swirl up from the 
gates and door against which the fagots were pded. 

" Now let them have it, lads! " cried Umphray to his 
men, and the Scottish muskets went off in a volley. The 
blacks and convicts ran this way and that like caged rate, 
and were shot down as they fled or bayonetted as they 
crouched in comers. Then we called that the doors be 
opened, but the crying of the servitors and the chanting 
of the sisters for a time prevented those inside from 
hearing us. 

Meanwhile, however, in spite of our scattering it out^ 
side, the fire was gaining rapidly and there was no time 
to lose. So Umphray and his ship's captain slung a 
mahogany pole for a battering ram and forthwith drove 
down the doors. 

We streamed in, and Anna, who knew the place, led ua 
at once to the chapel. I shall never forget the sight 
which greeted us when she threw open the doors — the i 
whole interior lit as for a high festival, the silver lampll 
a-Bwing in the choir, the tall candles shining down on tl 
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gold and tinsel of the decorations. And on the floor we 
saw as it were a crowd of dark fomiB, the sisters rank on 
rank between us and the altar, all kneeling with clasped 
hands, their emciflxes upheld as if to withstand in the 
name of the Most Morcifid the inroads of the brutal mob. 

In the very midst I discerned my mother. She was 
kneeling beside Sister Agatha. She wore the dress of a 
neophyte of the order. She took no notice of either 
Anna or myself. But when the Yorkshireman's great 
figure, crowned with its steeple hat, filled up the door- 
way, she rose to her feet with a sudden glad cry. 

"TJmpliray! Umphray! " she cried; "he has cornel 
We are saved. God has sent me Umphray Spurway — 
even aa I knew He would! " 

And with her old quick impulsiveness she let heads, 
crucifix, and psalter drop clattering upon the floor. She 
threw hack her veil and white forehead-band, and fell 
weeping into hi a arms. 

" You have been so long, Umphray — so very longi " 
she moaned, without lifting her brow from his breast. 

" I like this better than being a nun," said my mother, 
some days after, when we were once more on board the 
ship, and we all stood about her. Umphray had gone 
below to find a plaid to wrap about her, for the wind of 
the Atlantic was shrewd from the north. 

"Nor do I think that Will Lucy could have been a 
very good Catholic," she continued, " for he used to row 
over to see my father as often as ever a priest came to 
say mass. Besides, after all, it is best to stick to the reli- 
gion one is bom and brought up in." 

By this time we were all happily on hoard the Mary, 
as Umphray had called his vessel— that is, all save Ebor- 
ra and Janet Mark. The latter welcomed her Com- 
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mandaute back with happiueas in her eyes, scared 
diinnied by the fact that his Majesty's marines had man 
firewood of the red-and-gold eoaeh. The news of Sal 
Mark's death {and perhaps also of that of my father) h 
made a new woman of her. From this time forth t 
went no iTiore in fear of tlie mouse in the wainscot. 
Don Kicholas, rcestabiis^hed in iiis governorahip will 
little loss save of the household gear that had been plid 
dered, kissed with more than his ancient affectioa t 
plump hand of Donna Juanita Silveda. 

The Grand Inquisitor was shipped back to Spain 
the San EsUban, which, having been left on the oppt 
Bite side of the Isle of the Winds, escaped capture, i 
came into I'uerto Eico three days after the English ha 
taken ship again. His Majesty's vessels, however, broH 
up the chain gangs, and gave all a free passage I 
Jamaica or New England, where they were to be j 
mitted to settle. Jean Carrel, however, elected to retuj 
with Uraphray Spurway, having a desire to learn t 
English and Scottish weaving. And bo he came < 
board with us, improving daily with the sea breezes a 
the stern Scots diet of oatmeal three times a day. 

It was our one unhappiness that perforce we must Ii 
Eborra behind us. Wo would have given much to haid 
brought him with us. Umphray offered liim a livelihof 
if he would return. But at the thought of a new county 
and settled habits he declined. 

" Eborra will die out of the woodsl " he said, smiliof 
"He will go back to the Isle of the Winds and ket 
guard over Morgan's treasure." 

So, since no better might be, Umphray gave him mid 
kets and ammunition, together with an excellent hal 
decked boat which he bought for him in Puerto Riri 
He would take no money, but we loaded his little 8 
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' irith all that makes wealth in these parts. Before he 
bade us good-bye he told us that his mother was dead. 
She died the same night Philip Stansfield leaped into the 
fiery abyss with Saul Mark in his arms. She had stood 
upon a point of rock near the castle all the evening, mut- 
tering incantations and stretching her hands out towards 
the eea, till some of the guard threatened to shoot her 
for a witch. But soon after midnight she had broken 
into a song, singing in a glad strong voice like that of a 
young woman. No white man knew the meaning of that 
song, but down in the negro quarters the blacks crouched 
and sweated with fear in the darkness. 

" That is the death song! " they whispered. " Obeah 
surely comes now to claim his ownl " 

And from the sea horizon towards the Isle of the 
Winds there came a sound of mighty thundering. 

In the morning the sentinel looked, and lo! there upon 
the rock lay the witch woman, dead, prone on her face 
even as she had fallen, her skinny arma and clawed hands 
stretched out towards the place of her desire. 
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It was night when we arrived in the town of Aber- 
eaim. The Mary cast anchor, by a curious chance, al- 
most in the same place from which the Corramantee had 
set sail. It seemed most marvellously strange to sit on 
deck in the earliest morning, and see the faint glimmer 
of the little whitewashed row of houses about the quay, 
and then, as the dawn came on, to listen to the cocks 
beginning to crow in the scattered landward farm- 
towns. 

In the morning I was to go to claim my inheritance 
without delay. Will Bowman and Umphray Spurway ac- 
companying me. Anna and my mother were to remain 
on board till we made things ready for them at the Miln 
House, or if my adventure with my uncle should fall out 
well, at the Great House of New Milns. When we 
landed there was a prodigious gathering of folk on the 
quay to meet us, and foremost among those who stood 
there was Provost Gregory Partan. 

" Oh, lads, lads! " he cried ere we got up the steps, 
". saw ye ocht o^ my bonny ship the Corramantee — ^that 
I in my innocence delivered into the hands of wicked 
and designing men?^^ 

He cried the words down to us before we had time to 
grasp a hand or answer any of the warm greetings which 
were showered upon us. 

'^ The Corramantee was a common pirate^ mr/* said 
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mphray sternly, " and the men you put in charge of 
her were " 

Here he stopped as if not willing to say anything 
against the dead, or perhaps because he thought of Anna 
and me. 

" Oh, siree me, dinna say that thoy turned oot black- 
guards—the like was never kennedl And sae muckle o' 
my guid gear ia their handlin'. Is there noeht saved — 
nocht ava' o' a' my venture? " 

" Stand out of my way, Provost Partan — I have noth- 
ing to do with you," said the Englishman; "the deaths 
of many honest folk are upon your conscience! " 

" Na, na, guid Master Spurway, say not so," cried the 
Provost in some distress. " I was but as a lamb in the 
midst of wolves. I kenned naething o' ony ill-doings 
beyond the seasl" 

" Sir! " cried Umphray, with decision, " the blood of 
those young children entrapped into your foul hole of a 
limekiln, sold into slavery, dead or dying of ill-usage and 
cruelty in canebrake and plantation, shall never cease to 
lie at your door! " 

" Ko at mine, no at mine," wailed the Provost; " tak* 
tent o' your words. It eanna be proven that ever I 
handled a plack o' the price. What kenned I o' ony 
nefarious practices? But tell me, guid Maister Spur- 
way, is there like to he no a farthin' savit? Is a' tint 
even unto the uttermost? Aweel, aweel, gin that be sae, 
the Lord's will be done! It is, indeed, a blessed thing to 
hae the consolations of releegion in yin's heart — aye, a 
great and solit comfort! " 

We three left the Provost to this consolation and pro- 
ceeded on our way. The little house at the comer of the 
Vennel was empty, the key in the poBsession of a neigh- 
bour who had had the kindness to keep on fires in the 
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But we did not bide theitG. Much ti 



winter » 
remained for u 

And, oh! wlien we had gotten us horses and taken t 
traclc over the hills, it was a joj beyond words to fee 
the air blow caller in our faces, to discern the Miln House 
shining afar among its willow copses, and then to hear 
the weir singing and the mill-wheel clattering on i 
of yore. The weavers were all at their tasks, as if Uagi 
phray had simply stepped out to show hospitality toJ 
customer. 

Yet neither did we tarry here, great as our desire was 
to do so. My uncle was reported at home. He had 
spent much of his time lately at the Great House, often- 
. times xiding all the way from 1 
Edinburgh. 

It was the-deep silence of noon, a brooding day eulle 
with great heat, when I turned down the avenue paat the 
Lodge Yett, where I had so often played. I could not 
help looking for the window through which — but 1 had 
other matters to think upon to-day. Will Bowman a 
on one side of me, Uraphray on the other. The prin 
was surely coming to his own at last. Then carae t 
turn of the avenue at which, high above the grea^ 
beeches, I saw the turrets of the house of New Milns. 
AH was in excellent order — better, I think, than in my 
grandfather's time. 

" He will show fight," said Will : " aurel; 
never give up all this without a strngglel " 

" Give it up he shaU— I judge him to be lawyer eHoQf 
to know that he must," said Umphray, the comers of his 
mouth going grimly down. " Philip, lad, are you feared 
to face him? Would you desire witnesses? 
come in with you if yo\i dol " 

I laughed and shook my head. 
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" I trow no," Baid I, answering liim in a proverb. " 
who has faced the liou fears na tlie tod! " 

But all the eame, my heart was heating rarely when I 
left these two at the angle of the green plantation nearest 
to the front door. I marched straight up the steps and 
lifted the knocker, wondering to find myself so near it. 
It used to be bo high above my head. About and within 
brooded a silence which could be felt, and the noiae 
of my knocking reverberated down the passages like 
thunder. 

Yet for all my eonrage I kept my hand in my tail-coat, 
where a pistol was hidden, till at last I heard steps 
come slowly and a little tottcringly down the hall. The 
door swung cautiously back, and lo! before me, clad' 
in his ancient bottle-green coat, I saw — Caleb Clinfea- 
berryl 

His hair was brushed more carefully from one side to 
the other of his bald head in a kind of alternate and 
make-shift thatcliing. At sight of me he gasped, and 
fell back a step. 

"Is it a spirit — a visitation— my poor lad's ghost?" 
he cried. 

" No," said I, holding out my hand heartily. " I am 
indeed your lad in the flesh. But what do you here, 
Caleb? Where is my uncle? Ken you that my mother 
ia home safe and sound? " 

" Soothly, soothly," cried the old man, " hasten me 
not. Thy mother, didst thou say, my little Mary come 
home? The Lord of the High Mercies be thanked! I 
have prayed Him for this. Thine uncle-— why, tbine 
uneie is ben there in his study at this moment. Thou 
shatt find him a changed man. And little Mary homo 
again! Faith, I must pack my box and make me ready 
— for the little Mary is como home! She will not know 
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where to find so much as a petticoat in the Yett Hom 
tiil old Caleb fiads it for her. Yet is the place in orded 
Would it please thee to step down there? " 

" Presently, presently, Caleb! " said I, " Kow I mn) 
see my uncle — take me to him." 

" Thy will and pleasure, sir—aye, aye, but he i 
me of Sir James — the very model of Sir James. Mai 
child, grown to be a man ! Take thee to thy uncle, eaidst 
thou? Yea and verily, that will I. and bide at the door 
also to hear what shall befall between thee! " 

And with his grandest air the ancient major-domo 
preceded me to the room that liad been my grandfather's, 
the same in which we had all sat at our wine that night 
when Sir James brought me home from the change- 
house. 

He threw open the door wide to the wall. 

"Sir Philip Stansfield, an it please thee, MastecJ 
John! " he announced, like a herald ushering in a prince.. f 

At that moment I was watching my uncle. ~ 
been sitting at a desk, reading a book. And at I 
sound of the name he rose to his full height, gripping tl 
tall back of the chair and staring at me as I stood ii 
doorway. 

" I bid you good day. Uncle John! " I said — I fear ti 
mych like a challenge. 

" Good day to you, young gentleman! " said he, cot 
teously, not taking his eyes from my face. 

" I want mine own. Uncle John," I continued: ' 
house and estate. They are mine! " 

My uncle bowed with one hand on his heart. 

" And pray who may you be, and what do yon set ■ 
for, young sir?" said he, throwing hia head backw^ 
and speaking as cool as the precentor reading out t 
lines two by two on Sacrament Sabbath morning. 
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Yet for all that I could see very well that he knew me. 
I hail nij reply ready. 

" I am Philip Stansfleld the yoimger, son of Philip the 
eider, and grandson of Sir James — your nephew, and 
proprietor of the lands and heritages of New Milne and 
Moreham — as indeed very well you know." 

" Gently, gently," said he; " the burden of proof lies 
with you. There has been some small breach of con- 
tinuity. You will, I presume, allow so much. You are 
able, then, I take it, to make good your claim by repu- 
table witnesses who have had knowledge of you during 
all the time of your absence from Scotland?" 

" I can," I answered firmly. 

"Meaning those gentlemen down there," he said 
shrewdly, indicating with his thumb the spot on the 
edge of the plantation where I had left Will Bowman 
and TJmphray Spurway. 

" Well — ^yes," I answered lamely enough, being, to tell 
truth, a little taken aback and not knowing what to make 
of my tmcle's attitude. 

"I wish they would keep off the grafts — your grass 
that is, if the title be good! " 

" That the Fifteen shall decide," said I grandly. 

" Doubtless — doubtless," murmured my Uncle John, 
still looking out of the window; " and pray what can 
good Umphray the cloth-weaver prove? " 

" That he found me a prisoner among the Spanish 
Papists! " I answered. 

"A good claim to a Protestant estate anywhere in 
these islands!" he said, bowing ironically. "And the 
limber young gentleman who is kicking sods out of the 
award with his heels — your sods, that is — what may have 
been his connection with you? " 

" A chain," answered 1, briskly enough, " a pair of 
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steel chains attached to an iron belt about our several 
loins! " 

^^ Ah/^ he returned, meditatively, " that is indeed what 
we term quaintly in our Scots law ^a bond of bot- 
tomry M '^ 

" Uncle John,^' said I, a little nettled, '^ you carry it 
off very well, but all the same you know that you meant 
to kidnap me, to murder me! ^^ 

" Nephew presumptive," returned he, quite unmoved, 
" these words are actionable. Take notice, Caleb Clinka- 
berry, you with your ear at the keyhole out there! I 
may need you for a witness! " 

" You set on Saul Mark, in whose company I last saw 
you, to carry me off with thirty other poor lads to sell for 
slaves in the Carolina plantations." 

" And pray, sir, if it be a fair question, how much did 
you bring? " 

^^ Tut," said I impatiently, " you quibble ^^ 

^^ Sir, you assert ^^ 

" Do you or do you not own me as heir to this estate? 
Deny me at your peril! " 

" I deny you not (I wish to heaven these gentlemen 
would either come in or go away). But I will ask you a 
question: supposing you are the person whose name and 
style you assume, do you own me as your tutor nominate, 
as well as your tutor legitim or tutor at law? " 

" I suppose you are both, though I understand not the 
law terms! " 

"It is not required. Well, sir, I am a lawyer, a success- 
ful — I trust a fairly competent one. If you so desire I will 
give you my advice, f orwhich you will payme at the usual 
rates. These shall be taxed by the Court if you wish it." 

I smiled. I began to find my Uncle John vastly enter- 
taining. 
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He paused to catch my aBsent, as a miniEter does a 
Christian name at a baptism, and then he unlocked a 
little cupboard in the wall close by his hand. 

" Herej" he said, " you wiU find duplicate copies of all 
accounts of my intromissions since the death of Sir 
James Stansfield, The originals, of which these are 
certified duplicates, are of course in my office in 
Edinburgh. Now, sir, for my advice — supposing that 
these grass-kicking gentlemen (whose hamatringa 
God confoundl) can estabiiah your title, actions will 
lie betwixt us — direcia et contraria tutelcs as we phrase 
it — for count and reckoning of time of tutelage. Sir, 
I am going to Edinburgh immediately. Shall I have 
the pleasure of moving on your behalf at the next 
sederunt? " 

" Uncle John," said I, " I am utterly astonished — lit- 
tle did I expect " 

" I daresay not," said he smiling, coldly but pleas- 
antly; " neither, to tell the truth, did I. So long as yon 
remained in foreign parts, I was your heir of destination. 
But there was always a possibility, now happily fructified 
into some probability — I speak without prejudice — that 
you might return. In that case I am your curator and 
these are my accounts, which I trust you will find correct, 
with natural deductions for my expenses in your service. 
If you diBcover, aa I think you will, that the estates are in 
good heart, and that under my management nothing has 
been neglected — why, sir, I have a good law business in 
Edinburgh, as any lawyer will tell you, and many noble 
gentlemen do me the honour to trust me as their agent 
and doer. What say you? Shall I continue to act as 
yours? " 

" Why, Uncle John," I stammered, " I have not con- 
Bidered " 
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"I mean, supposing that you are satisfied with i 
present intromiBeionB? " 

I held out my hand. For the time being I forgot S 
about Saul Mark. I only remembered how my una 
used to make me paper boats to sail on the pond, 
had a sail amidehips and generally capsized a yard t 
shore. 

He took my hand and shook it slightly — morej hoM 
ever, as a duty than a priviiego. 

" Ah, that is better," he said; " it ia always best to ke« 
these perquisites within families if possible. And there 
may be a good many pickings which are as well in the 
hands of a Stansfield as in those of any Dalrymple that 
ever ate pigs'-meat." 

He handed me a bunch of keys from a nail at Ms ellx 

" You will find the servants civil, though Caleb behi 
the door there " (he raised his voice) " is getting into i 

We heard feet clattering indignantly down the eoa 
dor. 

" The liquor and wines for immediate use are i 
large gardevin behind the curtain in the corner, 
is the key of the cellar. The brandy is fair, the cla 
excellent. Good day to you, sirl " 

He took his hat from a peg, and, with only a bUl 
wave of the hand, went towards the door, leaving t 
astonished and dumbfounded. As he was going ont I 
turned with his fingers on the handle. 

" And, pardon me, if you wish to have any turf let 
ask these gentlemen to come onto the gravel!" 

And with that he was gone. I heard the poundingj 

a horse's hoofs beneath, and going mechanically to t 

window I saw my uncle riding rapidly dovoi the aTenv 

And he never so much as turned his head to look at B 
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Great House of New Milns which had been his for so 
long a time. 

I went down to the front door, hardly able to speak 
for sheer astonishment. Then I beckoned to Umphray 
and Will and told them what had happened from the 
very first word, while all was still fresh in my memory. 

" Did he not take it well? ^^ I said. " Could ever any 
one have expected him to take it so? ^^ 

Umphray Spurway smiled and slowly nodded his head 
with a satisfied air. 

^^ Blood — ^blood/^ he said: ^Hhat is where blood tells. 
For me, I should simply have broken your head, and 
kicked you down the stairs, young man.^^ 

" And I alsol '^ agreed Will Bowman. 
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And now, as my TJncle John would say, I must close 
the record. I write the last of these sheets on the after- 
noon of a Sabbath day in mine own house of New Milns. 
This day, at the morning diet of worship, Mr. John Bell 
was more than ordinary dreich, and that young imp 
of mischief, my son James, fatigued me with his exceed- 
ing restlessness. He takes the quality from a near rela- 
tive, though he cannot sling stones as well as she could. 

I saw my mother and Umphray to-day — TJmphray 
(how I laughed!) standing very uncomfortably at the 
plate, for my mother had made him accept the eldership 
against his will. 

" Though born and baptised an Episcopalian,'^ she 
said, ^^ and with some connections with Papacy as well '^ 
(young Will Lucy?), " I have always been a convinced 
Presbyterian at heart. And so must you be, Umphray! '^ 

Whereupon Umphray promised. His face was by- 
ordinar grave as I passed him this morning, yet me- 
thinks his farther eyelid quivered. 

Nowadays we see but little of Will Bowman — ^far less 
than I could wish. I mentioned this to my mother, and 
asked her if she could imagine a reason. 

" Why, of course,^' she cried (we were alone together), 
^^did you not know? He was always in love with 
Anna from the beginning! '^ 

" That is nonsense, mother,^' I answered, for the thing 
greatly astonished me. "Why, I have been with him 
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all these years and noticed nothing. Neither, I am sure, 
did Annal " 

Then it was that my mother laughed heartily; but the 
inwardness of her mirth I could not perceive. 

" Trust a woman to know when a man loves her," she 
Bald, when she had finished, " and, for all that yon thinlt 
of her, your Anna is just like the reet." 

Afterwards we went into the kirlt, and the service was 
a solemn and appropriate one, though Mr. Bell waa well- 
nigh an hour and a half at his discourse. He has been 
lecturing through " Canticles " for the past four years 
and a half, so naturally he could not find much that 
waa new to say. But his text was exceedingly com- 
fortable to me, and when he gave it out, Anna Mark put 
her hand tato mine round our Jamie's back. It was: 
" Many walers cannot quench love, neither can the floods 
drown ii ! " 

And it came into my head, sitting thus with my wife's 
hand in mine (but secretly, and as if to curb the Imp), 
that I should tell my mother of Philip Stanafield and hia 
last words, whicli I had never yet done. I had spared 
her (as I thought) on board the Mary, finding her strange ' 
and upset with all her troubles. But now she was hap- 
pily wedded and established at the Miln House. Noth- 
ing could fright her any more. She would go straight 
and tell TJmphray, whatever secrecy she might promise. 

So, sending on Anna with the Englishman, I told my 
mother all, as well as I could, of how Captain Stansfield 
had said at the last, "Tell her thai Ididitfor her sahel" 

But at the first soimd of my late father's name she 
cried out shuddering, " I do not care to hear. Do not 
Bpcak to me of Philip Stansfield or Saul Mark! They 
were both men of wrath ! " 

And then, letting go my arm, she forsook me, calling 
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loudly on -her liusband, " Umphray, do not go so fast J 
I want you. You are always so forgetful and incon'fl 
siderate. You forget that at this present I am noM 
strong I " 

" Yes, Mary! " said Umphray gently, and turned baokil 
towards UB. 

My mother stooped to lift her kirtle a little to BhoV 
her pretty shoes. Then she took XJmphray's arm with a 
little happy jerk of possession. To hide a smile, as 
Anna's eyes met mine, I turned to help the Imp over 
the stile. j 

"James," I askod him sternly, "what was Mr. Bell's l 
text this morning? " I 

■' I forget," he answered prompt, as echo from the 
wood, " but I killed sis flies on the book-boardl " 

And as I lifted him down I met Anna's eyes once again 
over our bairn's shoulder, and from what I saw in them | 
I knew that she at least would never forget the test 
Mr. John Bell's two hundred and twenty-fifth consecu-j 
five lecture and addition upon the Canticles, commonly^ 
called the Song of Solomon: 

"Many waters cannot quench love, neither can thvW 
fioods drown it!" 
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